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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
Y expired renew it at once, using the blank inclosed 
in your final copy. Please sign your name exactly as it 
appears on your present address label. Sometimes a 
subscriber who has already renewed may receive this 
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The Price of the Home Journal 


UBLISHED once a month... By subscription: $1.50 a 

year, postage free in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands. Single-copies: 15 cents each. In Canada the 
subscription price is $1.75 a year. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings, 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.50 in American money). Single copies: 
1 shilling net each (25 cents in American money). 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 
{For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.] 


NEw YORK: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
BosTon: Merchants’ National Bank Building 
CHICAGO: Home Insurance Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: First National Bank Building 
Lonpon: 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


WE STRIVE TO PLEASE 


Dear Editor: I am just a little girl and my name is “Josephine,” and I have never heard 
anything nice about that name or ever seen it in any poem or story. Won’t you please try 
to find something about that name and put it in your HOME JOURNAL for next month? 
I'll be VERY grateful to you. From JOSEPHINE. 


When that letter came it seemed exactly as if little Josephine herself were standing right 
by us saying “Please.” So what could we do? First of all we tried our own hand, but it was 
a bungling hand and its work was like unto it. And then, all of a sudden, we thought of 


Arthur Guiterman. Just the poet! We laid the case—and Josephine’s own document in 
evidence—before him. 


“Exactly the chance I’ve always wanted,” said he. 
Instantly inspired, he dipped a quill from a bluebird’s wing into a pot of pink ink —the color 
of little girls’ hair ribbons—and here’s the result, for Josephine—and you: 


A JOSEPHINE: By Arthur Guiterman \ 


(7 sing of Rosalines 
Edith, Grace or Clementine; 
Here’s a song for Josephine. 


Noble is her name, I ween; 
Was there ever other queen 
Statelier than Josephine? 


Tell me not of Seraphine, 
Isobel or Wilhelmine! 
Sweeter far is Josephine. 


Fair she is and blithe of mien; 
Bright her face, and crystalline 
Are the eyes of Josephine. 


Be she six or seventeen, 
Aye, or any age between, 
Here’s a toast to Josephine! 


UR sole hope now is that since 
sending us her letter Josephine has 
not grown discouraged to the 

point that she’s given up looking in the 
HoME JOURNAL for an answer to her re- 
quest. After all there’s not much better 
fun in this world than doing the things 
folks want you to do when to do them lies 


to eight inquiries. With the greatest pos- 
sible celerity these inquiries were replied 
to as requested in the letters, and the re- 
sult was that several of the Government 
Bureaus were swamped. 

HoME JOURNAL readers who take ad- 
vantage of the service offered by our 
WASHINGTON BUREAU should remember 


within your power. that this magazine is serving as a medium 
of communication between them and 
their Government, and therefore cannot 
be held finally responsible for the prompt- 
ness of the service rendered directly from 
the Government in response to their re- 
quests. In several instances the surplus 
of Bulletins and other publications asked 


The Amazing Story of One 
Woman’s Exploit 

UBLISHED in this issue of the HoME 

JOURNAL is an article to which I want 


to draw the attention of every reader. 
The manuscript came to us really after 


for has been completely exhausted by 
HomE JOURNAL readers, and sometimes 
reprinting may bea matter of considerable 
delay. Every effort, however, on the 
part of the Government and the maga- 
zine is being made to obviate such delays 
in the future. 


“Arden’s” Author—and David 


koe brings us to the point of telling 
you something about the best of all 
HoME JOURNAL romances—‘‘ Seven Miles 
to Arden’’—which reaches its end in the 
present number. That story fell into our 
laps from the blue sky—dropped 

by a fairy, we’ve come to be- 
lieve; one of those fairies 
that a thousand years 
ago—what’s time to a 
fairy—used to dance 
in rings on Irish hills. 
“Ruth Sawyer” 
didn’t mean a thing 
to us—at least, asa 
novelist’s name— 
but it does now, I 
can tell you. Your 
letters show how 
much it means to 
you, and that’s 
why we asked the 
author if she 
wouldn’t let us 
print her portrait 
on this page, just to 
please us and the 
thousands of new 
friends her story has 
made for her. 

“Of course, I will, bless 
ye,’ she wrote, with a 
touch of the Irish that the 
whole world loves; ‘‘and David, 
too, though ’tis not sure I am 
’twill not spoil the bye foriver.”’ 

So here they are: Ruth Sawyer, the 
mother of ‘‘Seven Miles to Arden’”’—and 
of David. 


A Significant Picture 


| Beiiwd you to note particularly the 
picture at the bottom of this page. It 
represents part of more than 15,000 sep- 
arate pieces of tangible evidence of the 
confidence HOME JOURNAL readers have 


this number had gone to press, but a 
place simply had to be found for it; so 
turn to page 31 and begin Mrs. Stobart’s 
account of her wonderfully thrilling ad- 
ventures in command of her own Field 
Hospital Unit with the Serbian Army on 
its heart-breaking retreat. It is doubtful 
if ever before such a part was played by a 
woman, and when the history of the great 
war is finally written Mrs. Stobart’s name 
will come close to the top of the list of 
those heroes of both sides whose names 
shall be forever emblazoned on their 
country’s honor roll. 


The Washington Bureau 


EVER has the HoME JouRNAL inau- 
\ gurated a department that met with 
quicker or greater success than has at- 
tended the establishment of our WaAsH- 
INGTON BuREAU. In the month between 
January twentieth and February twen- 
tieth Mr. Harmon, Manager of the De- 
partment, in the Woodward Building at 


Washington, received upward of 25,000 


letters, each of which contained from one 


A Few of Their Christmas Presents That Home Journal Readers Sent Us to See 


Ruth Sawyer 
and Her Son 


in this magazine. To explain: Some 
months ago the Needlework Editors pub- 
lished a desire to see some of the gifts 
HOME JOURNAL readers received last 
Christmas, the idea being to award prizes 
to those who submitted the most attrac- 
tive, and to receive from them and from 
many other contestants permission to 
photograph the gifts and show them on 
separate pages of several successive issues 
of the HoME JOURNAL. 

The result of the announcement was 
that the Needlework Editors received 
more than 15,000. separate packages by 
mail, express, freight and hand. For days 

the Editorial offices of the Home 
JourRNAL looked like a vast 
bazaar of delightful speci- 
mens of woman’s hand- 
work, but finally the 
winners were selected. 
It is therefore a pleas- 
ure here and now to 
announce as win- 
ners the following: 

First PrizE—$50— 

Mrs. Blanche Pooler, 

Washington; lunch- 

eon set; design of 
embroidered daisies. 
SECOND PRIZE— 
$25—Mrs. Bradley 

Sheppard, Idaho; 

between-meal cloth 

of filet crochet and 
embroidery. 

PrizE—$10— 

Mrs. F. McK. Demeritt, 
New York; teacloth and 
napkins, tatted design. 

One $5-prize to Miss Daisy 
H. Spencer, Missouri; 
smocked apron. 
One $5 prize to Mrs. J. H. Mc- 
Murray, Illinois; -cross-stitched 
linen bag. 
One $5 prize to Miss A. B. Rubey, Indi- 
ana; Japanese teacloth and napkins. 


Furthermore the Needlework Editors 
paid 156 other women living in all sec- 
tions of the country for permission to pre- 
sent inthe HoME JouRNAL photographs of 
their gifts. Inthe present HOME JOURNAL, 
on page 39, are presented a number of the 
gifts, and thereafter in successive issues 
others will be shown. Delighted as you 
will be with the pictured results of this 
most successful contest, we are particu- 
larly delighted over this note of confi- 
dence in the HOME JOURNAL, and we 
thank every one of you 15,000 who 
entered the contest. 


Tell Me a Story 


FTER all there’s nothing much better 
than a story, is there? Provided, of 
course, it’s a real story—a true picture of 
this or that aspect of human life and not a 
manufactured article. Some day some- 
body is going to sit down and write a 
piece about the vast and far-reaching 
human achievements that had their im- 
pulse in a story. There are enough of 
them. Meantime we're going to print 
more and, we earnestly hope, better sto- 
ries than ever before. 

Variety, interest, high literary quality: 
those are the tests, and the last doesn’t 
mean vapidity, bloodlessness and mush 
either. Rather, we are securing only 
stories of people you know or would like 
to know, doing the things you are doing 
or would like to do. 

So just turn to HOME JOURNAL stories 
with perfect confidence that you'll like 
them, for we’re very sure you will. 


OUR COVER THIS MONTH 


f PUBLISHED by permission of The Fine Art Society, of London. It was reproduced from a fine mezzotint plate in color engraved by Mr. Percy Martindale after 
the original painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Miss Penelope Boothby, the subject of this portrait, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds in 1788, was the only daughter of 
Sir Brooke Boothby, who lived at Ashbourne Hall, Derbyshire, England. We cannot furnish duplicate prints of the cover, but they may be had (without the decorative 
border and lettering) direct from The Fine Art Society, 148 New Bond Street, London, England, or they may be ordered through art dealers in general. 
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E are urging the women of Amer- 

ica to take more interest in the 
selection of tires. 
And everywhere they are re- 
sponding — with characteristic 
zeal for greater efficiency and 
economy. 


one— but it is an enlightened selfishness, we hope. 

We wish to show the women of America that 
Goodyear Tires do last longer and go farther, 
and so cost less in the end. 

We want them to know that the extra quality and 
the extra features of Goodyear Tires are paid 
for by exclusive Goodyear economies in pro- 
duction and distribution. 

We want them to know that there is no tire qual- 
ity higher than Goodyear; that a lower price 
cannot buy equal quality; and that we can sell 
this highest quality at Goodyear prices only by 
reason of these savings. 


Goodyear Tires and Goodyear Service are easy to 


Our object is, of course, a selfish 


get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers 
everywhere. 

Thus women can conveniently look into the tire 
question for themselves. 

And when they go to a Goodyear Dealer, they 
find yet another Goodyear advantage. 

For Goodyear Service Station Dealers are not con- 
tent with the mere sale of tires. 


They insist on seeing that their customers have 
complete and continuous tire satisfaction. 

First, they sell you Goodyears because they are 
better tires; then, they want to be sure you are 
fully and finally pleased. 

* * 


Tires should be bought with the same scrupulous 
care which a woman gives to every important 
household investment. 

Moreover — and here is our selfish interest —a 
woman buys for value—for service—for money’s 
worth, if you please. 

If we can focus that shrewd feminine sense of value 
on tire-buying—then, indeed, we will know that 
Goodyear Tiresaresupreme inthe American home. 


A KAR ON 


TUIR IES 


Easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers Everywhere 
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Where Agriculture is Taught by Inch and Acre 


NTENSIVE agriculture by the square inch is the successful 


The materials needed are a wooden box, obtainable from the fam- 


method employed by Miss Mary E. T. Healy, by which she 
produces ‘‘something from nothing” in the Sherwin District of 
Boston’s school system, where a reclaimed marsh, with soil com- 
posed of discarded material, is about as easy to cultivate as the 
Desert of Sahara. Agriculture, if taught at all, must be studied by 
the square inch from a box garden, and Miss Healy has succeeded 
in having the children of the Sherwin School plant in one year 
857 box gardens. This kind of gardening entails little expense. 


ily grocer, a few handfuls of cinders for drainage, a few shovelfuls 
of loam, fertilizers, and seeds. A record is kept of each box planted 
and also whether the boy or girl has cleaned up and planted the 
home garden. In one year there were 289 of these started. 

School gardening provides an attractive occupation for leisure 
time, proving a valuable humanizing agent. Sorrow over the 
destruction of one’s own property imprints on the mind a respect 
for the property rights of others, and counteracts vandalism. 


to Advantage 


Above are Three Flourishing 
Sherwin Box Gardens That Were 
Still Blooming Late in September 


Even an Unpropitious Spot by 
the Side of a Car Track is Used 


The “Special-Prize’”’” Garden in a Trunk Lid 


NE unique feature of one of the seedling exhibits is 

illustrated above. Two boys living in the same house 

had planted a vegetable garden in the cover of an old 

Saratoga trunk. For a long time these boys had been 

contrary-minded toward each other, but with the advent 

of garden work the warlike spirit left, and in partnership 
over the trunk-cover garden they became friends. 


Partial View of a Sherwin Exhibit of 400 Boxes 


NNUALLY in June an exhibition of the box gardens 

is held in the school hall. They are arranged in 
classes, each box being labeled with the owner’s name. 
A prize of a potted plant is given for the best effort in each 
class, and small flags are placed in each box that shows 
especially good results. Home gardens are visited by a 


committee of pupils, and the best efforts photographed. 


The First Year the Garden Was All Corn and Potatoes 


: 


The Second Year They Grew All the Common and Some Uncommon Vegetables 


XTENSIVE agriculture by the acre is illustrated in the four pictures above, showing the 
garden of the Elihu Greenwood School, in the Hyde Park district of Boston, under the 
supervision of Mr. Stanley A. Starratt, a master in the Boston school system. The success 
of the experiment will not be fully appreciated unless one knows something of the difficulties 
overcome and the hard work put upon the soil by the children. The garden is a young farm, 
not a little truck patch. 

The pupils first wrote letters to the men who owned unused land near the school, 
incidentally finding out how important English composition is in the business world. Per- 
mission to use the vacant lots having been granted, enthusiasm ran high. It was winter, 
and the only thing that could be done was to measure the ground—which every boy and 
girl did—and then draw plans. The land was rocky, and the first thing to do when spring 
came was to clear it of stones and rubbish. Fifty tons of stones, large and small, were buried 
by the children below the reach of the plow. This work took more time than was expected, 
so planting plans had to be changed. Potatoes and corn were the only crops the first year. 

The breaking of the land having been accomplished, the next winter brought greater 
plans for the spring. Both boys and girls dug post holes, and fenced the entire garden, and 
fertilized the entire two acres and a half. The flower garden, beside the fence and bordering 
the vegetable garden, was 5 feet wide and 1200 feet long. 


Gardening Included Training in Salesmanship. Corn Was Sold by the Foot 


HE vegetable garden was divided into twenty-three plots, containing all the common 

vegetables and several uncommon ones, like kohl-rabi and salsify. The time spent in 
the garden could not be taken out of school work, and the children counted it a “‘ privilege”’ 
to begin school at half-past eight, that they might have the extra half hour in the garden in 
connection with the morning recess. Many children dull in school showed aptitude for 
garden work. During vacation thirty-one pupils, under Mr. Starratt’s personal supervision, 
took charge of the garden and were paid from three to four dollars a week. 

Everything was for sale at reasonable rates and good measure. One could walk around 
the garden and say, “‘I should like this head of lettuce,” or “‘that cabbage,” or could wait 
at home for the visit of a boy or girl with a little cart of fresh vegetables and flowers. 
Fourteen hundred sweet-pea blooms picked in one day could hardly be missed. Several 
times during the summer 10,000 sweet-pea blossoms were sent to Boston hospitals. 

It was demonstrated that garden work could be an integral part of the school curriculum 
in natural science, geometry, arithmetic and physical culture, as in garden work every 
muscle of the body is used; also that children could be employed healthfully and happily 
instead of idling upon the streets during vacation. This garden was awarded a First-Class 
Trophy by the Massachusetts College of Agriculture and received recognition by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
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The Most Beautiful Pictures 


America 


Hee years we have read in the newspapers of this great painting by Rem- 
brandt and that great painting by Raphael coming to the United States, 
bought by some famous millionaire and hung in his private gallery. Painting 
after painting has come in this way, until only a few realize that this country 
is rapidly taking its place with the European countries in the private possession 
of some of the greatest masterpieces of painting in the world. 


But the great public has never seen those wonderful pictures. To the priv- 
ileged few they have been shown in the private galleries which contain them, or 
a comparatively few who can travel to New York have seen those in the Metro- 


politan Museum of Art. To the large public, however, these paintings have been 
but a name: a dream that cannot be realized. 


Now, however, the great American public is to share what has up to this 
time been the privilege of only the few. Not only that, but the public will have 
what the few have never had but have long desired: copies of these wonderful 
paintings in the exact colors in which they hang on the walls of their owners. 


The editors of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL have now arranged with 
the owners of the greatest private collections of paintings in the United States to 
open the doors of their wonderful galleries and let the public see in each case the 
greatest paintings in the collection. 


The collections which rank foremost in this country are unquestionably: 


| 
| The J. Pierpont Morgan Collection in New York 
| The Benjamin Altman Collection in New York 
The Joseph E. Widener Collection in Philadelphia 
| The Henry C. Frick Collection in New York 

| The George W. Elkins Collection in Philadelphia 

| The Charles L. Freer Collection in Detroit 

The John G. Johnson Collection in Philadelphia 
The Charles P. Taft Collection in Cincinnati 


The doors of each of these great collections of paintings will now, for the first 
_ time, swing open to the American public, and the special permission and co- 
operation of each of the owners have been obtained to reproduce in THE LADIES’ 
| 


HOME JOURNAL those paintings which are considered to be of the foremost 
importance in each collection. 
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Each Picture Will be Reproduced in its Full Original 
Colors Exactly as it Hangs on the Wall of the Gallery, and 
Each Will be Given, in Size, a Full Page in the Home Journal 


Thus, both in size and in color, the most adequate possible presentation will 
be given, so as to make it possible for the readers of the HOME JOURNAL not 


only to see these superb canvases but to cut them out, frame them, and have in © 


their own homes absolute copies of the most wonderful paintings in America. 


The pictures will be printed on a specially made heavy paper, and the best 
pictures of one collection will be given in one number, so that for several months, 
beginning with the next—the June—number of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
there will be presented the most imposing and impressive array of the world’s 
greatest paintings ever given in a magazine, either here or abroad. 


In this way there will pass before the reader the bewildering array of 


Rembrandt’s Famous Painting: ‘‘The Mill’’ 
The Greatest Landscape Ever Painted by This Master Painter 


Velasquez’s Superb ‘‘ Philip IV”’ 


Regarded Not Only as One of the Greatest by Velasquez But as One of the 
Foremost Portrait Paintings in the World 


Rembrandt’s Painting of Himself 


Conceded to be His Greatest Portrait of Himself, Painted in the Fullness of 
His Powers 


The Great Rembrandt: “Old Woman Paring Her Nails” 


The Altman Collection Picture That is Ranked as One of the Greatest of 
All the Rembrandts Either Here or in Europe 


The Marvelous Oriental Pictures 


Presenting for the First Time, From the Freer Collection, the Hitherto 
Unseen Marvels of the Masters of All Art 


The Famous Raphael ‘‘ Madonna’”’ 


In the Widener Collection, Adjudged to be Almost Unearthly in its Beauty 


The Two Great Frans Hals Portraits 


In the Charles P. Taft Collection, Universally Conceded to be the Best 
Examples of Hals in the United States 


Romney’s Exquisite ‘‘Countess of Warwick and Two 
Children’”’ 


Which, if He Had Never Painted Any Other Picture, Would Have Ranked 
Him as One of the Great Painters of All Time 


The Superb Van Dyck: ‘‘The Marchesa of Cattaneo’’ 


Than Which No Greater Van Dyck Exists in America 


Gainsborough’s Wonderful ‘‘ Duchess of Devonshire”’ 
One of the Most Famous Pictures in the World and One of the Most Beautiful 


Corot’s Magnificent Painting: ‘‘The Lake”’ 


Ranked Among the Four Greatest Corots in the World 


The Most Beautiful Mauve in America 


In the Elkins Collection and Generally Accepted as One of the Greatest of 
All Mauve’s Paintings 


Gainsborough’s Charming Painting: ‘‘Mrs. Sheridan’’ 


Regarded by Connoisseurs as One of the Most Beautiful of Gainsborough’s 
Single Portraits 


The Three Wonderful Whistlers 


The Rosa Corder and The Ocean From the Frick Collection, and The Girl 
With the Porcelain Jars From the Johnson Collection 


And soon. Not the presentation of a single painting, such as here and there has 
been given in a magazine, but really a collection of masterpieces in a single 
magazine, and for several months in succession, the whole presentation making 


The Most Wonderful and Distinguished Picture Feature That 
Any American Magazine Has Ever Presented to a Great Public 


The HOME JOURNALS series of these masterpieces will represent the work 
of one year by a corps of photographers, color artists and engravers. 


OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE 


Under our arrangements with the owners of these pictures, separate copies cannot be sold. Nor will you be able 
to buy back numbers, as we print only what is actually required. There are only two ways you can get these pictures. 
One is to buy a copy of the magazine each month from your newsdealer or boy agent. The other is to subscribe. To 
have it come to you direct and regularly by mail, changing your address as often as required, 


INCLOSE $1.50 IN AN ENVELOPE NOW 


You will then receive the Home Journal for a year, beginning with the June issue. This will include the entire series 
of these wonderful masterpieces (as here announced). Inclose a dollar and a half now to 


BOX 338, THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Hammock Making is Always Popular, and the Fort Washington, 


New York, Presbyterian School is Apparently No Exception 


This Old Historic Dutch 
Reformed Church in 
Flatbush, Brooklyn, Has 
Opened its Doors to 
Community Work, and 
Pays the Salaries of the 
Teachers and the Bills for 
Materials Used 


The Hammock Class of 
a School Held in Rens- 
selaer, New York, Prefers 
to Work Outdoors Under 
the Big Trees Belonging 
to the Episcopal Church 
in Which the School is 
Conducted 


N 


A Hungarian Mission Church in Homestead, Pennsylvania, 
Uses the Sidewalk and the Picket Fence in the Work 


Philadelphia Boys Develop Character by 
Work in the Prince of Peace Chapel 


ll © 
Za 


The Roof Garden of the Chapel of Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn. This School is Maintained as a Memorial 


and College Ministry to Children 


DAILY VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL 
HERE 
JULY 


YOu LIKE TO MANE HAMMOCKS 
AND @ASAETS? 


GIRLS! 
WOU LOE TO SEW AND WEAVE ? 
THEM COME! 


HE aim of the Daily Vacation Bible School Association is to bring together 

idle children, idle churches and idle students, and combine worship, work 
and play. After existing agencies for child welfare have done their best there 
are still upward of one million five hundred thousand boys and girls who spend 
vacation days on the street, exposed to physical and moral dangers. Church 
buildings accessible to these children should be equipped as daily welfare 
centers. The summer vacation is the greatest opportunity of the year for 
churches to provide nonsectarian religious training to ten million children who 
are not enrolled in any Sunday school. One hundred thousand church buildings 
represent a vast investment of wealth, and to fail to use them for community 
welfare is an economic waste. Alert college men and women are teachers and 
leaders in this movement, with a host of volunteer workers to aid them. The 
work was inaugurated in New York in 1901 by the present National Director, 
the Reverend Robert G. Boville, and has extended to nearly eighty cities and 
towns. One dollar provides for one child for six weeks of training. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY THE LAWRENCE STUDIO 


The Girls’ Workroom in 
the School Maintained by 
a Congregational Church” 
in New Britain, Connect- 
icut. The Large Rooms 
of a Church are Always 
Cool and Inviting on a 
Summer Morning 


Two Hundred and Eighty 
Children are Enrolled in 
This New York School, 
Which is Supported by 
Barnard College Alumnee. 
Eleven-Thirty is Lunch- 
eontime and the Chil- 
dren are Saying Grace 


The Esther Hovey Memorial School is in an Italian Community in Brooklyn, and is Maintained by Mount Holyoke Alumnee in 
Memory of the One Who Founded the School 
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A Departme 


Bring the American Woman in 


Touch With 


National Parks 
By Franklin K. Lane 


Secretary of the Interior 


MERICAN citizens, wherever this may find 
A you, I invite you all to spend your 
vacation-time this year in entering into 
possession of your own national playgrounds, 
unparalleled for beauty and wonder. 

Perhaps you didn’t know that you were part 
owner of great areas of scenic beauty surpassing 
those which Americans have been spending 
more than one hundred million dollars a year to 
see in foreign lands. But you are, just the same, 
and I want you all to realize your wondrously 
rich possessions by visiting your domains. 

I refer, of course, to the National Parks, 
which are under the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. The National Parks, four- 
teen in number, are areas which Congress has set 
apart, because of their extraordinary scenic 
beauty, remarkable natural phenomena or other 
unusual qualifications, for the use and enjoy- 
ment of the people for all time. 

Americans have held these great areas, treas- 
ure houses of nature’s priceless gifts to mankind, 
for along time. It has just begun to dawn upon 
us, however, that mere absentee ownership is 
not possession; that until we Americans have 
visited a National Park we cannot be said to be 
possessors of the park. 

The great war in Europe, dropping the bar- 
riers against vacation travel in the Old World, 
has rendered a service for Americans the value 
of which cannot be measured in money. It 
turned the attention of thousands of our peo- 
ple to their own country, with the result that 
last year there were more visitors to the 
National Parks than ever before. 

Some of us in Washington and elsewhere are 
trying very hard to get the National Parks—at 
least the eight parks of the first order—into bet- 
ter condition to be seen. A National Park is not 
like a city park, which takes its beauties from 
the guiding hand of man. All that man can do 
for National Parks is to build roads, trails and 
bridges, hotels and camps, so that our people 
may truly come into possession of their great 
playgrounds by actual contact with their inner- 
most recesses. 


HAVE asked Congress to consolidate the ad- 

ministration of the parks under my charge, so 
that the work of preparing them for your visit 
may go forward more expeditiously. 

I have asked Congress for more money for 
the construction of roads, so that you may pene- 
trate freely to the most hidden beauties, and at 
a speed commensurate with the demands which 
the work of this day and generation makes upon 
the time of most of us. 

Finally I am coédperating to the limit of my 
authority with the commercial interests in 
whose hands the larger part of the task of trans- 
porting, lodging and feeding you in the parks 
must—for the present at least—remain. 

I want the parks to be as nearly as possible 
not only as free as the air but as accessible. I 
am therefore extending a personal invitation to 
you readers of THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL: 
first, to inform yourselves about the parks, and 
then to visit as many as you can, as early as 
you can and as often as you can. 

I am merely the trustee of your parks for the 
time being. I want you and your children to 
know them and to enjoy them; first, because 
they are yours, and second, because I know that 
we will all be better citizens for doing so. 


NOTE—The Editor of ‘My Government and I” has 
arranged with Secretary Lane that, if you will send your 
name and address to THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL WASH- 
INGTON BuREAU, there will be sent you a little book which 
tells the story of the National Parks, what they are and 
what is in them. After you have read this little book you 
may write again, stating which parA you are most interested 
in, and I will arrange for you to receive a booklet telling all 
about that particular park, with information as to expenses 
and accommodations after you get into the parks. And 
when you are ready to make a trip to the parks, or any jour- 
ney through the West, you might ask me to buy for you one 
of Uncle Sam’s wonderful new guide books to the Western 
United States. They are sold for one dollar each and are in 
four volumes, one for each of the four great transcontinental 
routes across the country: the Northern Pacific Route, the 
Overland Route, the Santa Fe Route, and the Shasta 
Route and Coast Line. With one of these in your hand, as 
you sit in your train you can read all about the country 
through which you are passing. 


nt Which Aims to 


Her Government 


United States Government. 


fi. department is conducted with the approval and 
coGperation of the Executive Departments of the 


Don’t Poison Yourself—or Others 


contain poisons and have been tried and 

found guilty of causing deaths. Uncle 

Sam knows all about them, but he has not yet 

succeeded in educating all his people about 

them, and THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL is trying 
to help him out. 

Before you give or accept any more advice 

about headache remedies you had better write 

to me to ask Uncle Sam to send you his little 


Me widely sold ‘‘ headache remedies” 


talk about the harmfulness of some of these 
preparations. Then you'll know what the dan- 
gers are; and, since your Government makes 
drug manufacturers declare the poisons their 
products contain, by reading the labels on the 
packages and bottles you can see for yourself 
what is in them. 

If you have any doubt about a remedy you 
should promptly consult your family physician 
before you use it. Self-drugging is dangerous. 


An Opportunity for Bird Lovers 


ERE is something Uncle Sam wants all bird 

lovers to do: Begin today to make notes of 
the dates on which you see the first robin of this 
season, the first thrush, and so on, with all the 
birds that come to you in the spring. At the 
same time write me that you wish to be one of 
Uncle Sam’s volunteer bird observers, and I will 
ask him to send you one of his blanks on which 
official records of the movements of our migra- 
tory birds are kept. The blank contains full in- 
structions and will tell you how to send it to 
Washington when your record is complete. 


The Government is collecting data from all 
over the country with regard to bird migration, 
and invites your coéperation in this study. For 
five cents you may buy a Government Bulletin 
on bird migration, which will assist you in the 
work of a volunteer bird observer. 

Here are two other Bulletins for bird lovers: 

‘*The English Sparrow as a Pest.”’ 

‘Fifty Common Birds of Farm and Orchard”’ 
(illustrated, 50 colored plates and complete de- 
scriptions; invaluable for learning to identify 
our common birds); 15 cents. 


the deadly mosquito. 


to visit them. 


WHAT ANY WOMAN MAY DO TO COOPER- 
ATE WITH HER GOVERNMENT IN MAY | 


ET into the girls’ and women’s canning movement. 
See that her home is PROPERLY screened against 


Inform herself about our National Parks and get ready 


Training With Uncle Sam 


ID you know that next summer there will 

be established a number of camps where 
students and business men may go and receive 
valuable military instruction? 

These camps will be under the direction of 
the Secretary of War, and in charge of selected 
officers of the United States Army. Those who 
attend the camps will learn the rudiments of the 
duties of officers and soldiers, military discipline, 
the military history of their country, and how 


to take care of themselves in the field in case 
they should be called upon to do so. 

Perhaps there will be a camp near enough to 
where you live so that your son—if eighteen 
years of age or over—your brother, or your hus- 
band may attend. Write to me and I will see 
that you are informed as to whether or not there 
will be a camp in your region, and, if there is 
to be one, as to the conditions of attendance 
and expenses. 


What Inches Cost 


O YOU know what the metric system is? 

It’s the universal system of measurements 
that practically every enlightened nation—and 
some not so enlightened—except the United 
States is using today. 

It is estimated that if Congress would make 
the metric system the standard for this coun- 
try it would save American business one hun- 
dred million dollars a year. 

No one can forget that ten cents make one 
dime, ten dimes one dollar; but who can re- 
member how many feet make a rod, or the 
difference between an avoirdupois ounce and a 


Troy ounce? Who realizes that a gallon in the 
United States is not a gallon in England? Or 
who knows how many pecks there are in a 
bushel? 

The metric system is as easy to remember as 
our decimal coinage system. Scientists and 
many industrial establishments are already 
using the metric system; it is only a question of 
time before the householder will also enjoy its 
benefits. 

Uncle Sam can tell you a most interesting 
story about the metric system. If you will 
write to me I will ask him to send it to you. 


PLEASE READ THIS CAREFULLY 


RITE to the WASHINGTON BUREAU Editor for whatever on this page 

interests or would help you. Send a two-cent stamp with your letter to 
cover part of the cost of the service. If you wish him to buy for you Govern- 
ment publications which are for sale only, send him the price in stamps. If 
there should be delay in receiving the Bulletins desired it should be borne in 
mind that the enormous response to this page has frequently caused the 
exhaustion of editions, and it usually requires two weeks or more to secure 
reprints. Sometimes no Government funds are available for reprinting free 
editions. In such cases the documents are obtainable only by purchase. 


Edited by 


DUDLEY HARMON 


At THE LapiEs’ HoME JoURNAL Washington 
Bureau: Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 


**Her Own Money” 


WANT to tell you about the industry which 

Uncle Sam and his workers in the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture have created for women 
and girls. Last year fifty thousand girls in fif- 
teen Southern states are each estimated to have 
made an average profit of twenty-three dollars 
and thirty cents in this new industry. Wouldn’t 
you like to learn how you may do something 
like that? 

The secret is very simple: Girls and their 
mothers are being taught to save the enormous 
excess of vegetables and fruits which usually go 
to waste on the farm, by putting them up in 
cans for home consumption or sale. 

This canning movement, initiated a few 
years ago, has assumed tremendous propor- 
tions. Forces of the Department of Agriculture 
and their state coéperators have given it a high 
degree of organization in many states and 
counties, but there remain millions of women 
and girls not yet informed about the possibilities 
open to them. 

If there is a canning club in your vicinity 
look it up and see what it is doing. If not, write 
to me and learn how the clubs are organized, or 
how you may get into the game by yourself 
at home. While the city woman can’t get her 
fruits and vegetables as cheaply as the girl on 
the farm, it will still be to her profit likewise to 
know about the canning work. Uncle Sam has 
full instructions and recipes for you, if you will 
but ask for them in case no demonstrator of the 
canning work is accessible in your locality. And 
now is the time to get ready! 


For Rural School- 
Teachers 


NCLE Sam is determined that there shall 
be a new era in rural life and education in 
this country, and is getting ready for it. That is 
why he has arranged a reading course for teach- 
ers of rural schools, and is organizing them into 
reading circles in which they may broaden their 
vision and their services to their communities. 
It’s nearly time now for many rural schools 
to be closing for the summer season. You can 
start your reading with your forthcoming vaca- 
tion if you will write and ask me to have you 
informed about the course for rural teachers and 
how you may join it. 


Every Home a Fortress 


V JHEN Americans declare nation-wide war 

on the mosquito the enormous annual loss 
from malaria will diminish. Yellow fever has 
been banished from the United States since the 
discovery that a specific mosquito is responsible 
for its spread. If we eliminate the malaria mos- 
quito, that disease will also disappear. 

Uncle Sam wants to enlist you and your fam- 
ily and your community in this year’s battle 
against the malaria mosquito. Your Federal 
guardians of the public health have prepared 
full instructions for home and community meas- 
ures to exterminate the mosquito or to guard 
against his destroying bite. They want you to 
inform yourself at once on how to fight this 
enemy of your home. 

Send me your name and address, saying 
which of the pamphlets named below you 
think will help you most to do your part in the 
war against the malaria mosquito: 

“Screening as an Antimalarial Measure.” 

“Prevention of Malaria.” 

‘Prevention and Destruction of Mosquitoes.”’ 

“‘ Antimalarial Measures for Farmhouses and 

Plantations.” 


Did You Know 


HAT for five cents you can buy from Uncle 

Sam a booklet that will tell you all about 
American flowers, fruits and seeds that are 
used in medicine? 

That two experts of the United States Public 
Health Service have written for the American 
mother complete instructions on how to take 
care of her baby during hot weather—now 
almost at hand? 

That a little book of home handicraft for 
boys may be bought of the United States 
Government for ten cents? It is particularly 
designed for instructing a boy how to make 
and repair things used on the farm. 

That a 32-page booklet on food customs and 
diet in American homes may be had for a nickel? 
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What it Means to a Scot 


“T SEE they have just dug up a corner stone 
of a library in Greece on which was in- 
scribed ‘4000 B.C.,’”’ remarked a student to a 
Scotchman. ‘‘ What do you suppose it means?”’ 

“Tt canna mean bu’ one thing,” answered 
the Scot solemnly: ‘‘ Before Carnegie.” 


Making a Platitude Correct 


OMMY was undergoing chastisement at the 
hands of his outraged mother for eating the 
jam. 

“Tommy,” she said, “‘this hurts me more 
than it does you.” 

And when Tommy was alone he produced a 
square piece of wood which he had placed where 
it was needed, and murmured reflectively: ‘I 
thought that board wouldn't do her hand any 
good.” 


A Matter of Taste 


UT you must remember, Edith,”’ said the 
young husband after the quarrel, ‘that 
my taste is better than yours. 

“Undoubtedly,” said Edith acidly, ‘“‘when we 
remember that you married me and I married 
you.” 

The Doctor’s Error 


ELPEAU, the great French surgeon, suc- 

cessfully performed a serious operation on a 
little child. The mother, overjoyed, called at 
the surgeon’s office and said: 

‘* Monsieur, my child’s life is saved and I do 
not know how to express my gratitude to you. 
Allow me, however, to present to you this 
pocketbook embroidered by my own hands.”’ 

The great surgeon smiled sarcastically. 
““Madame,” he said, “‘my art is not merely a 
matter of feeling. My life has its necessities like 
yours. Allow me, therefore, to decline your 
charming present, and to request some more 
substantial remuneration.” 

‘But, monsieur,’’ asked the lady, ‘“‘what 
remuneration do you desire?” 

“Five thousand francs.” 

The lady quietly opened the pocketbook, 
which contained ten notes of a thousand francs 
each, counted out five of them, and, politely 
handing them to the amazed physician, retired. 


The Mule as a Boy Sees It 


EING told to write a brief essay on ‘‘The 
Mule,”’ Ralph turned in to his teacher the 
following effort: 


The mew! is a hardier bird than the guse or the 
turkie. It has two legs to walk with, two more to 
kick with, and wears its wings on the side of its 
head. It is stubbornly backward about coming 
forward. 


Fulfilling the Requirements 


\Ve came up to his mother with an ex- 
pression of anxiety on his face. ‘‘ Ma,’ 
he asked, ‘‘if a poor, hungry little boy was to 
come to the back door and ask for something to 
eat, would you give him that piece of pie that 
was left over from dinner? 
‘*Ves, Willie, of course I would,” said the 

mother. 

Willie’s face cleared. 

“ All right,” he said, ‘“‘just wait a minute till 
I run round to the back door.” 


Too Much Work 


HE “‘one-gallus” customer drifted into a 
country store in Arkansas. 
‘*Gimme a nickel’s worth of asafetida,’”’ he 
drawled. 
The clerk poured it out and pushed it across 
the counter. 
“Charge said the customer. 
‘*What’s your name?”’ asked the clerk. 
**Honeyfunkel.”’ 
“Take it for nothing,” said the shopman. ‘“‘I 
wouldn’t write ‘asafetida’ and ‘Honeyfunkel’ 
for five cents.” 


That Helped Some 


A,” ASKED Johnny, “is the ink that 
papa writes with indelible?’ 
it isn’t,” answered his mother. ‘‘ Why?” 
Johnny breathed a sigh of relief. “I’m glad 
it isn’t,” he said, “‘for I just spilled it all over 
the carpet.” 


Bright Things of All Times 
That People Have Laughed Over 


DECORATION BY M. L. BLUMENTHAL 


Her Rates 


SCRUBWOMAN applied toa lady fora job. 
““What do you charge a day?”’ asked the 
mistress. 
“Well, mum,” was the reply, “‘a dollar and a 
quarter if I eats meself, and a dollar if you eats 
me. 


It Wouldn’t Do 


HE leading lawyer of a great railroad com- 
pany introduced the president of the road 
to a well-known clergyman. 

“Doctor,” said the lawyer jocosely after the 
introduction, ‘‘I thought it might be possible for 
you to give | Mr. a pass to heaven. 

“Oh, no,’”’ was the instant reply of the min- 
ister. ‘‘That wouldn’t do, you know. It would 
be a shame to separate him from his counsel.”’ 


A Reasonable Doubt 


NEW system of memory training was being 
taught in a small village and the instructor 
was becoming enthusiastic. 

“Now, for example,” he said, ‘‘suppose you 
wish to remember the name of the poet Bobby 
Burns. Fixin your mind a picture of an English 
policeman in flames. You know they call their 
policemen ‘bobbies,’ and there you have it. 
See? Bobby Burns.” 

‘**Yes,’’ said one pupil, “‘but I am not allowed 
to use slang or nicknames, so that, to me, would 
mean Robert Browning.” 


Why Edward Flunked 


“WE AT was the principal result of the 
flood?”’ asked the Sunday-school teacher. 

Edward pondered the question gravely. “T 
—, he said slowly, “the principal result was 
mud. 


No News to Him 


‘tC successful suitor met the ten-year-old 
brother of his affianced. 

“Don’t you want to congratulate me, 
Freddy?” asked the delighted youth. ‘Your 
sister promised last night to marry me.” 

“Huh!” said Freddy; ‘‘that’s stale. She 
promised mother six months ago that she’d 
marry you.” 


The Kinds He Knew 


NE of the questions in an examination on 
the subject of stock raising was: ‘‘ Name 
four different kinds of sheep.” 
An aspiring youth gave this for the answer: 
““Black sheep, white sheep, Mary’s little lamb 
and the hydraulic ram. 


From Experience 


HE question was given to the class, ‘‘ Why 
does a cow need two stomachs?”’ and little 
George’s answer savored of experience: 
“So that when she has an ache in one of them 
she can use the other.” 


His Definition 


ON, what is an average?” asked the father. 
“Why,” answered the youth, “it’s what 
the hen in the arithmetic lays an egg a day on.” 


His Obituary 


HEN a popular sea captain died the four 
leading men of the hamlet were selected to 
write an epitaph, and it was decided that each 
should write a line. The first wrote his easily. 
The second puzzled a little, then he wrote his. 
The third followed even more slowly but the 
fourth wrote as if inspired, and the whole verse 
read: 
Here lies the captain of the sea; 
Here lies him, here lies he; 
Hallaleujah, halleluee; 


As it Sometimes Happens 


Tati moon was casting shadows over a pair 
of lovers as they sat in the park overlooking 

New York Bay. He glanced out and saw the 
Statue of Liberty rising to its majestic height 
in the shadowy gloom. 

“TI wonder why they have the light so small,” 
he meditated aloud. 

‘‘Perhaps,”’ she said as she tried coquettishly 
to slip from his arm, ‘‘the smaller the light the 
greater the liberty.” 


His Revenge 


AMES, eight years old, had been naughty to 

the point of evoking a whipping from his long- 
suffering mother, and all day long a desire for 
revenge rankled in his little bosom. 

At length bedtime came, and, kneeling beside 
her, he implored a blessing on each member of 
the family individually, his mother alone being 
conspicuous by her absence. Then, rising from 
his devout posture, the little suppliant fixed a 
keenly triumphant look upon her face, saying, 
as he turned to climb into bed: 

“I s’pose you noticed you wasn’t in it.’’ 
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Not Too Good 


IMES are a trifle hard in the Cotton Belt 
just now, and money isa little scarce. Evi- 
dently U ncle Ephraim thinks so, for he came up 
to his supply merchant the other day and said: 
““Marse John, times is tighter dan ah evah 
seed ’em befo’. Do you know, Marse John, ah 
can’t get no money at all? No, sir, ah can’t 
get nuthin’! Ah can’t even get hold ofa nickel! 
Do you know, Marse John, hit actually looks 
like ah’ll have to go preachin’ in order to make 
a livin’. Ah done it once and ah ain’t too good 
to do it again!” 


An Infallible Recipe 


ITTLE Eunice was attending her first class 
in domestic science and was asked to tell 
briefly the surest way to keep milk from souring. 
And Eunice, who was an exceedingly practical 
child, gave this recipe: ‘‘Leave it in the cow. 


Cautious Baby 


$f V HOM does the baby favor?” inquired 
the friend of the family solicitously. 
“Nobody,” said Jimmie, who had been read- 
ing the war news. ‘‘ He’s neutral.” 


Millions of What? 


Y BOY,” said the minister, ‘‘do you 
know the meaning of energy and enter- 
prise?” 

No, sir,’’ answered Freddy, “‘I don’t believe 

0." 

“Well, I'll tell you. One of the richest men 
in the world came to this city without a shirt 
to his back, and now he has millions.” 

Freddy gazed at the clergyman in open-eyed 
amazement. “ Millions?” he asked. ‘‘ Why, how 
many of them can he wear at one time?” 


How She Fixed It 


ATHERINE and Margaret found them- 
selves seated next to each other at a dinner 
party and immediately became confidential. 
“Molly told me that you told her that secret 
I told you not to tell her,’”’ whispered Margaret. 
“Oh, isn’t she a mean thing!” gasped Kath- 
erine. ‘‘Why, I told her not to tell you!” 
“Well,” returned Margaret, ‘‘I told her I 
—” tell you she told me—so don’t tell her 
I did.” 


How He Enjoyed It 


IR,” said the young man with enthusiasm 
as he seized the lecturer’s hand and shook 
it warmly, “I certainly enjoyed your lecture 
last night very much indeed.” 
I am glad to hear that,” said the lecturer, 
“but I didn’t see you there.” 
‘“No,” admitted the youth, ‘‘I wasn’t there.” 
“But,” said the puzzled speaker, ‘“‘ how could 
you enjoy my lecture if you were not present?” 
“Oh, I bought tickets for my girl’s parents 
and they both went.” 


Not a Practical People 


OU know,” said the student sententiously, 
“the Romans had a strong sense of the 
beautiful.” 

s Yes,” agreed Mr. McGudley, “but then they 
wasn’t very practical. Them Roman candles 
is very pretty to look at, but it’s tarnation hard 
to read by ’em.’ 


What He Thousht of It 


fi young playwright was reading a new 
drama to some critics, when he noticed 

that one of them was asleep. Stopping, he 

awoke the sleeper and reproved him. He was 
reading his play, he said, to obtain the opinion 
of the critics. How, therefore, could a man 
who was asleep give an opinion? 

The offender pondered a moment and then 
ended the discussion by saying: 

‘Sleep is an opinion. 


A Fortunate Parent 


ES, indeed,” said the principal of the young > 


ladies’ seminary to the proud father, ‘‘ you 

ought to be very happy, my dear sir, to be the 
father of so large a family who are evidently so 
devoted to one another.” 

“Large family? Devoted?” gasped the old 
gentleman. ‘‘Why, what do you mean?”’ 

“Yes, indeed,” beamed the principal. “‘No 
fewer than nine of Edith’s brothers have been 
here this term to take her out, and she tells me 
she expects the tall one with the blue eyes again 
tomorrow.” 


Where the Rule Didn’t Work 


NE dollar, please,’ said the dentist. 

‘“But,”’ protested the patient, “‘your sign 
reads: ‘Painless extracting free,’ and now you 
want a dollar.” 

“Certainly,” replied the dentist. re- 
member that you yelled a bit, so this does not 
apply in your case. I do painless extracting 
free, just as I advertise, but yours evidently 
was not painless and so I make a charge for it. 
One dollar, please.’ 


An Exception 


EMEMBER, my son,”’ said the father, 
“that politeness costs nothing.” 
““Oh, I don’t know,” returned his hopeful. 
“Did you ever try putting ‘Very respectfully 
yours’ at the end of a telegram?» 


Not That Kind - 


HE business agent for a Chautauqua went 
to a prosperous town to see some of the 
natives with regard to booking a performance 
and finally landed in the office of Jones. 
“Ves, I am Mr. Jones,” said the occupant. 
““What can I do for you?” 
“‘T called to see you about a Chautauqua,” 
returned the visitor. 
‘Nothing doing,’’ curtly answered Jones. 
“My wife and I have already decided on a car 
of another make.” 


The Rewards of Literature 


ID you make any money on your last 
novel?” asked the writer’s close friend. 
“Did I make any money?”’ echoed the great 
novelist. ‘‘ Well, I should say I did! I sold that 
description of the Palisades in Chapter 3 to the 
Quickline Railroad for five thousand dollars. 
My tribute to the Plaster de Paris Hotel in New 
York, in Chapter 10, brought me three thousand 
dollars from the hotel people, and the United 
Resorts Limited paid me another thousand for 
my rhapsody on the sunset in the Umpegog 
Mountains, in Chapter 30, where the hero takes 
her in his arms. What’s left of it I boil down 
into a short story and get ten dollars for it. Did 
I make any money? Well, now!” 


Merely a Matter of Choice 


OBBY,”’ said the teacher sternly, ‘‘do you 
know that you have broken the Eighth 
Commandment by stealing James’ apple?” 
“Well,” explained Bobby, ‘‘I thought I might 
just as well break the Eighth and have the 
apple as to break the Tenth and only covet it.” 


Seizing the Opportunity 


EVER put off till tomorrow what you can 
do today,’’’ quoted Willie’s mother. 
“‘That’s right, ma,’’ agreed Willie cheerfully; 
“so I guess I’ll finish up the other part of that 

cherry pie right away.” 


Was In Over His Head 


HE attorney for the defense had been al- 
lowed fifteen minutes in which to make his 
argument. He began by alluding to the old 
swimming hole of his boyhood days, telling in 
flowery periods of the balmy air, the joy of 
youth, the singing birds, the cool water —— 
And then he was interrupted by the voice of 
the judge. 
“Come out, Chauncey,” he drawled, “and put 
on your clothes. Your fifteen minutes are up.”’ 
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The instrument the 
worlds greatest artists 


It is natural that in the musical world there should be singers 
and instrumentalists whose transcendent art places them in the fore- 


front of their profession. | 


These artists have attained their commanding positions by reason 
of their superb artistry, and it is no mere coincidence that they have 
without exception chosen the Victrola as the instrument to carry 
their sublime art into the home with the utmost fidelity. 

The Victrola is the greatest of 
all musical instruments not only 
because it brings you the exact ren- 
ditions of the world’s famous artists, 
but because it has through sheer 
merit and through world-wide rec- 
ognition by millions of music-lovers 
earned this high honor the artists 
have conferred upon it. 


‘ 
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Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the 
complete line of Victors and Victrolas—$10 to 
$400—and play the music you know and like best. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important warning. Victor Records can 
be safely and satisfactorily played only with 
Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on 
Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records cannot 
be safely played on machines with jeweled or 
other reproducing points. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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OFT silky hair, smooth 
white skin, delicate little 
garments—from head to foot 


= everything about a child says, 
| “To keep me clean use Ivory 
Soap.” 


To the mother who knows 
Ivory Soap nothing else seems 
quite good enough; nothing else 
seems to have the purity and 
mildness which she desires. 


For thirty-seven years Ivory 
3 Soap has been associated with 
the most exacting of toilet, 
laundry and household uses. 


Wherever cleaning tends to 
irritate or injure, making nec- 
i essary a soap of extreme mild- 
ness and purity, it is natural 
to trust to Ivory. 


SOAP 


FLOATS 
99#% PURE 


CTER & GAMBLE CO., CINC.mwA 
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Your Boy and Mine 


WOMAN abhors war even more strongly than does a man. This is 
not altogether the result of sex, but it is the woman who, in the end, 
pays the highest price for war. With her husband killed or maimed 

for life, the burden falls on her. Hers is the lonely vigil or the frightful battle 
afterward. It is always an act of heroism when a mother lets her boy go to 
war. It logically follows, therefore, that women are foremost in all peace 
movements. A woman’s natural instinct is to give life and preserve it and 
defend it, not to destroy it. 


BUT IN THE YEARS TO COME the American woman is 
destined to look the whole question of preparedness in the 
face. Whether we are in favor of war or peace is not the 


question. None of us, man or woman, of rational mind 
The Futuse favors war. The progress of events has, however, altered 
af thie the position of this country. Not many years ago our land 
was bounded by the two oceans, and when we acquired 
ka Alaska it altered our position scarcely at all. But when we 


achieved the Philippine Islands and Hawaii, and when 
we built the Panama Canal, our position as a nation of 
itself was at an end and we became a world power touching elbows with other 
nations. Our ‘splendid isolation’? was no more. Our possessions became 
“‘feelers,’’ and when one has ‘‘feelers’’ they are sometimes apt to be stepped 
upon. Then we have much of the gold of the world: just now we have 
practically all. We have a great deal of the iron ore: our manufacturing 
facilities are enormous: we invite envy and jealousy. And these again 
sometimes lead to trouble. In short, it is not likely that the United States 
will be able to keep out of complications with other nations in the future as 
successfully as it has in the past. And this means that we must be prepared. 


Now, ALL RECENT WARS HAVE DEMONSTRATED the 
futility of the volunteer service, and certainly the methods 
of modern warfare have proved its absolute inadequacy. 
While any thought of compulsory military service is, as 
yet and for many years to come, out of all question as 
appealing to the democratic American mind, one thing is 
certain: in case of war our young men would be drafted 
for military service. That much at least is positive and 
cannot be escaped. The question, therefore, for parents 
of boys is not ‘‘ Do we believe in war?”’ or ‘‘ Do we believe in preparedness ?”’ 
but ‘‘ Are we willing that our boys shall be drafted for service, in case of war, 
absolutely unfitted and untrained?”’ That is the question that stares you 
and me, as the fathers of boys, in the face. I am not advocating the military 
training of our boys: I am not favoring or opposing preparedness here. That 
is not the function of this magazine. But I am a father of two boys, and I 
am asking myself the same question I am asking you: Whatever may be my 
personal view of war, am I willing to let my boys be drafted and go into 
war untrained, inefficient, for a foreign soldier, trained and efficient, to shoot 
at, and my boys unable to take care of themselves? There is no time for 
proper training once the boys are drafted. Military experts claim that a boy 
can be trained in six months’ service, with a week or ten days each following 
year for “brushing up,” so that a preliminary military training is not 


impossible for a boy earning his livelihood. - 


EVERY PARENT WHO HAS NOW or will have within the next 
few years a son, in good health, between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five, will have to face this question and squarely 
meet it. Wedonot solve it by turning our faces away from 
it: from advising or allowing our boys to ignore it. It is no 
: use to say: ‘‘ We will cross that bridge when we come to it.” 
heen We may come to it sooner than we think. To argue that 

we, invite war by having our young men trained is hardly 
logical. We do not invite punctures by having extra tires aboard our auto- 
mobiles: nor fire by having extinguishers: nor the end of life by being insured: 
nor drowning by having life preservers. But these precautions do prepare us. 
The question is ahead of us and we cannot dodge it: How are we going to 
let our boy face the possibility of being drafted for military service? As 
inefficient and unable to take care of himself, or, at least, as trained to the 
rudimentary knowledge of war? That is the real essence of ‘‘preparedness”’ 


The Real 


IN THE RURAL CORRESPONDENCE of a Nebraska weekly 
recently there appeared this illuminating paragraph: 


‘‘Gran’ma Timmons visited old friends in our midst on Tues- 
day, driving over from her son-in-law’s in Clay Crossing with her 
granddaughter in the latter’s new runabout. Gran’ma, who for 
all her eighty-seven years is as lively as a cricket, said she really 
came to buy a new spring hat.”’ 


Therein lie all the philosophy and contention of the Cult 
of the New Woman. Gran’ma—we will wager on it—is 
called that just for old-times’ sake. It is all that is left to her of the aged 
tradition of her sex—and all she wants left, more than likely. Time was 
when Gran’ma Timmons at eighty-seven would have sat in a wooden rocker 
on a worn and faded chintz cushion, about as cushiony from years of sitting 
as a barrel head, at one side of the kitchen stove, with her home-knit feet in 
the oven and her needles clicking. Likely as not there’d have been a cat 
asleep on her lap, and over her head the wedding clock with the wooden 
works would have ticked off the slipping sands of her nodding life. But look 
at Gran’ma Timmons today—a gran’ma in name only, “‘lively as a cricket’”’— 
speeding around in her granddaughter’s automobile and probably all the way 
over from Clay Crossing urging granddaughter to “give her a little more gas.” 
And observe, pray, the last—the final—touch that puts the quietus forever 
on all the Gran’ma Timmonses of yesteryear: ‘‘She really came to buy a new 
hat.”” Hat! Gone is the bonnet, badge of one-time gran’mahood; come is 
the ‘‘hat,’’ symbol of a girlhood that shall never wane. And never may it; 
for we love you, Gran’ma Timmons of 1916, and our love is going to broaden 
and deepen as we grow more used to you. 


OF COURSE WE HAVE KNOWN THAT THIS MAGAZINE was 
read, or a million and three-quarters good Americans 
wouldn’t buy it; and we’ve assumed that it was liked, or 
the same number of good Americans wouldn’t have bought 


Old 


it twice; but we really have never realized till now that in 
publishing the HoME JouRNAL we were actually sending 
Doctor broadcast a device of distinct therapeutic value. A doctor 
Journal out in Xenia, Ohio, has let in the light. He tells us that he 


has cured rheumatism, chills and ague, set broken limbs and 
induced nights of peaceful repose that otherwise would have been ages of 
exquisite torment—all with a single expertly handled copy of THE LaptEs’ 
HoME JOURNAL. He used it as a splint in the case of a fractured shin; and 
solemnly avers that when spread like a tent in a hot oven it absorbs in ten 
minutes enough heat—and thereafter 4o/ds it—to make the opulent hot-water 
bottle of commerce droop its spout in shame. Applied as such to aching or 
chilly parts of the human anatomy the effect is immediate and lasting. 
Moreover, he finally informs us that on one occasion when he blew out a tire 
on a lonely country road he slipped a twenty-page patch of the magazine 
between the inner tube and the shoe and rolled safely home. We record his 
discovery here with gratitude and pride, desirous that our readers may share 
the satisfaction that is ours when, in an age of effort so often crowned with 
failure, we are told that we have builded better than we knew. 


THERE COMES TO MOST ofus A TIME when we go through 
a period of cold and confusion: when we miss a Presence. 
Unfortunately we do not always realize to the full the 
value of the Presence while it is still with us: what it means 


While to us: how large a part it plays in every part of our lives. 

Richie 3 We take for granted so easily and lightly the things that 

S on $4 ” we have: even a mother. For she has such a quiet and 
t1 ere 


unassuming way of doing things, and a thing done with 
love and without fuss is apt sometimes to go unnoticed. It 
is the thing which makes a noise that attracts our attention: and mothers 
rarely make noises. They do things so naturally and so quietly that fre- 
quently we don’t even know they do them—until they are no longer done 
for us and then we realize—no: I wouldn't say too late, for it is never too 
late to realize a mother’s solicitude and love. But it is better to realize it 
while she is still here. Child love to the mother is not a whit less welcome 
than is mother love to the child. A caress if we are present: a letter when 
we are absent: a visit no matter how long we have to travel: means more 
to a mother than all the roses we can lay over her afterward. A mother is 
such a precious possession that we cannot take too precious good care of her 
and see to it that her heart is filled with our love and her soul with the good 
cheer and happiness that we can bring her. The longest time she is with us 
is short enough: each day after she is away from us is apt to be very long. 


“4 F for every parent of an American boy in good health to answer. 
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THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO, on April 23, William 
Shakespere passed away. This date is definitely known, but 
the date of his birth is still unknown. The records of Stratford- 
on-Avon show that he was baptized on April 26, 1564, so, 


What We 


presumably, he was fifty-two years old at the time of his pass- 
Tiea*s Kinces ing away. It is amazing how little we know of Shakespere: 
even the spelling of his family name is uncertain. His 
About father’s name is spelled sixteen different ways in the Council 
Shakespere Book of Stratford. Shakespere himself is said always to have 


written it ‘‘Shakespere,”’ but on his plays and poems the 
printed signature reads: ‘‘Shakespeare.”’ His father is said to have usually 
written it ‘‘Shaxpeare.”” Of Shakespere’s ancestry almost nothing is known; 
of his own life almost as little. There is not the slightest authentic record of 
his boyhood or early youth, and at eighteen he is said to have married Anne 
Hathaway, of Stratford. But even this is in doubt, as the records vary between 
Agnes Hathaway, of Shottery, and Annam Whateley de Temple Grafton— 
although the latter is supposed to be an error. Not a letter, not a manuscript, 
in his handwriting exists. His will exists signed three times; there is a deposi- 
tion in a lawsuit on which is his signature; and upon two house deeds. But 
that is all. Not-a book that he owned has ever been found: the three pur- 
porting to be his are in doubt. Not a single portrait of him has ever been 
proved as authentic. Not an authoritative personal belonging has ever 
been found. Considering the towering preéminence of Shakespere, it is truly 
astonishing how little the world knows about his personality. 


THE EXTENT TO WHICH THE TERM ‘HIGH BROW” has 
crept into our everyday speech is distinctly unfortunate. 
No term has been more ill-used. Some of the best move- 
ments of today are actually retarded and injured by the 
application of the term and the public’s all-too-ready 
acceptance, and erroneous acceptance, ofit. It has positively 
become a veritable bugaboo. A man, or his efforts, may be 
written down as ‘“‘cheap,”’ or he may be said to bea “grafter,”’ 
or be called a ‘‘boss,”’ or even be accused of being vicious or unclean, and folks 
may look at him askance or shrug their shoulders. But, relatively speaking, 
he will go unscratched compared to what happens if he is called a “high 
brow.”” The public will flee from him or his work as if he were a leper. He 
is positively condemned, and in that condemnation the public sets the doom 
on intelligent effort, and the seal on a deference to mediocrity. There is no 
term in our modern speech that we can so well spare: none that every 
intelligent person should make a point of avoiding. 


“High Brow” 


] A MINISTER AT ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, the Reverend 
Robert Davies, by name, has found a means to get young 
people into his morning service that is interesting and has 
worked out successfully. He asks them to come with their 


| Where Boys 


parents, and, after the opening organ prelude, an anthem 

‘ by a quartet and the responsive reading, he gives a little 

| and Girls talk of about five minutes to his ‘‘junior congregation,” as 

Go to he calls it. This is followed by a hymn, and during this 
Church 


singing the young people are allowed to file out of the 
church and go home. Thus he keeps them in church never 
more than twenty minutes; about as long as a restless boy or girl can keep 
still in church or anywhere else. The plan has worked admirably. Scores 
of boys and girls come, and each year the number increases. It has resulted 
in families, as units, coming to church; in introducing moral questions which 
can be continued at home without the usual embarrassment; and it has 


THE MOTHER IS USUALLY THE LAST in the family to be 
considered in the matter of a vacation. The school plans the 
vacation for the children: the college or the office arranges 
the vacation for the daughters, and business provides a time 
of knock-off for the husband or sonat work. But themother— 
who plans or schemes a vacation for her? Usually she sup- 
plements the school, the college or the shop, and plans and 
packs the others off until there is no one left to plan or pack 
mother off. She never thinks about a vacation for herself, or 
if she does she keeps quiet about it and dismisses it as out of the question. 
But is it? Certainly she needs a respite: all agree on that. Then why 
shouldn’t she have it? It can be done if the members of the family give it a 
little more thought than usually they do. But someone should plan for her 
vacation as she plans for others: someone should save a little money : someone 
should assign and divide the household tasks, look up the best place for 
mother to go and the train which she will take, and help to pack and get 
her off. Turn about is fair play, and this idea of planning for a knock-off for 


mother is commended to families where the thought, unfortunately, is all 
too new! 


Mother a 


| Vacation 


IT WAS, OF COURSE, AN EASTERN WOMAN who smiled 
just a little pityingly as her Iowa hostess, in praising the 
beauties of that royal state, remarked upon the number of 
automobiles owned in one county there. ‘‘As if,’’ she 
observed to a friend over the teacups, on her return to New 

d York, ‘‘there were as many cars in those unsettled parts as 
a here.”” That woman merely reflectin int of vi 

ere an was y reflecting a po ew 
that we are all liable to take on if we are not careful: an 
assumption that our own immediate environmen‘ contains 
most of everything that makes life really worth living. Of course a satis- 
faction with what fortune has given us is much to be desired, and most 
commendable when possessed, but not at the sacrifice of a comprehension of 
our neighbor’s satisfaction with 47s lot, lesser or greater in good things as it 
may be. Besides, what would the lady from New York have said if she had 
known that Sutton County, Texas, possesses more automobiles per capita 
than any other political subdivision of the United States? When she reads 
here that every family in that entire county owns one or more automobiles it 
may set her to thinking. 


SOME OF Us GET DISCOURAGED AT TIMES by what we 
see around us, and are apt to wonder ‘‘whether decency 
pays.” We see indecent plays and moving pictures thrive: 
erotic books sell by the thousands, and women give the 
Nines impression, in their dress, that they are not as careful of 

| standards as they might be. Of course there is a basis for 
all this thinking: it is idle to deny it. But when we make 
| a careful stock-taking, things are not so bad as they seem. 
Indecency is not rampant. There are indecent pMys that 
thrive and erotic books that sell, but that is not a new condition: it was 
always thus and ever will be. There are persons who like that sort of thing, 
and that kind of person will always be with us, do what we may. You can’t 
wash out the entire human mind. But for every woman who is careless in 
her dress there are hundreds who are careful: the trouble is that the latter 
do not attract the eye, while the former do. Some of the most successful 
plays at the theaters last winter were as clean as a hound’s tooth and as 
sweet as a field of clover in June. Books there were that sold by the hundreds 
and thousands that were as good and uplifting as any others ever published. 


Za 


| 
| given the young a real proprietary interest in this church. The idea of the The ‘‘movies’’ had their share of the best that has ever been offered. There | be: 
‘junior congregation’’ has possibilities in it for every minister who is asking is a clean side to life: it isn’t all smirched. It couldn’t be. The American Johi 
| himself: ‘‘ How can I get the young people in the church?” people wouldn’t stand for it. Things get a bit bad at times, and then they | ba 
pick up and get better. But very bad they never remain for any length of | ont 
| time. It isn’t American. The man who says that decency doesn’t pay doesn’t 1 chie 
| THIS IS THE MONTH WHEN THOUSANDS of girls are think- see straight. He confuses the fringe and the whole cloth: a smattering of | Was 

ing seriously of the work they are going to do in the world people here and there, but not the American people. Not for one minute! i} ss 

for the next few years or a lifetime. Probably the great i fous 
majority are intending to teach, or to enter one of the many | J 
i branches of social-service work. They have high ideals, OUT IN IDAHO THERE Is NOW the rapidly growing city of | the. 
"Do I W: enthusiasm, confidence: and they are inspired by the Twin Falls. But eleven years ago it was a rolling sea of | — 
| Aad ant} spirit of self-giving that a worth-while education fosters, purple sage, dotted by the tents and shacks of some thirty | poke 
i} ped ‘ But and by the opportunities to help that offer on all sides. ui pioneers. The streets were lanes cut through the giant sage. | the 
| “Can I? There are many women who made this same choice five The Woman | Not 2 tree was in sight. The sun beat down with tropical plea 
and ten years ago, with this same unfaltering faith in Wh fierceness. Everywhere was dust nearly a foot deep. Winds | ge 
| themselves and their ideals of service. Some of them are buoyant and useful ° scorched by the desert-heat beat day and night almost | er 
i} and successful today. Others have failed and turned to other fields for Saved aTown unceasingly. All the discomforts and hardships merged into i| He. 
| self-support. Still others have failed yet work on in a treadmill drudgery a wave of homesickness that swelled as it rolled along. The | T 

that avails nothing. The difference lay not necessarily in the quality of their men who, in their efforts to conquer the wilderness, had left loved ones in a 

| ideals or their enthusiasms-or their industry. The trouble is, they did not far-off civilization all but succumbed to it. It grew until it threatened to be ] A 
| all sufficiently study themselves and their own temperaments and characters as demoralizing to the life of the embryo city as a band of murderous red- I step 
| when they were making their choice. They took for granted that inclination skins. There came a time when the situation became acute, and depopulation it brot 
|| implied ability. They did not ask: ‘‘Am I fitted for this life of giving myself stared the so-called town in its dusty little face. But there was one woman | nde 
| and my interest and my love to others—not to those whom I choose—but who ‘‘saw.”’ ‘It’s a home these men need,”’ she told her husband. ‘It will hab 
| to any others, a// others, all whom God or chance sends my way?” save them and save the town; and, as ours is going to be the only real home i T 
For if you are not, teaching and social work—which are preéminently within miles, we must throw it open to them.”’ 1 hair 
| vocations of personal influence and concrete reactions—are not for you. She did so. Before the plastering was dry she held a housewarming. And | - 
| A visionary desire to serve Humanity with a capital ‘‘H”’ is a beautiful thing. every week the men gathered there and enjoyed good music, entertainment, | ie 
| But it is not an easy thing. It must be backed up by a definite fresh-every- good things to eat and the spirit of a realhome. Recently this woman passed | don 
1 morning interest and sympathy and love for other people’s dirty little boys; away, and the sorrow that her going brought to many was more genuine to the | gow 
| for the flippant, hard-eyed girl with no mother; for the dull-eyed woman ‘“‘Homeless Twenty” that organized themselves under that name that first | _ 
i) who has money for movies but not for bread; and, sometimes hardest of all, night than to any others. They have erected to their ‘‘foster mother’ an | i 
|| for the carelessly cruel little-daughters-of-the-rich who least of all want the enduring monument of granite and bronze, but it is in the larger and deeper | S 
things they need most. And that is a hard thing. Some women are big enough sense that the town itself is her more enduring monument. | ban 
to achieve it. Many just as generous-hearted are so sensitively and fastidi- To few women perhaps is given the opportunity so conspicuously to serve | ie 
ously constructed that this daily contact wears them out. Many revolt after the needs of a community with the richness of their home life as did Mrs. pe 

a short time and lose the vision that they have not the strength to keep. McCollum, of Twin Falls. But to all is possible this greater vision and ideal age 
Every girl who leans toward a vocation of this character should search her- of home as a community factor; and where vision is, opportunity knocks in ried 

self and ask: ‘‘Do I think I cam do it, day after day and year after year?”’ various guises. To few, perhaps, will be given the monument, but we all can my 
When she can honestly answer this affirmatively—God speed her! have a working ideal of a citizenship that carries with it its own reward. toa 
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HE day had been overcast; now rain 

began tofall. Lower Broadway, walled 

in by its immense office buildings, was 
a gloomy cafion. Mr. Adolph Weissel was 
at his father’s table in hisroom. It was the 
rule in this family: the eldest son took the 
head of affairs. Before him on the wall were 
the portraits of the others; they had dropped the 
“‘von”’ after the grandfather’s day; a banking 
house in this country may have a name but 
not a title from the Dual Monarchy. It was the 
boast that this house changed only as death 
changed it. 

John Hoff came in to put on the light. He 
was always about here to take care of Mr. 
Weissel, as he had taken care of his father. The banker 
could have turned the light on by putting out his hand, but 
John Hoff had always put it on for the father, and, as I have 
written, they did not change. 

He spoke as he leaned over the table to turn the button 
onthe lamp. ‘See that man going out? That’s Farnsworth, 
chief of the United States Secret Service. They’re crazy in 
Washington—got the whole force over here. Spy mad, I 
say.’ 
Through the open door Mr. Weissel saw a little, sharp- 
featured man, clerical in aspect like a minor canon. 

John Hoff went on adjusting the lamp shade and squaring 
the evening paper on the table: ‘‘ Better be on the home job, 
I say. They’re here spy scouting, and somebody holds up a 
train out of Washington. It’s all there in the paper. Cut 
the passenger coaches off when they stopped for water, ran 
the rest of the train down the track a mile—no hurry—nice, 
pleasant time. And only the United States mail cut open, 
they say. Any old crook kicks the United States; no danger 
in that! A passenger might take a fall out of "em. They’ll 
print tomorrow that foreign spies did it to get documents!” 
He put a wealth of ironical emphasis into the final words. 

Then he went out to his place in the corridor. 


T THIS moment a carriage drew up by the curb, and a 
woman, trim, young and smart, got out and came up the 
steps. She asked for Mr. Adolph Weissel, and John Hoff 
brought her into the banker’s office. Mr. Weissel was sur- 
prised; his visitor was not one of the complacent American 
wards who came to demand a higher per cent on her trust 
with the manner of one who disciplines an upper servant. 

This visitor entered with a timid, foreign manner. Her 
hair was black, almost blue-black under the lights, and it 
clustered about her head in that adorable way that softens 
the face and sweetens its youthful lure. Her eyes were big 
and blue and wholly out of place in the olive skin, as though 
dominant strains of distant races were mingled in her. Her 
gown was simple and perfect, with tiny bands of exquisite 
fur. She had the hesitant, depending manner of a young 
girl of some foreign family, taken but yesterday from the 
seclusion of a convent. 

She made a little curtsy, as she would have done, the 
banker thought, in her father’s house to a distinguished 
guest. ‘‘Is it Mister Weissel,”’ she said, ‘‘that I have the 
favor to address?’’ She spoke with a quaint accent, as 
though her tongue, accustomed to another language, man- 
aged the unfamiliar words with some concern; and she hur- 
ried like a child embarrassed: ‘‘I am Hildegard von Reda; 
my father 

She paused as though fright, the emotions of an interview 
to which she was not accustomed, shortened her breath. The 
banker motioned John Hoff to go out. He brought a chair 


“There is Fifty Thousand Dollars, if | Do Not Mistake. Will You Count It?” 
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himself. The girl was lovely. Her glamour was on him. Her 
emotion, her vague immaturity, her little embarrassments, 
thrilled him. He put her into a chair and stood up near her 
by the table. 

Her aspect and manner could not be mistaken in this 
crude land of assertive youth; and the name he vaguely 
remembered. It wasan old family, with estates in Hungary. 
There was the name in his father’s letters, long ago, from 
Vienna in the days after the university. He had put them 
in the published volume of memoirs made up from the scraps 
of his father’s life. There was the echo of some note of 
romance, as he remembered. The letters detailed covert 
adventures with a youthful Reda. 

“‘T am greatly honored,’’ he said. ‘‘Is your father in New 
York?” 

“Yes, Mister Weissel,”” she answered, nervously pulling 
off a glove in her embarrassment to explain her errand, “‘ that 
isit ... heishere . . . but he is ill, quite ill.” 

The banker hastened with his sympathy. ‘I am sorry,” 
he said; ‘‘can I be of any service to him?” The end of the 
sentence was added with some restraint—to be a formal 
courtesy. Even distinguished persons could receive from 
the head of a banking house only this service of courtesy to 
be distinguished from financial aid. 

“Why, yes, Mister Weissel,’’ she said, “‘if you please. He 
wishes very greatly to see you.’’ She hesitated. ‘‘He has 
sent me to ask if you would call upon him at his hotel.” 

Her voice was blurred with embarrassment, and her eyes, 
great and blue, sought timid cover under the exquisite lids 
with their fringe of long, dark lashes curling at the tips. 

The charm of this dainty creature, appearing thus as by 
some fairy wish on this afternoon of rain and cloud, was on 
the man like a spell of witchery. He was at the meridian of 
life where one’s appreciation of youth and its glories seems 
to increase as each day moves one farther out from its 
enchanted Eden. The perfume from that Eden entered and 
was about the man. 


UT even thus, under its sorcery, he judged the matter 

calmly: This visiting Austrian would be after some form 
of financial aid, money to get home on, perhaps; at the least 
an extension of credit along some line. He was not to be 
misled. He projected the almost certain object, revolved it 
swiftly and considered it. In a moment, before the drooping 
eyelids lifted, he had circled the thing and judged it. He 
could meet the requirements of a social obligation; and the 
other, when it came up, he could doubtless manage. 

“‘Certainly,”’ he said, ‘‘I shall go to see your father at 
once.” 

The sun came out in the girl’s face, it dimpled about her 
mouth. ‘‘Oh,”’ she said, ‘‘my father will be so relieved to 
see you. He does not know what todo. We are quite alone, 
and America is strange to us.’’ She mentioned the smartest 
hotel in New York, where the diplomatic corps of the Central 
Powers usually put up. ‘The tenth floor and the roomeight. 
My father will thank you.” She added the little courtesy: 
“And I thank you.” 

She put out her ungloved hand, and he carried it to his 
lips; the soft palm and the delicate fingers thrilled him. 
“You will present my distinguished compliments,” he said. 


“‘T will see your father tonight. If my mother 

were in New York she would call upon you; 

unfortunately I am alone.” He added: 

“You will be there to present me to your 

father; I shall hope to see you.” 

She looked down with a faint flush of color. 

“‘Oh, yes, we are quite alone.’’ She went 
out. John Hoff, big and bareheaded, put her 
into the carriage. 

The banker crossed slowly to the window. 
He saw the carriage depart and John Hoff, on 
the steps in the drizzling rain, looking after it, 
his chin gathered into his big hand, like a man 
before a puzzle that disturbs him. And he 
thought how impressive the charm of this girl 
was upon everybody. The self-reliant young women of 
America lacked this subtle atmosphere. It remained only 
in the older world, with the training of dependence, with 
the delicate flower of femininity that the guarded home 
and the convent protected. It was little wonder that even 
this common man did not escape the spell of it. 

He smiled at John Hoff’s unconscious comment, uttered 
aloud as he returned into the corridor: 

“Some girl!” 


ITH his dress, that evening, the banker took every care. 

The rain had cleared away and the night came out fine. 
He walked from his house on the Avenue to the hotel—no 
great distance across the streets. At the hotel he went 
directly up and to the number given. 

The girl opened the door to a little sitting room. She was 
in a simple frock that brought her youth, her slender figure 
and her color conspicuously to the eye. She murmured 
some appreciation, and he entered. 

Propped up in a great chair a big, old man sat by a table. 
At once the banker recognized the foreign type—there could 
be no mistake—the features, the swarthy face, even the 
cropped hair after the Teutonic fashion spreading south 
from Berlin into the Dual Monarchy. And the voice con- 
firmed it. 

The old man cried out: ‘Ach, Heinrich Weissel, you have 
not changed!’ Then he seemed to remember, and he added 
with a courteous apology: ‘Pardon, sir, I was startled. I 
saw your father as he used to be in Vienna in the old days. 
Overlook, if you please, that I do not rise.’’ And he put out 
his hand—a big, gaunt, bleached-out hand. 

The banker noticed the hand and its weak pressure. The 
man was ill beyond a doubt. And he replied with an equal 
courtesy, with a friendly welcome suited to a companion 
of his father’s youth, discovered here by happy chance and 
to whom he coyld be of service. 

Von Reda smiled upon him. “I am fortunate to find 
you,” he said; ‘‘my position here is difficult. I do not know 
what to do, and there is no one to consult.” 

These words did not reassure the banker. They confirmed 
his first estimate of the affair. But it was an event foreseen, 
and he met it. ‘I shall be delighted to be of any service,” 
he said. 

‘“‘T was sure of it,’’ replied Von Reda. ‘‘ You are one of us. 
A generation does not change what is in the blood. With 
you, with a son of Heinrich Weissel, I can speak freely. I 
thought of your house. Hildegard was afraid to go; but 
I could not, and we had to find some friend here.’’ He 
paused, then went on: ‘According to plan, I was to meet 
Augsburg here the night before he sailed.” He named a 
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| E NEVER sawthem. They were the diners 


in the Ambervelt—persons who, like the 
smug room clerks at the desk, were conscious 
of being at the correct place, a place where the rates 
for rooms, baths and suites exceeded the per-square- 
foot charge of any other hostelry in America, and 
where the service was silent, slow and impudent. 
George Dross worked in his little room in the 
basement of the Ambervelt situated below the 
dining room and above the sub-basements and sub- 
sub-basements. Occasionally he heard the well- 
bred clatter of the porcelain, the gleaming plated 
silverware and the polished glass drifting down 
from overhead. The sounds represented living 
folks. He felt an impersonal affection for them. Most of 
them wore evening clothes; but he did not think of them as 
being in fine array. When he heard them he only said to him- 
self: ‘‘Listen! There are ‘the clatterers.’’”? And in these 
words he created for himself a new name for human beings. 
If a person has sat up expectantly to soup or lolled over 
coffee in the main dining room of the Ambervelt, he or she 
must have noticed that the centerpiece of the round table is 
always a basket containing flowers. This does not draw the 
notice at once, for at first it is like the conventional decora- 
tions which we expect. But before dinner is over attention 
is brought to these delicate lilies, roses, or other buds and 
blooms with their fragile, translucent petals and their fresh, 
moist stems and leaves; often enough, indeed, one speaks 
of the originality and delicacy of design, saying: ‘‘ Where 
do you suppose they get these things?’’ or: “See! these 
baskets and flowers with their delicate coloring are all made 
of some kind of confection or sugar.’”’” So ‘“‘the 
clatterers’’ know inan impersonal way of an artist 
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endless floral ingenuity which had 
passed her day by day, and now had 
culminated in a sheaf of sugar lilies 
of transcendent beauty. 

“‘ Alice, my dear,’’ said she to her 
coworker in garment checking, ‘‘ I’m 
going down to see where those things 
is made.” 

“’S against the rules,” the stately 
brunette replied. 

‘‘Nevertheless,’’ Margareta said, 
with a glance at the clock whose soft 
chimes lend to the thick-carpeted 
corridor an atmosphere of time pass- 
ing luxuriously amid distinction of 
surroundings. ‘‘ And bein’ only five- 
fifteen—once again—nevertheless.”’ 

So it was that Dross, who had 
pulled down from a candy hook a 
handful of glossy, pale yellow con- 
fection which gave forth the sheen of 
spun glass, and was fashioning the 
petals of a tulip, looked up, conscious of two great, 
deep-cool, gray eyes, and saw that he had a visitor. 

‘“*Do you always whistle over your job?” asked 
the hat girl. 

George felt more conscious of his prominent ears 
than he had for many a long month, for in much 
time he had not seen the like of this miracle which 
had brought to his studio a little, young woman in 
an attire of black and white, and in person all pink 
and gold. ‘Well, yes,’’ he managed to say. “I 
always whistle over my job.” 

certainly must like your job then,” Mar- 
gareta asserted. 

‘Ves, I like it.” 

‘‘T’ve seen your work,”’ said she. ‘I’ve wondered who did 
it. I thought some man with long hair—like a musician or 
an expensive painter. I guess a lot of people wonder what 
you look like—if they stop to think about it. And they do. 
They think the flowers is great.” 


HE face of Dross lit up. ‘‘Oh, you mean ‘the clatter- 
ers,’”’ he laughed. 

““The who?” 

‘““*The clatterers’; Icall’emthat. I never see ’em; I only 
hear ’em clattering away upstairs.” 

This caused the hat girl to smile too. ‘‘ Does your wife do 
the same kind of work?”’ 

‘I’m not married,”’ he said; and thereupon he found him- 
self looking at the third coralesque finger upon Margareta’s 
left hand. She raised this hand to brush back strands of hair 
which had escaped from under her white cap, and perhaps, 


pay. Only it’s too bad to have to smile the way I do, or to 
make flowers as good as yours, just to please the guests.” 

“For the pay—yes,”’ said Dross. 

‘““That’s all there is,’’ said Margareta. “‘Isn’t that all there 
is—the pay?’”’ 

George blushed. ‘ No,” said he. 

‘“What then?”’ she inquired. 

“Well, I don’t want you to think I’m pleased with myself 
or anything like that, but I’ve got to explain. I learned this 
business from my uncle—and I’ve got another job, too, a 
night job, and I play basketball and I’m in athletics when I 
get a chance, and things like that.” 

“You look as if you had a lot of muscle,”’ she admitted. 

“Feel,”’ said Dross expressively, and knitted his biceps. 


putting up her little hand, touched the 
bulging place beneath the white coat sleeve. ‘‘That’s 
fine! I like a man who takes care of himself,’’ she exclaimed. 
“Only you were talking about flowers and now you're talk- 
ing about your health.” 

“TI was just going on,’’ George answered, ‘‘to say the real 
reason why I take a lot of pains with the sugar blossoms is on 
account of ‘the clatterers.’ I can hear ’em rattling the plates 
sometimes, and it’s not so bad to have the sound of other 
folks overhead. It seems to me that they’ll have more pleas- 
ure if the flowers are good—just the way they’ll have more 
pleasure if the food is good. So why not give it to ’em if 
you can?” 

‘“‘No reason,” said Margareta. ‘‘Only it seems funny to be 
taking so much pains for people you’ve never seen. The 
flowers you make are too lovely for words, and they’re just 
the sort of thing you'd do in order to draw a prize or maybe 
fix up for somebody you loved a whole lot. And you make 
"em for people you’ve never seen! It seems funny to me.” 

“What seems funny—liking people you’ve never seen?” 
asked Dross timidly. ‘‘Can’t a person like ’em just because 
they’re folks?” 

The girl looked into his inquiring eyes as one would look 
down into the sea with an expectancy of discovering new and 
hitherto unseen forms of life beneath the surface. ‘‘I never 
met a man like you before,” she admitted. ‘I wish you'd tell 
me what was in your mind when you made that sheaf of 
sugar lilies.” 

George blushed again. ‘‘That’seasy,’’ he said. ‘‘ The lilies 
are hard to make natural. When I was making those today 
I thought about the ones my uncle always brought home in 
pots at Eastertime—on every Easter, y’understand—and it 
was always in the window that week. It brings back old 
times to think of the lily in the window, with its white flower 
on it, and the clock ticking on the wall, and maybe the first 
fly buzzing on the window pane. I thought maybe that 
bunch of sugar lilies would make somebody among ‘the clat- 
terers’ think of old times, and so on, and so on.” 

“You did!’ exclaimed Margareta. ‘Well, Ino 
sooner set eyes on those lilies before I thought of 


existing somewhere, who has touched their lives. 
But, of course, they do not know that George 
Dross, working beneath their feet, is the creator 
of the sugar blossoms. 

Even if any of these guests had insisted upon a 
descent into the nether regions of the Ambervelt, 
in a pilgrimage to the workshop of George Dross, 
they would have been disappointed. George is 
a night watchman at the Pellingham Building, 
and only comes to work in the Ambervelt cellar 
cubby-hole, which he calls his “‘studio,” after he 
has arisen at noon from his daylight sleep. He 
appears to be a lonely young man who exercises 
sufficiently in some Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation gymnasium, whose nose is not classic, and 
whose hair, with its gray tinge, is not unattractive. 
The man they would have seen was only an or- 
dinary fellow with expressive hands, who always 
stopped before florists’ windows to study their 
displays, that he might work out some new idea 
in sugar blooms. 


ORTUNATELY the creations with their del- 

icate leaves and petals are fragile. So Fate 
works, her marvels to bring. Neither George 
Dross, the creator, nor Henri Boussevier, the 
steward and recipient of all the praise for the 
novel decorations, dare trust the baskets of buds, 
all done in brittle sugar, to the way of the pantry, 
the kitchen, the checker’s desk and the waiters’ 
swinging doors. So at a befitting hour the out- 
put of the ‘‘studio”’ was carried up the stairs 
behind the Blue Grill, and then past the garment- 
checking stand—a parade in which the beauty of 
pink, delicate green, white and soft-red baskets 
and their freight of blooms contrasted with the 
short and fat, tall and gaunt, sallow and red- 
cheeked waiters who carried them. And nothing 
in this is important save the fact that each day, 
when the display passed the garment-checking 
stand, Margareta Weiss was there and, marveling, 
cast her great, disproportionate but lovely gray 
eyes upon the work of Dross. : 

Margareta was small in stature, and those fine 
ladies who breathed perfume at her as she took 
their wraps were very much more distinguished 
than she, even though not one in a great many 


the ones we used to buy off a cart.’’ 
“What else did you think?” 
eagerly. ‘‘Goon! What else?” 


Dross said 


ELL, I thought of putting up some window 
boxes on our fire escapes, and I wondered 
how the person who made the flowers took so 
much pains. And I thought I’d speak to my 
young sister who’s learning millinery and tell her 
if she did as well with hats there’d be less women 
looking like circus horses. Then I wondered who 
you were, and I thought you was doing a good 
sketch with your sugar flowers.” 

““There you are!’ said George. 
seen you, had I?” - 

“‘T was just like the café crowd,’’ Margareta 
agreed. ‘Maybe that’s why you whistle over 
your work,” 

“T don’t know. Maybe it is,’’ said Dross. 

And the next day it was he who broke the 
rules of the management; he left the Ambervelt, 
not by the rear door but by walking upstairs 
and through the soft-carpeted corridor with its 
chime clock and its tapestry walls, and past the 
racks where the garments are checked, and then 
out through the revolving door onto the Avenue. 
Only once did he stop, and then at the checking 
stand. 

you ever walk home?” he asked Marga- 
reta. 

““Sometimes.” 

‘I'd like to walk along some night.” 

Margareta gazed upon him, upon his plain face 
and ready-made clothes. Behind her large, deep- 
cool, gray eyes there was the thought that she 
had said ‘“‘ No” to many a creature of finer plum- 
age, and that Alice-My- Dear, her coworker, would 
now have the thrill of the week. So she said 
loudly the most sincere acceptance in the language 
she knew; she said ‘‘I don’t mind.” 

““Who’s the applicant ?’’ asked Alice-My-Dear. 

“‘Oh!”’ Margareta answered as if startled from 
a dream. ‘‘He’s the man who knows why he 
whistles.”’ 


“T’d never 


FTER three months had gone by, Margareta 
and George had been going together for three 


was so beautiful or so wise. The little hat girl 
was the daughter of an overworked janitress of 
an apartment house. At twenty-four she had 
come through the storms which her humble circumstances 
and her beauty and partridgelike figure had invited and for 
which she was in no way to blame. One is not chargeable 
with the possession of great, cool-deep, gray eyes, or the curve 
of lips ending in flexible mouth corners full of silent sympho- 
nies of motion, or for having hands which are alive with 
coralesque pink along the thumbs or between the warm, small 
fingers. And yet the misfortune of distrustful and experi- 
enced wisdom was hers. But, in spite of a tendency to dis- 
c. .t the appearance of everything, the sugar flowers were 
to Margareta beautiful and true. 


NE afternoon Margareta saw a sheaf of lilies go by. 

They were graceful and, in spite of their brittle crystal- 
lized material, they were no less white, no less a lesson in 
innocence, purity, softness of disposition, peace, and no less 
fine of raiment than the lilies of the field which toil not nor 
spin. Margareta wondered who it was who created these 
marvels, and made up her mind to see the artist of this 


“You Don’t Mean That You are Converted,” She Gasped 


as he then wanted to believe, to show him that delicious 
bareness which emphasizes the absence of any plain gold 
band and speaks to youth of the Eternal Possibility. ‘I 
must go,’’ she sighed, looking about at the copper kettles, 
the jars of coloring matter and the incompleted works of 
floral art upon the bench. 

Dross picked up the tulip petal, pulled its tip into a little 
finer point, touched its base with a fine brush dipped in red, 
closed one eye and began once more, softly and happily, to 
whistle. 

“Listen! You take a lot of pains with these flowers,” said 
Margareta from the doorway. ‘I’ve seen your lilies today, 
the lilies lying on their sides. They were lovely! You take a 
lot of pains to please the management.” 

management!’ exclaimed George. ‘‘I don’t make 
these to please the management. I’m making these for ‘the 
clatterers.’”’ 

‘‘That’s wise,’”’ she replied with a nod. “It’s the guests we 
all have to please in the end. That’s the thing that earns the 


months. They had picked out no furniture, but 
they had built a companionship which, even in 
its quarrels, had asubtle promise. Indeed their 
companionship had even become institutional. It was a 
regular thing to go Sunday nights to Throop’s, where the 
tables had no cloths, and to order Bismarck herring and 
Swedish steak; and to go Wednesday afternoons to the 
Olympus, where, in a fifty-cent seat, one could be near 
enough to see whether tights were silk or cotton. 

“Life suits me!’’ said Dross enthusiastically. 
better every day.” 

“T can tell!’ Margareta exclaimed. 

“How can you tell—little person with a square chin de- 
noting character?’’ asked George. 

“The flowers you make are lovelier than ever now,” she 
answered. 

That a great misfortune should have come then to these 
two, at a period when ‘‘Greta,’’ as he called her, had begun 
to smile upon the fine ladies and gentlemen with a smile 
which was more than mechanical and represented some of the 


“It is 
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And the Belle of Seriph Four Corners: By Inez Haynes Gillmore 


AUTHOR OF “WHEN MRS. WARBURTON MET MRS. CONNORS,” ETC. 


ERIPH FOUR CORNERS was super- 
ficially a charming, quaint, hygieni- 
cally clean, exquisitely ordered place; 
it was in reality a little, run-down, 
gone-to-seed, out-at-the-elbow New 
England town. A long, wide street 
bisected it into halves which differed 
|| in no wise one from the other. On 
|| both sides were houses and old gar- 
J dens that had long ago seen their first 
century; on each side marched a file of elms that had 
long ago seen their second century. The elms made a 
roof of green Gothic architecture above the street, and 
the gardens put a patchwork of marvelous color beside it. 

But neither elms nor gardens could conceal the fact 
that the houses moldered; the paint was peeling off 
their sides, and here and there a shutter had lost a slat. 
But outside, the vines which clambered to the roof 
tops—trumpet vines, wistarias, honeysuckle, clematis— 
did their opulent best to cover the peeling paint, and tall 
flowers—hollyhocks, salvias, Canterbury bells, dahlias, 
asters—did their colorful best to hide the broken shut- 
ters; while inside, Colonial mahogany did its dignified 
best to atone for the fact that the carpets were worn, 
the curtains mended and the paper stained and faded. 

On the piazza of the oldest, biggest and shabbiest 
house in town sat six persons. One, Mrs. Dent, in- 
nocuous and middle-aged, was the mother of Cyclamen 
Dent and Mildred Dent. Another, Mrs. Quintard, also 
innocuous and middle-aged, was the mother of Polly 
Quintard. Cyclamen and Polly were both present, and, 
= they are the heroines of this story, I must describe 
them. 

Cyclamen Dent was admittedly the belle of Seriph 
Four Corners; she was tall and slender and languid and 
blond. Her soft, white, velvety skin had no color any- 
where except where it came to full bloom in a mouth 
like an opening rose. Her hair—a gauzy, golden tan- 
gle—veiled as in a mist this pearly whiteness; her eye- 
lashes—several degrees darker than her hair—dropped 
elfin reflectionsonit. Back of tangled lashes and tangled 
reflections her eyes were but a blue shimmer. Cyclamen 
was a real beauty. When she entered a room she put the 
other women out, asa hurricane would extinguish a candle. 

Cyclamen had permanently extinguished her cousin, 
Polly Quintard. Polly was little and plump where Cyclamen 
was tall and lithe. Polly was vigorous and healthily colored 
where Cyclamen was languid and faintly tinted. But Polly 
had two beauties. You discovered them first in Cyclamen’s 
absence, but after you found them you never lost them again. 
These beauties were a pair of slender eyebrows, deliciously 
whimsical, and a pair of twinkling feet, delicately shaped. 


fi other two of the six people on the piazza were children: 
Mildred Dent, who was Cyclamen’s small sister,and Oliver 
Rathburne, Mildred’s friend, running mate and henchman. 

Mildred was speaking. ‘‘Can’t we have the tennis court 
put in this year, mother?’’ she was saying. 

“TI don’t see how, Mildred,’’ Mrs. Dent answered irreso- 
lutely; ‘‘ perhaps next year.” 

“Oh, that was what you said last year,’’ Mildred com- 
plained. ‘‘And Cyclamen made you put the money into a 
new bathroom for her. She gets everything she wants. 
Look how she’s just been to Europe. I don’t get a chance to 
play tennis anywhere; there are so many other people 
playing. If you liked tennis, Cyclamen, you’d make mother 
put one in pretty quick. But of course you wouldn’t do 
anything that made you sweaty.” 

“Don’t say ‘sweaty,’’’ Cyclamen ordered. “It’s a per- 
fectly disgusting word. Mother, I do think Mildred is the 
most disagreeable child in 
Seriph.” 

It was unfortunate for 
Mildred’s side of the case in 
any one of her frequent quar- 
rels with Cyclamen that this 
was true. She was a long, 
lean, lanky child, her voice a 
perpetual whine. Her eyes, 
concealed under the succes- 
sion of bumps that was her 
forehead, were two round 
O’s of interrogative black. 
Everything about her had an 
inquisitive slant, even her 
turned-up nose and the two 
short pigtails, braided so 
tightly that they snapped up 
atthe ends. But she played 
remarkable tennis. 

“Mildred dear,” Mrs. 
Dent said, ‘‘I do wish you’d 
be more respectful and not 
use such unladylike slang; 
and treat your~sister with 
more consideration. Re- 
member that Cyclamen has 
always been delicate.” 


RATHBURNE, 
who sat on the steps be- 
side Mildred, had all the 
prettiness that Mildred 
lacked —a smooth, blond 
prettiness rendered angelic 
by curly hair and long lashes. 
He was really much more 
disagreeable than Mildred, 
but few had discovered this, 
because of that angelic 
quality in his looks, and be- 
cause, having been trained 
by asuccession of high-priced 
governesses and tutors, he 
had remarkably good man- 
ners. When Mrs. Dent said 
“more respectful,” Mildred, 
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“There are Disadvantages to Living With a Raving, Tearing Beauty” 


who believed herself to be visible only to Oliver, closed one 
eye with a sardonic slowness; at ‘‘unladylike slang”’ she closed 
the other witha diabolic swiftness; at ‘Remember that Cycla- 
men has always been delicate” she crossed her eyes to a look 
of satanic cruelty. Oliver, who thought he was concealed 
from all the others, answered by wriggling one ear, moving 
his whole scalp forward and protruding his tongue. 

Polly Quintard, who, perched on the piazza rail, observed 
this byplay in silence but with an amused inflection of her 
whimsical eyebrows, turned the conversation back to the 
subject from which Mildred had switched it. ‘‘Was the 
President’s nephew very much traveled ?”’ she inquired. 

“My word, yes!’’ Cyclamen answered with a faint, pearly 
glow of animation. ‘‘ You see, his father, Admiral Ralston, 
had lived all over the world; Jack was a typical navy child. 
He told me that he had been to school in ten different coun- 
tries, with the result that he knew nothing; that he was 
ashamed to have me see his writing; and as for his spelling, 
he couldn’t write without a dictionary at his side!” 


YCLAMEN went on at great length to talk about the 

President’s nephew; that was her favorite topic of con- 
versation. She had just returned from her first trip abroad, 
and, as everybody in Seriph by this time knew, she had been 
the belle of the return voyage. Two men notably had been 
attentive—a Westerner by the name of Melvin Pierce, who 
had actually followed her to Seriph, and the President’s 
nephew, Jack Ralston. 


“It’s From the President’s Nephew,” She Said in a Tone That Was Not So Casual as it Tried to Be 


“Well, mother, aren’t you going to put in a tennis 
court?” Mildred whined in the first breathing place. 

“Well, maybe in another month ” Mrs. Dent 
was beginning. 

“‘No, mother,’”’ Cyclamen interrupted; ‘you can’t 
do it. I’m going to have the barn fixed up this year as 
a studio; I may do a little painting as soon as I get 
rested. Anyway, I’m going to receive my friends there 
this summer instead of on the piazza. I shall want to 
have some new furniture for it—some of that East 
Indian stuff and a hammock ortwo. There’s really no 
sense in having a tennis court at all. We can’t afford 
to keep it up properly and I never use it!’’ 

“Not have a tennis court at all!’”” Mildred repeated 
shrilly, jumping to her feet. ‘‘Cyclamen Dent, if I 
don’t—if you don’t make me—don’t I wish I was old 
enough to earn my own living! I’d get out of here just 
as soon as I could; that’s what I’d do. Did you mean 
it, Si -— when you said not to have a tennis court 
at all?”’ 

“T certainly did,’”’ Cyclamen said languidly. 

“All right,’’ Mildred commented with an air of 
unnatural resignation. ‘‘You wait, Cyclamen Dent.” 
She thrust her hands into the pockets of her sweater. 
““Oh, gee!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Here’s a letter came for 
you this morning, Cyclamen, I forgot to give it to you.” 
She handed her sister a small, square envelope. 

“Mildred !’’ Cyclamen exclaimed. ‘‘ How many times 
have I got to tell you that you must give me my mail 


the instant you come into the house? 
“IT always do,” Mildred whined. ‘This is the first 
time I’ve forgotten since you came home.” 


\ JITH a glance at the postmark, ‘‘ Washington!” 
Cyclamen exclaimed in an excited tone, swiftly 
slitting the envelope flap and pulling out the letter. “‘It’s 
from the President’s nephew,” she said in a tone that 
was not so casual as it tried to be. 

“The President’s nephew!”’ Mrs. Dent repeated ina 
voice eagerly inquiring. 

“Jack Ralston?” Mrs. Quintard repeated with an 
inflection eagerly curious. 

Polly Quintard said nothing, but her face took on a polite 

look of interest. Oliver turned a shade more impassive, 

which only meant that he had become a shade more inquisi- 
tive. Mildred’s expression alone did not change, which 
might have meant anything. 

“Yes,” Cyclamen answered. ‘‘He says he wants to get 
away for a week or two to some quiet place, that he’s heard 
me speak of how charming and old and quaint Seriph was, 
and that he’ll be here Friday. He says of course there must 
be an inn or tavern or hotel where he can stay.’”’ She handed 
the letter to her mother. 

Mrs. Dent put on her glasses and examined the letter with 
an excited interest. ‘‘Mercy,’’ she commented, ‘what 
dreadful handwriting!” 

‘“‘That’s his queer education,’ Cyclamen explained. 

“Well, I declare it’s the worst writing I ever saw,” Mrs. 
Dent affirmed. ‘He really ought to learn to write better 
than that; a man in his position!” 

“It’s not considered smart to have too correct a hand- 
writing,’”’? Cyclamen warned her mother. 

‘Well,’ Mrs. Dent decided, ‘‘of course we'll invite him 
to come here; I could never let him go to ‘The Arms’; the 
cooking is bad and there aren’t screens at half the win- 
dows. You’d better write him at once and invite him here 
for as long as he wants to stay. Let me see, what address 
did he give? Oh, it’s written on the train between New 
York and Washington; he doesn’t give any address. Well, 
you don’t have to answer it. We'll telephone ‘The Arms’ 
after every train and tell 
him to come right up here. 
We'll give him the Northwest 
Chamber.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Quintard 
agreed with satisfaction, “‘I 
was thinking of the North- 
west Chamber. It will seem 
like old times, when every- 
~3 body of importance stayed 
“4 here. You know, Mildred, 
; George Washington slept in 
the Northwest Chamber.” 

“T don’t care if he did,” 
Mildred announced morosely. 
“Old stiff!” 


OTHER,” Cyclamen 

protested, ‘‘that child 
is simply incorrigible. If she 
says such things before the 
President’s nephew 

“Ves, Mildred, dear,” 
Mrs. Dent protested, ‘“‘ don’t 
say such things. It is not 
pretty coming from a little 

Still believing herself un- 
seen, Mildred signaled scorn 
to Oliver by submitting her 
nose to such pressure from a 
vigorous forefinger that it 
flattened hideously on her 
cheeks. Oliver flashed disgust 
back to her by lengthening 
his mouth with a relentless 
thumb at either corner and 
wiggling his tongue in the 
middle of the unnatural ori- 
fice thus produced. 

Polly Quintard, again ob- 
serving this byplay with 
sympathetic comprehension, 
created a diversion. ‘Here 
comes Mr. Pierce. Of course 
he knows the President’s 
nephew.” 


| 
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“Yes,”’ Cyclamen agreed. “I don’t think he liked Mr. 
Ralston though,”’ she added innocently. 

“He'll be interested to hear he’s coming to Seriph, then,” 
Polly commented gravely with another lift to her vivacious 
eyebrows. ‘‘Good morning, Mr. Pierce.” 

“‘Good morning,’’ answered the young man, who was just 
turning into the gate. ‘‘Howdy, everybody! Say, this is a 
regular day, isn’t it? I should think this weather had been 
made in God’s country.’’ ‘‘God’s country” was Mr. Pierce’s 
way of referring to his native California, which he professed 
to believe had led in the order of all created things. ‘‘ Now, 
if there was only a little more elbow room in this here-and- 
now state of Massachusetts, it wouldn’t be such a bad place 
to live in! What are you doing this morning?” 

“‘T’ll play you a set of singles, Mr. Pierce,’’ Mildred offered 
promptly. 

“No, thank you, Mildred,” Mr. Pierce replied. ‘I've got 
to practice up more before I take you on. How about that 
ride this morning, Miss Dent?” 

I’m so sorry,” Cyclamen answered sweetly, 
I have a little headache this morning.” 

‘“‘T’m sorry for that,’’ Pierce said. ‘‘ Anything I can do?” 

“No,” Cyclamen answered languidly. ‘All I need is 
rest.” 


“(\H, BY the way, Mr. Pierce,” Mrs. Dent said, “‘Cycla- 

men’s just received a letter from the President’s nephew, 
Mr. Ralston, saying he’s coming to Seriph. You remember 
him, of course?” 

“Sure I do,” Pierce exclaimed without enthusiasm. 
‘When does he arrive?” 

“‘Friday,”’ Cyclamen answered, opening her blue gaze 
slowly and then closing it again. 

‘‘Going to stay long?’’ Mr. Pierce inquired. 

“He said for a week or two,’”’ Cyclamen answered, not 
lifting her tangly lashes this time. 

‘‘What are you going to do this morning, Miss Quintard ?”’ 
Pierce asked after a pause, as one who makes conversation. 

““Well—several things,’’ Polly answered. ‘First I’m going 
to pick flowers for the house. Then I’m going to tie up some 
vines that have pulled loose, then put fresh candles in the 
candlesticks. Then I’m going to the fishman’s and order 
some fish for lunch, and to the butcher’s and order some meat 
for dinner. Then I’m going to leave some books at the library 
and drop in at Fay Carleton’s and borrow a smock pattern, 
and at Eunice Daggett’s to see what their plans for the 
suffrage meeting are, and stop at the post office for our mail. 
Then I’m coming home and get luncheon.’’ As she spoke 
she arose to her feet, which were twinkling, and to her full 
height, which was insignificant. 

“Quite some little program,’’ commented Mr. Pierce. 
you'll pack me along I'll go with you and help, although 
I may die from exhaustion halfway through the schedule.” 
He turned sympathetically to Cyclamen. ‘I hope your 
headache will be better, Miss Dent,’’ he said. ‘And if there 
is anything I can do, let me know. Any time you feel like 
a little drive 4 

“‘T’m afraid all this driving hasn’t been good for me,’’ Cycla- 
men said, lifting wearied. snow-petal eyelids. ‘‘I got so 
used to motor travel abroad that I can’t seem 
to get accustomed to jogging behind a horse.” 


“You don’t look anything like her, do you?” Pierce 
remarked. 

Polly answered with a simple ‘‘ No”; but her whimsical 
eyebrows seemed to add comment of some amused kind. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,”’ Pierce gasped, apparently get- 
ting the comment. ‘‘ That sounds as though I said—of course 
you don’t look like your cousin—but that doesn’t mean that 
you're not 

‘A Helen of Troy in my own right ?”’ Polly queried gravely. 

“‘Sure,’”’ Pierce answered. And, for the first time perhaps 
since he had met her, he surveyed the pleasing little figure 
in its trim middy blouse and its trim, short skirt. “ You’re an 
awful cute-looking girl, and you know it.” 

‘*Yes,’’ Polly went on, staidly ignoring this compliment, 
“Cyclamen is lovely. It’sa joy to have her about. But there 
is no doubt there are certain disadvantages to living in the 
house with a raving, tearing beauty. Sometimes it’s as 
though you were invisible! People don’t even see you. I’m 
not particularly vain, I think, but I can’t tell you what a 
queer feeling it gives me to have men, who’ve come to the 
house to see Cyclamen, talking to me with their eyes on her. 
They don’t hear what I’m saying. They don’t know whether 
I’m young or old, blond or brunette. Sometimes they don’t 
know me the next day when they meet me on the street. 
And sometimes when there have been three or four men 
calling and all staring at Cyclamen, I’ve had the queerest 
sensation. It’s as if there was a glass curtain between me 
and all the rest of the people in the room. I can see them 
and hear them. They can see and hear each other, but they 
can’t see or hear me. It’s the strangest feeling!”’ 

“T should think that would be fierce,’’ Pierce said. 

‘Well, it really isn’t so bad as it seems,”’ Polly went on 
light-heartedly, ‘‘and sometimes it’s awfully funny. And 
yet, when I went to teaching last year, you have no idea 
what a relief it was to be out of it. There I was Mary 
Quintard, a person in her own right, not merely Cyclamen 
Dent’s cousin.” 

“What do you teach?’’ Pierce asked. 

‘Household science,’’ Polly answered. 


““TIOUTH,” Mrs. Dent was saying to her sister, “I think 

I’ll get a girl to come in and do the cooking while Mr. 
Ralston is here. It’s all very well, when we're alone, for 
Polly to do it asan experiment for her household-science work, 
but I shouldn’t like it when the President’s nephew was in 
the house. And I think I’ll start this morning and do what 
I've been threatening to do for a long time—take up the 
carpets in the two parlors and fix up the floors so that they 
can be kept bare the way they used to.” 

‘‘There’s beautiful marquetry there, Lou,’’ Mrs. Quintard 
approved. 

*‘And, Ruth,’”’ Mrs. Dent went on, “if you’re willing to 
work with me for a day or two, you at your machine and I at 
mine, we could make new curtains for the front of the house.”’ 

“Oh, I do wish you’d do that, mother !’’ Cycla- 
men broke in. ‘‘The house looks so tacky from 
the outside now. Of course,” she added sweetly, 
“T can’t help you any. I’m awfully sorry, but 
you know what it always does 


“Well, now I’ll help you with the garden 


stuff,’’ Pierce said, and he and Polly 
started for the garden. 

‘‘What sort of person is this Jack 
Ralston?’’ Polly asked Pierce when 
they found themselves alone in the 
midst of the roses. 


with me,” Pierce answered easily. 
“‘He’s the kind of man I cotton to 
least, I guess—all manners and 
clothes and polite conversation and 
flossy ideas about art. Handsome 
Hank, though.” 

‘Was it falling in love with Cycla- 
men that made youcome to Seriph?”’ 
Polly asked. 

‘“Well, not exactly that,’’ Pierce 
answered without self-consciousness. 
something like it.’”’ 


| surveyed her companion 
fora moment, and in that moment 
her whimsical eyebrows indulged in 
their most articulate byplay. Melvin 
Pierce, though not handsome, was 
rather an impressive figure. He was 
big and muscular, with a kind of 
rough-hewn shapeliness. He was 
staying at ‘‘ The Seriph Arms’’—so 
despised by Mrs. Dent—and seemed 
to find ita comfortable place enough. 
Within twenty-four hours of his ar- 
rival in Seriph he had made acquaint- 
ance with every man, woman and 


SO VERY, VERY TRUE 


BY STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


“Oh, he didn’t make much of a hit "ae are no idle words where children are. 
Things spoken in their hearing carry far, 

Producing fruit of evil or of good 

To our great future human brotherhood. 


The word dropped lightly from our careless lips 
Into the fertile child mind seeps and drips, 

And intertwines with thought and impulse so 
It may decide the path some soul shall go! 


| The eager child mind may not know it hears— 
_ The words may fall upon unwitting ears. 

_ But natheless the record’s graven deep; 
Subconsciousness a copy clear will keep. 


So speak not thoughtlessly when They are by; 
Your words fall not on sterile soil or dry. 
Thoughts sown in plastic minds are carried far; 
There are no idle words where children are. 


child in the place. He was very pop- 
ular with them all, especially with 
the children. Nobody had succeeded in finding out much 
about him. The fact most definitely established was that 
he hadn’t much money; he went about Seriph bareheaded, 
in a blue shirt and corduroy trousers. Somebody asked once 
what his occupation was and he reeled off a list that ran from 
prune picker to oil driller. 

‘Somehow I don’t know what to make of her, now I’m 
here,’’ Pierce went on. “I sort of got the impression on 
board ship that she wanted me to come to Seriph; but now 
I’m here I’m not so certain. Mildred is always telling me 
how selfish she is. Is that right?’”’ he concluded suddenly. 

“It would be a miracle if she weren’t selfish,’’ Polly an- 
swered. ‘‘Everything in her life has conspired to make 
her so. She was an invalid until she was seventeen years old, 
and that got her into the way of depending on others. And 
then suddenly she got well, and, without any warning, 
developed into a beauty. I don’t believe, if I talked forever, 
I could make a man understand how everything and every- 
body tries to spoil the girl who’s a beauty. Men are always 
trying to get acquainted with her and always doing pleasant 
things for her the moment they know her. Women are 
always fascinated by beauty in their own sex. Then, besides, 
she’s a social drawing card; the instant Cyclamen appears 
anywhere she makes a sensation. Interesting things are 
bound to happen when you have a beauty in your midst. 
I’ve watched it all and I know.” 

“Well, she’s a pippin all right,”’ Pierce remarked. 

“Yes, Cyclamen’s very beautiful,’’ Polly agreed. ‘I’ve 
lived in the house with her ever since she started to become 
a beauty, and I think she’s one of the most beautiful girls 
I ever laid my eyes on.” 
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to my back if I do that kind of sewing. And I have some 
things to do to my own clothes. I haven’t really touched 
them since I came off the steamer.”” All Cyclamen’s languor 
had disappeared. She was sitting upright, a pink excitement 
in her pearly cheeks, a blue brilliancy in her soft eyes. 

“Oh, another thing, Cyclamen,’”’ Mrs. Dent added as her 
daughter rose from her chair. ‘‘Do you want me to say 
anything about it?” 

Cyclamen stopped short and a perturbed expression 
dimmed the triumph of her mood. ‘‘I’ve been thinking about 
that,” she said slowly, ‘‘and I can’t quite make up my mind. 
Of course I don’t want the house to be overrun with people 
calling the instant he arrives; I'd like a little chance to talk 
with him. On the other hand, of course, I shouldn’t want 
him to get the impression that we’re not the first people in 
Seriph. The Larrimores and Reids and Brattles and Ferrises 
will all want to entertain him, and I’d like him to go to their 
houses. I tell you what to do, mother—wait till Thursday, 
the night before he arrives, and let those four families know 
over the telephone. That means that they can’t do anything 
in the way of entertaining for a day or two.”’ 


“(*EE, don’t I hate Cyclamen!” Mildred was in the mean- 
time confiding to Oliver. ‘‘Did you notice the way 
she treated Mr. Pierce the moment she thought that the 
President’s nephew was coming?” 
“‘Sure!’’ Oliver answered. “I bet that President’s nephew 
is a fierce piece of furniture! But Mr. Pierce is the goods!” 
“He’s a regular guy,’’ Mildred agreed again. ‘If he 
marries Cyclamen, good night! I’d like to tell him some 
things I know about her.” 


“Why don’t you?” Oliver said with an angelic look of 
encouragement. 

“I might,”’ Mildred threatened, ‘‘if she keeps on being 
such a tightwad. Gee, I’m glad she’s going to get hers! It’s 
time she did. Say, Oliver, let’s ask Mr. Pierce if he'll help 
us make a grass court. I bet he would.” 

“‘Sure!’’ Oliver exclaimed. 

They raced into the rose garden, where Pierce was still 
talking with Polly. 

“Say, Mr. Pierce,’’ Mildred entreated, ‘“‘would you help 
Oliver and me make a grass court ?”’ 

“Sure,” Mr. Pierce answered good-naturedly. ‘We'll 
begin just as soon as Polly’s through with all those errands 
I promised to help her with.” 

‘For you know, Mr. Pierce,’’ Mildred went on, “it won’t 
do any good hanging round trying to see Cyclamen. Now 
that that President’s nephew is coming, she’ll spend all her 
time sleeping and fixing her complexion and making pretty 
things to wear.” 

“You mustn’t talk about your sister like that, Mildred,” 
Polly reproved peremptorily, but her whimsical eyebrows 
fell into satiny ripples of acute amusement. 


| Sree! morning found the house in a condition of 
partial metamorphosis. The carpets had come up in the 
living room, and the beautiful old marquetry, waxed and 
oiled, showed the perfection of its dim beauty. As they had 
been unable to get village help, Polly and Pierce, working all 
day long, had accomplished this. New curtains of white 
dotted muslin brightened the windows. Mrs. Dent and Mrs. 
Quintard, working all day and far into the night, had 
accomplished this. 

‘Well, Cyclamen, I called up a lot of people after you’d 
gone to bed last night,’’ Mrs. Dent greeted her daughter’s 
appearance in the morning, ‘‘and they were all perfectly 
delighted. Mrs. Larrimore said she’d give a garden party. 
Mrs. Reid said they’d have a picnic on Mount Merry, taking 
us all up there in automobiles. The Brattles said they’d plan 
a tea at the Woman’s Club and the Ferrises said they’d have 
a dinner dance over at the golf club in South Northend. 
He won’t want for entertainment.” 

The Dent house sizzled with excitement all day long. 
Mrs. Dent called up “The Seriph Arms’”’ after the arrival of 
every train. At noon, however, came a letter from the 
President’s nephew. It was written on the train between 
New York and Washington. He had been called unex- 
pectedly to Washington again on some business connected 
with the White House (the whole family thrilled at this) and 
had been detained a few days. He would arrive Tuesday. 

Cyclamen’s face fell a little. 

“T’m very glad,” Mrs. Dent declared. ‘‘For that gives 
me a chance to go into Boston and buy some table linen. 
And, Ruth, while I’m gone, I wish you’d get out all the old 
silver and polish it. It will be an awful job, but somehow, 
as this is the President’s nephew, I do so 
want to have everything right.” 

“Oh, I’m willing, Lou,” Mrs. Quintard 
answered. “‘ You don’t want this visit to be 
a credit to the family more than I do.” 

Mrs. Dent went into Boston ona morning 
train and returned on an afternoon one. The 
two ladies worked for three days, hand- 
hemming the beautiful linen that she brought 
home with her. Mildred and Oliver, un- 
noticed, had all outdoors to them- 
selves. They played tennis all day 
long on the improvised grass court, 
when they weren’t pursuing myste- 
rious occupations in the barn. 


morning Polly picked 
flowers for the numberless bowls 
and vases that ornamented the big 
old house, and every morning Pierce 
helped her—Cyclamen being invis- 
ible until noon. Afterward, riding 
together in the buggy, they ran- 
sacked the neighborhood for house- 
hold supplies, leaving orders here, 
there and everywhere for extra 
cream, eggs, vegetables and berries. 

The news of the expected arrival 
of the President’s nephew had by 
this time spread all over Seriph. 

“Mrs. MacLean says she would 
like to give a tennis party for Mr. 
Ralston, Cyclamen,”’ Mrs. Dent an- 
nounced the next day. ‘‘Does he 
play tennis?” 

don’t think he does,’”’ Cyclamen 
said doubtfully. ‘I never heard him 
speak of it.” 

“And Mrs. Carey said she’d like 
to give him a whist party, if you 
thought he’d enjoy it,’’ Mrs. Dent 
added on another occasion. 

“‘Oh, no,’’ Cyclamen said decid- 
edly. “I’m sure he wouldn’t care 
forthat. But tell her that I said I didn’t know whether he 
liked whist or not. We can slide out of it later if he doesn’t. 
And it might happen that he did.” 


“T SHOULD be prepared to have Mr. Ralston here for 
luncheon, Polly,”’ Cyclamen said on Tuesday morning. 

“All right, Cyclamen,” Polly answered. ‘I’ve been pre- 
pared every meal since you got that first letter.” 

And indeed the kitchen had never been richer in concealed 
treasure of frosted cakes and flaky pies, the ice box had never 
been so stocked with meat and fish, the closets more crammed 
with fresh vegetables. And never had Mildred and Oliver so 
gorged on left-over delicacies. 

But late Tuesday afternoon came a third letter from the 
President’s nephew. It was written on the train between 
New York and Philadelphia. It was intensely apologetic in 
tone. Perhaps the writer’s state of mind more than the 
express speed of the train accounted for its blotted and 
scrawled appearance. More orders had come from the White 
House, it seemed, just as he was leaving New York for 
Seriph, which had sent him on to Philadelphia. They could 
not possibly be more inconvenienced by these delays than 
he was both embarrassed and regretful. He hated to make 
any positive statement, but he was strongly tempted to say 
that he would arrive Thursday without fail. 

“Well,”” Mrs. Dent said—and perhaps this time there was 
not quite so much relief in her tone as resignation—‘‘each 
delay only gives us more chance to put the house in better 
condition. Ruth, if you’ll help me, I’m going to screen the 
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aa Sst This is the eighth and last subject in this series. The previous subjects were: October, “What Really is the Minister’s Job?”; 
Saree: November, “ The Wife of the Minister”; December, “Suppose They Did?”; January, “Should a Church Advertise?”; February, 
“ How Can a Church be Financed ?”; March, “ Wanted: A Church Conscience”; April, “ What’s Wrong With Country Churches?” 
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Told in a Series of Constructive Articles by Practical Writers 


Is This 
800 Sermons Analyzed: By the Reverend Alvin E. Magary 


P ulpit Pe 
nat the Church Most 


leeds? 


essay in formand effect. Suchsermons 


less have been the prescriptions 
for saving it from oblivion, from an 
improvement in our method of hand- 
shaking the timid stranger to burning 
half the churches in the interest of the 
other half. It is strange that so little 
has been said of the remedy for ailing 
churches suggested by a colloquial 
friend. ‘‘The church doesn’t need 
swimming pools and lunch counters,” 
hesaid. ‘‘ What it needsisa little more 
‘pep’ in the pulpit.” 

That improvement in the preaching 
is greatly needed will be apparent to 
anyone who makes a careful study of 
the work that is being done. I have 
just finished an examination of eight 
hundred sermons—as many as the 
average churchgoer hears in twenty 
years. What I have to say, then, on 
the subject of preaching is not idle 
opinion. 

One important result of this study of 
sermons is that it furnishes an answer 
to the question: ‘‘ What do preachers 
preach about?”’ This question was 
once put by the teacher of a class of 
small boys. ‘‘ The Bible!’’ they shouted 
almost in unison. The same question 
was asked of a chance acquaintance on 
a train. ‘‘Good Lord, J don’t know,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Heaven, I suppose.’’ An- 
other answer came from a member of 


Scriptures. 

The person who thinks that preachers preach about 
heaven is in need of information. Other-worldliness is cer- 
tainly no characteristic of the modern preacher. When only 
two sermons in eight hundred set forth the ancient hope of 
heavenly reunion, no one need fear that the preacher is for- 
getting the common lot in his rapt contemplation of para- 
disaical bliss. When only eight of that number treat of the 
immortality of the soul, the church cannot be accused of 
losing her touch with this world by talking too much of a 
world tocome. It isnot well that, of adozen sermons preached 
in a certain city on Easter Day, only three should have dealt 
with the immortality of man. 

The committee which feared that the social gospel was 
crowding the individual application of the gospel out of the 
pulpit would be interested to know that of these eight hun- 
dred sermons only thirty-one, or about one in twenty-five, 
were of the social type. The infrequency of sermons with 
direct application to the world outside the four walls of the 
church is one of the surprising results of such an investi- 
gation. No pastor talked to his people about the great 
missionary enterprise of the church, though two or three 
addresses by representatives of mission boards are reported. 


RITICIZING the church has be- about once in sixteen times does the preacher preach the 
comea favorite pastime. Count- 


TILL more significant is the infrequency of the evangel- 
isticsermon. Only fourteen times did the preacher set out 
to fulfill what many people regard as the chief function 
of preaching, by persuading and encouraging non-Christians 
to ‘‘come to Christ.’’ If this proportion is representative it 
explains the power of ‘‘ Billy’’ Sunday, who is doing a work 
that the pulpit is neglecting. 
It will be seen by the accompanying table that the com- 
monest type of sermon is that which I have classified as 
devoted to “spiritual self-culture.’’ It is somewhat like an 


are meditative and may make people 
feel religious, but they make no appeal 
toconscience and no demand upon will. 
They often have a poetic quality that 
delights, but they are not likely toleave 
any impression which will realize itself 
in conduct. One-fourth of all the ser- 
mons examined were of this rather 
vague and poetical character. 

The next common type is the ethical 
sermon. In this the preacher discusses 
some moral question. Unfortunately 
most of these sermons, while definite 
enough, deal with questions somewhat 
remote from the experience of the aver- 
age individual. If you will open a vol- 
ume of the sermons of Henry Ward 
Beecher or of Phillips Brooks you will 
find that these men loved totakea text, 
draw from it its rule for conduct and 
then apply it to this man and that, to 
the youth or tothe mother. You feel, 
as you read, that there must have been 
people present who were facing just 
that preblem, and who found the ser- 
mona helpin a time of particular need. 

‘‘Every sermon,” said Mr. Beecher, 
‘should be a prescription.’’ There is 
little preaching today that has this 
precision of application. Most of the 
sermons that deal with questions of 
right and wrong are concerned with 
general rather than particular prob- 
lems. They are more likely to point 


yu 


IN 
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a pulpit committee who 
was looking up a prospec- 
tive pastor. ‘‘We don’t 
want any man that 
preaches this newfangled 
social gospel,’ he said. 
“We heard a man last Sunday, and we all 
agreed that he was able enough, but his sermon 
was about capital and labor and such things, 
and we crossed him off our list. The pulpit’s full 
of socialistic notions and they’re crowding out 
the gospel.” 

None of these answers is correct. The Bible, 
heaven and human welfare may seem to many 
people the proper concern of the pulpit, yet the 
fact is that comparatively few sermons have to 
do, definitely, with any of them. 

The idea that preachers should preach about 
the Bible is not confined to Sunday-school boys. 
It is insisted upon by every authority on preach- 
ing. There is probably not a professor of homi- 
letics in the land who does not lecture his 
students on the first importance of Biblical 
preaching. There is hardly a name, eminent in 
the history of the pulpit, that does not stand for 
the exposition o£ the ancient Book. Yet your 
chance of hearing a Bible passage or text ex- 
plained and its message applied in some practical 
fashion is very slim indeed, unless your minister 
happens to be one of the rare men who know and 
preach the Bible. 


TEXTUAL or expository sermon is one that 

is based directly on some Scripture text or 
passage. This passage is at the same time 
the preacher’s authority and the source of his 
thought. The sermon proceeds to make clear 
the meaning of the text, to illustrate it and to 
apply it to common life. This is the method of 
Beecher, of Brooks, of Spurgeon and of most of 
the great preachers before and since their time. 
All the sermons we examined were headed by 
atext. Only twenty-six of them really depended 
upon it. In scores of cases the text was not re- 
ferred to in any way after it had been announced 
at the beginning of the sermon. There were a 
few studies of Bible characters and a few ser- 
mons in defense or laudation of the Bible; but 
the inference from this mass of material is that 


What Was Preached About 


IN 800 SERMONS 


"THE foilowing analysis is the result of a careful examination 

of eight hundred sermons preached from American pulpits 
in the last five years. I have reason to believe that these 
groupings fairly answer the question: “What do preachers 
preach about?” 


Group I—Biblical Sermons Group IV—Devotional-Inspirational 
Expository, Textual. . . . 26 Spiritual Self-Culture . . . 213 


Critical, Defensive . . . . 5 Conduct of Life,Success . . 55 
Other Biblical . . . . . . 12 Sentimentsand Virtues . . 43 
Consolation. . . « 


Group II—Doctrinal Group V—Ethical 


Controversial, Credal . . . 3 

Immortality, Heaven. . . . 10 Sc ae. = 

Other Doctrinal . . .. . 62 
Current Events ..... 49 
Other Ethical . . . .. .112 


Group III—Ecclesiastical 


Denominational . . . . . 15 Group VI—Evangelistic 
Church Unity . . .. . . 2 Invitation, Persuasion . . . 11 
Church Efficiency. . . . . 63 Dutyof“SoulWinning” .. 1 


Historical, Etc... . . . . . 11 #Callto Repentance .... 2 


Group VII—Social 


*Missions, Home, Foreign . . 00 
Civic Purity and Progress. . 14 
Temperance. ...... 
Philanthropy, Social Service . 5 
Social Justice, Labor, Etc.. . 10 


*Addresses by representatives of Mission Boards not included. 
+Six of the sermons seemed to the investigator too diffuse or vague for classification. 


with alarm at the general 
wrongness of things than 
to build men up in doing 
right. One who is facing 
either temptation or op- 
portunity is not likely to 
be helped a great deal by a sermon on the duty 
of nations or the obligations of wealth. 


AST Thanksgiving Day there was an epidemic 
of sermons on national defense and foreign 
relations. All over the land the preachers were 
setting up as statesmen. Why should it be 
thought probable that an amateur discussion of 
the Government’s foreign policy should make 
people thank the Lord? Of course the pulpit 
is concerned with such matters when a religious 
or moral principle that is clearly discernible is 
involved; but we are probably preaching on 
political affairs more than is necessary. Run- 
ning the country is the President’s job; preach- 


ing religion is ours. 


A third common type (Group III) is the 
sermon on the church as an institution, its 
defense, vindication and glorification. Many 
preachers would be astonished to learn how 
much time they spend apologizing for the church, 
urging its claims and telling it how to be efficient. 

Recently a ‘‘go-to-church’’ Sunday was ob- 
served in a large Eastern city. The idea was to 
bring into the church on this day many persons 
not usually present. The hope was that, having 
come once, they might come often. The follow- 
ing day the papers printed synopses of about 
twenty of the sermons preached. Nearly every 
sermon was of this church-praising kind, and 
only one was a deliberate appeal to the individ- 
ual to turn to God. The preachers evidently 
thought they ought to make these strangers hold 
the church in higher esteem; they admitted its 
faults and presented its claims. I believe they 
made a mistake. People do not neglect the 
church because of its imperfections but because 
of their own want of spiritual vision. What they 
need to hear is not an apology for the church but 
a straight, heart-hitting talk about themselves, 
their hopes, their God and their immortal souls. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 92 
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“Yes,” Cyclamen agreed. ‘I don’t think he liked Mr. 
Ralston though,” she added innocently. 

“He'll be interested to hear he’s coming to Seriph, then,” 
Polly commented gravely with another lift to her vivacicus 
eyebrows. ‘‘Good morning, Mr. Pierce.” 

‘‘Good morning,’’ answered the young man, who was just 
turning into the gate. ‘‘Howdy, everybody! Say, this is a 
regular day, isn’t it? I should think this weather had been 
made in God’s country.”” ‘‘God’s country” was Mr. Pierce's 
way of referring to his native California, which he professed 
to believe had led in the order of all created things. ‘‘ Now, 
if there was only a little more elbow room in this here-and- 
now state of Massachusetts, it wouldn’t be such a bad place 
to live in! What are you doing this morning?”’ 

“‘T’ll play you a set of singles, Mr. Pierce,’’ Mildred offered 
promptly. 

“No, thank you, Mildred,’”’ Mr. Pierce replied. ‘I’ve got 
to practice up more before I take you on. How about that 
ride this morning, Miss Dent?” 

h, I’m so sorry,” Cyclamen answered sweetly, “but 
I have a little headache this morning. 

“T’m sorry for that,”’ Pierce said. ‘‘ Anything I can do?” 

“No,” Cyclamen answered languidly. ‘All I need is 
rest.”” 


H, BY the way, Mr. Pierce,’’ Mrs. Dent said, ‘‘ Cycla- 

men’s just received a letter from the President’s nephew, 
Mr. Ralston, saying he’s coming to Seriph. You remember 
him, of course?’”’ 

“Sure I do,” Pierce exclaimed without enthusiasm. 
‘When does he arrive?”’ 

‘“‘Friday,’”’ Cyclamen answered, opening her blue gaze 
slowly and then closing it again. 

‘*Going to stay long?’’ Mr. Pierce inquired. ° 

“He said for a week or two,’’ Cyclamen answered, not 
lifting her tangly lashes this time. 

‘‘What are you going to do this morning, Miss Quintard ?”’ 
Pierce asked after a pause, as one who makes conversation. 

“‘Well—several things,’’ Polly answered. ‘First I’m going 
to pick flowers for the house. Then I’m going to tie up some 
vines that have pulled loose, then put fresh candles in the 
candlesticks. Then I’m going to the fishman’s and order 
some fish for lunch, and to the butcher’s and order some meat 
for dinner. Then I’m going to leave some books at the library 
and drop in at Fay Carleton’s and borrow a smock pattern, 
and at Eunice Daggett’s to see what their plans for the 
suffrage meeting are, and stop at the post office for our mail. 
Then I’m coming home and get luncheon.”’ As she spoke 
she arose to her feet, which were twinkling, and to her full 
height, which was insignificant. 

‘‘Quite some little program,’ commented Mr. Pierce. 
you'll pack me along I’ll go with you and help, although 
I may die from exhaustion halfway through the schedule.” 
He turned sympathetically to Cyclamen. ‘‘I hope your 
headache will be better, Miss Dent,’’ he said. ‘‘And if there 
is anything I can do, let me know. Any time you feel like 
a little drive fs 

“‘T’mafraid all this driving hasn’t been good for me,’”’ Cycla- 
men said, lifting wearied. snow-petal eyelids. ‘‘I got so 
used to motor travel abroad that I can’t seem 
to get accustomed to jogging behind a horse.” 


“You don’t look anything like her, do you?’ Pierce 
remarked. 

Polly answered with a simple ‘‘No’’; but her whimsical 
eyebrows seemed to add comment of some amused kind. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” Pierce gasped, apparently get- 
ting the comment. ‘ That sounds as though I said—of course 
you don’t look lik e your cousin—but that doesn’t mean that 
you're not 

‘A Helen of Troy in my own right ?”’ Polly queried gravely. 

“Sure,”” Pierce answered. And, for the first time perhaps 
since he had met her, he surveyed the pleasing little figure 
in its trim middy blouse and its trim, short skirt. ‘‘ You’re an 
awful cute-looking girl, and you know it.” 

“Yes,” Polly went on, staidly ignoring this compliment, 
‘**Cyclamen is lovely. It’sa joy to have her about. But there 
is no doubt there are certain disadvantages to living in the 
house with a raving, tearing beauty. Sometimes it’s as 
though you were invisible! People don’t even see you. I’m 
not particularly vain, I think, but I can’t tell you what a 
queer feeling it gives me to have men, who’ve come to the 
house to see Cyclamen, talking to me with their eyes on her. 
They don’t hear what I’m saying. They don’t know whether 
I'm young or old, blond or brunette. Sometimes they don’t 
know me the next day when they meet me on the street. 
And sometimes when there have been three or four men 
calling and all staring at Cyclamen, I’ve had the queerest 
sensation. It’s as if there was a glass curtain between me 
and all the rest of the people in the room. I can see them 
and hear them. They can see and hear each other, but they 
can’t see or hear me. It’s the strangest feeling!” 

“T should think that would be fierce,”’ Pierce said. 

“Well, it really isn’t so bad as it seems,’’ Polly went on 
light-heartedly, ‘‘and sometimes it’s awfully funny. And 
yet, when I went to teaching last year, you have no idea 
what a relief it was to be out of it. There I was Mary 
Quintard, a person in her own right, not merely Cyclamen 
Dent’s cousin.” 

“What do you teach?’’ Pierce asked. 

“Household science,”’ Polly answered. 


Bg’ TH,” Mrs. Dent was saying to her sister, “I think 
I'll get a girl to come in and do the cooking while Mr. 
Ralston is here. It’s all very well, when we’re alone, for 
Polly to doit asan experiment for her household-science work, 
but I shouldn’t like it when the President’s nephew was in 
the house. And I think I’ll start this morning and do what 
I’ve been threatening to do for a long time—take up the 
carpets in the two parlors and fix up the floors so that they 
can be kept bare the way they used to.” 

‘‘There’s beautiful marquetry there, Lou,” Mrs. Quintard 
approved. 

“And, Ruth,’”’ Mrs. Dent went on, ‘‘if you’re willing to 
work w ith me for a day or two, you at your machine and I at 
mine, we could make new curtains for the front of the house.” 

“Oh, I do wish you'd do that, mother !’’ Cycla- 
men broke in. ‘The house looks so tacky from 
the outside now. Of course,’’ she added sweetly, 
“IT can’t help you any. I’m awfully sorry, but 
you know what it always does 


pe: 


Well, now I'll help you with the garden 5 
stuff,” he and Polly 
started for the garden. 
‘‘What sort of person is this Jack SO VERY, VERY TRUE 


Ralston?’ Polly asked Pierce when 


they found themselves alone in the BY STRICKLAND GILLILAN ; a ; 
midst of the roses. 

he didn't make much of a hit HERE are no idlewordswhere childrenare. 
with me,’’ Pierce answered easily. 
“He's the kind of man I cotton to Things spoken in their hearing carry far, 


least, I guess—all manners and 
clothes and polite conversation and 
flossy ideas about art. Handsome 
Hank, though.” 

“Was it falling in love with Cycla- 
men that made you come to Seriph?”’ 
Polly asked. 

‘‘Well, not exactly that,’’ Pierce 
answered without self-consciousness. 
“*But something like it.’”’ 


| surveyed her companion 


her whimsical eyebrows indulged in 
their most articulate byplay. Melvin 
Pierce, though not handsome, was 
rather an impressive figure. He was 
big and muscular, with a kind of 
rough-hewn shapeliness. He was 
staying at ‘‘The Seriph Arms’’—so 
despised by Mrs. Dent—and seemed 
to find ita comfortable place enough. 
Within twenty-four hours of his ar- 
rival in Seriph he had made acquaint- 
ance with every man, woman and 


Producing fruit of evil or of good 
To our great future human brotherhood. 


The word dropped lightly from our careless lips 
Into the fertile child mind seeps and drips, 

And intertwines with thought and impulse so 
It may decide the path some soul shall go! 


| The eager child mind may not know it hears— 
foramoment,andinthatmoment —_||_— "The words may fall upon unwitting ears. 

But natheless the record’s graven deep; 
Subconsciousness a copy clear will keep. 


So speak not thoughtlessly when They are by; : 
Your words fall not on sterile soil or dry. e 
Thoughts sown in plastic mindsare carried far; _|f 
There are no idle words where children are. 


child in the place. He was very pop- 
ular with them all, especially with 
the children. Nobody had succeeded in finding out much 
about him. The fact most definitely established was that 
he hadn’t much money; he went about Seriph bareheaded, 
in a blue shirt and corduroy trousers. Somebody asked once 
what his occupation was and he reeled off a list that ran from 
prune picker to oil driller. 

‘‘Somehow I don’t know what to make of her, now I’m 
here,”’ Pierce went on. “I sort of got the impression on 
board ship that she wanted me to come to Seriph; but now 
I’m here I’m not so certain. Mildred is always telling me 
how selfish she is. Is that right ?’’ he concluded suddenly. 

“It would be a miracle if she weren’t selfish,’’ Polly an- 
swered. ‘‘Everything in her life has conspired to make 
her so. She was an invalid until she was seventeen years old, 
and that got her into the way of depending on others. And 
then suddenly she got well, and, without any warning, 
developed into a beauty. I don’t believe, if I talked forever, 
I could make a man understand how everything and every- 
body tries to spoil the girl who’s a beauty. Men are always 
trying to get acquainted with her and always doing pleasant 
things for her the moment they know her. Women are 
always fascinated by beauty in their own sex. Then, besides, 
she’s a social drawing card; the instant Cy clamen appears 
anywhere she makes a sensation. Interesting things are 
bound to happen when you have a beauty in your midst. 
I’ve watched it all and I know.” 

‘‘Well, she’s a pippin all right,” Pierce remarked. 

“Yes, Cyclamen’s very beautiful,” Polly agreed. “I’ve 
lived in the house with her ever since she started to become 
a beauty, and I think she’s one of the most beautiful girls 
I ever laid my eyes on.” 


PHOTOGRAPH BY SARA F. T. PRICE 


to my back if I do that kind of sewing. And I have some 
things to do to my own clothes. I haven’t really touched 
them since I came off the steamer.’’ All Cyclamen’s languor 
had disappeared. She was sitting upright, a pink excitement 
in her pearly cheeks, a blue brilliancy in her soft eves. 

““Oh, another thing, Cyclamen,” Mrs. Dent added as her 
daughter rose from her chair. ‘Do you want me to say 
anything about 

Cyclamen stopped short and a perturbed expression 
dimmed the triumph of her mood. “I’ve been thinking about 
that,” she said slowly, ‘‘and I can’t quite make up my mind. 
Of course I don’t want the house to be overrun with people 
calling the instant he arrives; I’d like a little chance to talk 
with him. On the other hand, of course, I shouldn’t want 
him to get the impression that we’re not the first people in 
Seriph. The Larrimores and Reids and Brattles and Ferrises 
will all want to entertain him, and I’d like him to go to their 
houses. I tell you what to do, mother—wait till Thursday, 
the night before he arrives, and let those four families know 
over the telephone. That means that they can’t do anything 
in the way of entertaining for a day or two.”’ 


EE, don’t I hate Cyclamen!”’ Mildred was in the mean- 

time confiding to Oliver. ‘‘Did you notice the way 

she treated Mr. Pierce the moment she thought that the 
President’s nephew was coming?” 

“Sure !”’ Oliver answered. bet that President’s nephew 

is a fierce piece of furniture! But Mr. Pierce is the goods!”’ 

“‘He’s a regular guy,’’ Mildred agreed again. “If he 

marries Cyclamen, good night! I’d like to tell him some 

things I know about her.” 


“Why don’t you?” Oliver said with an angelic look of 
encouragement. 

“I might,” Mildred threatened, ‘‘if she keeps on being 
such a tightwad. Gee, I’m glad she’s going to get hers! It’s 
time she did. Say, Oliver, let’s ask Mr. Pierce if he'll help 
us make a grass court. I bet he would.” 

“‘Sure!’’ Oliver exclaimed. 

They raced into the rose garden, where Pierce was still 
talking with Polly. 

“Say, Mr. Pierce,’’ Mildred entreated, ‘would you help 
Oliver and me make a grass court?” 

“Sure,”” Mr. Pierce answered good-naturedly. ‘We'll 
begin just as soon as Polly’s through with all those errands 
I promised to help her with.” 

‘For you know, Mr. Pierce,’’ Mildred went on, ‘‘it won’t 
do any good hanging round trying to see Cyclamen. Now 
that that President’s nephew is coming, she’ll spend all her 
time sleeping and fixing her complexion and making pretty 
things to wear.” 

“You mustn’t talk about your sister like that, Mildred,” 
Polly reproved peremptorily, but her whimsical eyebrows 
fell into satiny ripples of acute amusement. 


| oral morning found the house in a condition of 
partial metamorphosis. The carpets had come up in the 
living room, and the beautiful old marquetry, waxed and 
oiled, showed the perfection of its dim beauty. As they had 
been unable to get village help, Polly and Pierce, working all 
day long, had accomplished this. New curtains of white 
dotted muslin brightened the windows. Mrs. Dent and Mrs. 
Quintard, working all day and far into the night, had 
accomplished this. 

‘Well, Cyclamen, I called up a lot of people after you'd 
gone to bed last night,’’ Mrs. Dent greeted her daughter’s 
appearance in the morning, ‘‘and they were all perfectly 
delighted. Mrs. Larrimore said she’d give a garden party. 
Mrs. Reid said they’d have a picnic on Mount Merry, taking 
us all up there in automobiles. The Brattles said they’d plan 
a tea at the Woman’s Club and the Ferrises said they'd have 
a dinner dance over at the golf club in South Northend. 
He won’t want for entertainment.” 

The Dent house sizzled with excitement all day long. 
Mrs. Dent called up ‘‘The Seriph Arms”’ after the arrival of 
every train. At noon, however, came a letter from the 
President’s nephew. It was written on the train between 
New York and Washington. He had been called unex- 
pectedly to Washington again on some business connected 
with the White House (the whole family thrilled at this) and 
had been detained a few days. He would arrive Tuesday. 

Cyclamen’s face fell a little. 

“T’m very glad,”’ Mrs. Dent declared. ‘‘For that gives 
me a chance to go into Boston and buy some table linen. 
And, Ruth, while I’m gone, I wish you’d get out all the old 
silver and polish it. It will be an awful job, but somehow, 
as this is the President’s nephew, I do so 
want to have everything right.” 

“Oh, I’m willing, Lou,’’ Mrs. Quintard 
answered. ‘‘ You don’t want this visit to be 
a credit to the family more than I do.” 

Mrs. Dent went into Boston ona morning 
train and returned on an afternoon one. The 
two ladies worked for three days, hand- 
hemming the beautiful linen that she brought 
home with her. Mildred and Oliver, un- 
noticed, had all outdoors to them- 
selves. They played tennis all day 
long on the improvised grass court, 
when they weren’t pursuing myste- 
rious occupations in the barn. 


morning Polly picked 
flowers for the numberless bowls 
and vases that ornamented the big 
old house, and every morning Pierce 
helped her—Cyclamen +heing invis- 
ible until noon. Afterward, riding 
together in the buggy, they ran- 
sacked the neighborhood for house- 
hold supplies, leaving orders here, 
there and everywhere for extra 
cream, eggs, vegetables and berries. 

The news of the expected arrival 
of the President’s nephew had by 
this time spread all over Seriph. 

“Mrs. MacLean says she would 
like to give a tennis party for Mr. 
Ralston, Cyclamen,” Mrs. Dent an- 
nounced the next day. ‘‘Does he 
play tennis?” 

“T don’t think he does,” Cyclamen 
said doubtfully. “‘T never heard him 
speak of it.’ 

Mrs. Carey said she'd like 
to give him a whist party, if you 
thought he’d enjoy it,’’ Mrs. Dent 
added on another occasion. 

“‘Oh, no,’’ Cyclamen said decid- 
edly. ‘I’m sure he wouldn’t care 
for that. But tell her that I said I didn’t know whether he 
liked whist or not. We can slide out of it later if he doesn’t. 
And it might happen that he did.” 


| SHOULD be prepared to have Mr. Ralston here for 
luncheon, Polly,’’ Cyclamen said on Tuesday morning. 

“All right, Cyclamen,’’ Polly answered. ‘I’ve been pre- 
pared every meal since you got that first letter.” 

And indeed the kitchen had never been richer in concealed 
treasure of frosted cakes and flaky pies, the ice box had never 
been so stocked with meat and fish, the closets more crammed 
with fresh vegetables. And never had Mildred and Oliver so 
gorged on left-over delicacies. 

But late Tuesday afternoon came a third letter from the 
President’s nephew. It was written on the train between 
New York and Philadelphia. It was intensely apologetic in 
tone. Perhaps the writer’s state of mind more than the 
express speed of the train accounted for its blotted and 
scrawled appearance. More orders had come from the White 
House, it seemed, just as he was leaving New York for 
Seriph, which had sent him on to Philadelphia. They could 
not possibly be more inconvenienced by these delays than 
he was both embarrassed and regretful. He hated to make 
any positive statement, but he was strongly tempted to say 
that he would arrive Thursday without fail. 

““Well,”” Mrs. Dent said—and perhaps this time there was 
not quite so much relief in her tone as resignation—‘‘each 
delay only gives us more chance to put the house in better 
condition. Ruth, if you’ll help me, I’m going to screen the 
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How it Can be More Effectively Done 


Told in a Series of Constructive Articles by Practical Writers 


This is the eighth and last subject in this series. The previous subjects were: October, “What Really is the Minister’s Job?”; 
November, “ The Wife of the Minister”; December, “Suppose They Did?”; January, “Should a Church Advertise?”; February, 
“ How Can a Church be Financed ?”; March, “ Wanted: A Church Conscience”; April, “ What’s Wrong With Country Churches?” 


Is This 


hat the Church Most Needs? 


comea favorite pastime. Count- 

less have been the prescriptions 
for saving it from oblivion, from an 
improvement in our method of hand- 
shaking the timid stranger to burning 
half the churches in the interest of the 
other half. It is strange that so little 
has been said of the remedy for ailing 
churches suggested by a colloquial 
friend. ‘‘The church doesn’t need 
swimming pools and lunch counters,”’ 
hesaid. ‘‘ What it needsisa little more 
‘pep’ in the pulpit.” 

That improvement in the preaching 
is greatly needed will be apparent to 
anyone who makes a careful study of 
the work that is being done. I have 
just finished an examination of eight 
hundred sermons—as many as the 
average churchgoer hears in twenty 
years. What I have to say, then, on 
the subject of preaching is not idle 
opinion. 

One important result of this study of 
sermons is that it furnishes an answer 
to the question: ‘‘ What do preachers 
preach about?”’ This question was 
once put by the teacher of a class of 
small boys. ‘‘ The Bible!’ they shouted 
almost in unison. The same question 
was asked of a chance acquaintance on 
a train. ‘‘Good Lord, J don’t know,” 
he said. ‘‘Heaven, I suppose.” An- 
other answer came from a member of 


the church has be- 


about once in sixteen times does the preacher preach the 
Scriptures. 

The person who thinks that preachers preach about 
heaven is in need of information. Other-worldliness is cer- 
tainly no characteristic of the modern preacher. When only 
two sermons in eight hundred set forth the ancient hope of 
heavenly reunion, no one need fear that the preacher is for- 
getting the common lot in his rapt contemplation of para- 
disaical bliss. When only eight of that number treat of the 
immortality of the soul, the church cannot be accused of 
losing her touch with this world by talking too much of a 
world tocome. It isnot well that, of adozensermons preached 
in a certain city on Easter Day, only three should have dealt 
with the immortality of man. 

The committee which feared that the social gospel was 
crowding the individual application of the gospel out of the 
pulpit would be interested to know that of these eight hun- 
dred sermons only thirty-one, or about one in twenty-five, 
were of the social type. The infrequency of sermons with 
direct application to the world outside the four walls of the 
church is one of the surprising results of such an investi- 
gation. No pastor talked to his people about the great 
missionary enterprise of the church, though two or three 
addresses by representatives of mission boards are reported. 


TILL more significant is the infrequency of the evangel- 
isticsermon. Only fourteen times did the preacher set out 
to fulfill what many people regard as the chief function 
of preaching, by persuading and encouraging non-Christians 
to ‘‘come to Christ.’”’ If this proportion is representative it 
explains the power of “ Billy’’ Sunday, who is doing a work 
that the pulpit is neglecting. 
It will be seen by the accompanying table that the com- 
monest type of sermon is that which I have classified as 
devoted to “spiritual self-culture.”” It is somewhat like an 


800 Sermons Analyzed: By the Reverend Alvin E. Magary 


essay in formand effect. Such sermons 
are meditative and may make people 
feel religious, but they make no appeal 
toconscience and no demand upon will. 
They often have a poetic quality that 
delights, but they are not likely toleave 
any impression which will realize itself 
in conduct. One-fourth of all the ser- 
mons examined were of this rather 
vague and poetical character. 

The next common type is the ethical 
sermon. In this the preacher discusses 
some moral question. Unfortunately 
most of these sermons, while definite 
enough, deal with questions somewhat 
remote from the experience of the aver- 
age individual. If you will open a vol- 
ume of the sermons of Henry Ward 
Beecher or of Phillips Brooks you will 
find that these men loved totakea text, 
draw from it its rule for conduct and 
then apply it to this man and that, to 
the youth or tothe mother. You feel, 
as you read, that there must have been 
people present who were facing just 
that preblem, and who found the ser- 
mona helpina time of particular need. 

‘‘Every sermon,” said Mr. Beecher, 
“should be a prescription.’’ There is 
little preaching today that has this 
precision of application. Most of the 
sermons that deal with questions of 
right and wrong are concerned with 
general rather than particular prob- 


a pulpit committee who 
was looking up a prospec- 
tive pastor. ‘“‘We don’t 
want any man that 
preaches this newfangled 
social gospel,’ he said. 
“We heard a man last Sunday, and we all 
agreed that he was able enough, but his sermon 
was about capital and labor and such things, 
and we crossed him off our list. The pulpit’s full 
of socialistic notions and they’re crowding out 
the gospel.” 

None of these answers is correct. The Bible, 
heaven and human welfare may seem to many 
people the proper concern of the pulpit, yet the 
fact is that comparatively few sermons have to 
do, definitely, with any of them. 

The idea that preachers should preach about 
the Bible is not confined to Sunday-school boys. 
It is insisted upon by every authority on preach- 
ing. There is probably not a professor of homi- 
letics in the land who does not lecture his 
students on the first importance of Biblical 
preaching. There is hardly a name, eminent in 
the history of the pulpit, that does not stand for 
the exposition of the ancient Book. Yet your 
chance of hearing a Bible passage or text ex- 
plained and its message applied in some practical 
fashion is very slim indeed, unless your minister 
happens to be one of the rare men who know and 
preach the Bible. 


TEXTUAL or expository sermon is one that 

is based directly on some Scripture text or 
passage. This passage is at the same time 
the preacher’s authority and the source of his 
thought. The sermon proceeds to make clear 
the meaning of the text, to illustrate it and to 
apply it to common life. This is the method of 
Beecher, of Brooks, of Spurgeon and of most of 
the great preachers before and since their time. 
All the sermons we examined were headed by 
atext. Only twenty-six of them really depended 
upon it. In scores of cases the text was not re- 
ferred to in any way after it had been announced 
at the beginning of the sermon. There were a 
few studies of Bible characters and a few ser- 
mons in defense or laudation of the Bible; but 
the inference from this mass of material is that 


lems. They are more likely to point 


What Was Preached About 


IN 800 SERMONS 


"THE foilowing analysis is the result of a careful examination 

of eight hundred sermons preached from American pulpits 
in the last five years. I have reason to believe that these 
groupings fairly answer the question: “What do preachers 


preach about?” 


Group I—Biblical Sermons 


Group IV—Devotional-Inspirational 


Expository, Textual . 26 = Spiritual Self-Culture . . . 213 
Critical, Defensive. 5 Conduct of Life, Success . . 55 
Other Biblical 12 Sentiments and Virtues . . 43 
ontroversial, Creda 
Other Doctrinal 62 
Group ITI—Ecclesiastical Other Ethical . . . . . 12 
Denominational 15 Group VI—Evangelistic 
Church Unity 2 Invitation, Persuasion . . . Il 
Church Efficiency . 63 Duty of “SoulWinning” . . 1 
Historical, Etc. . 11 Callto Repentance . ... 2 


Group VII—Social 


*Missions, Home, Foreign . . 00 
Civic Purity and Progress. . 14 
Temperance. . 
Philanthropy, Social Service . 5 
Social Justice, Labor, Etc.. . 10 


*Addresses by representatives of Mission Boards not included. 
+Six of the sermons seemed to the investigator too diffuse or vague for classification. 


with alarm at the general 
wrongness of things than 
to build men up in doing 
right. One who is facing 
either temptation or op- 
portunity is not likely to 
be helped a great deal by a sermon on the duty 
of nations or the obligations of wealth. 


AST Thanksgiving Day there was an epidemic 
of sermons on national defense and foreign 
relations. All over the land the preachers were 
setting up as statesmen. Why should it be 
thought probable that an amateur discussion of 
the Government’s foreign policy should make 
people thank the Lord? Of course the pulpit 
is concerned with such matters when a religious 
or moral principle that is clearly discernible is 
involved; but we are probably preaching on 
political affairs more than is necessary. Run- 
ning the country is the President’s job; preach- 
ing religion is ours. 

A third common type (Group III) is the 
sermon on the church as an institution, its 
defense, vindication and glorification. Many 
preachers would be astonished to learn how 
much time they spend apologizing for the church, 
urging its claims and telling it how to be efficient. 

Recently a ‘‘go-to-church”’ Sunday was ob- 
served in a large Eastern city. The idea was to 
bring into the church on this day many persons 
not usually present. The hope was that, having 
come once, they might come often. The follow- 
ing day the papers printed synopses of about 
twenty of the sermons preached. Nearly every 
sermon was of this church-praising kind, and 
only one was a deliberate appeal to the individ- 
ual to turn to God. The preachers evidently 
thought they ought to make these strangers hold 
the church in higher esteem; they admitted its 
faults and presented its claims. I believe they 
made a mistake. People do not neglect the 
church because of its imperfections but because 
of their own want of spiritual vision. What they 
need to hear is not an apology for the church but 
a straight, heart-hitting talk about themselves, 
their hopes, their God and their immortal souls. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 92 
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K: Little Tales of a Big City 


By Kathleen Norris: Author of “Mother,” Ete. 


V— Measles 


New York. Such words as “chicken pox,” “wash 

day,” “‘eggless gingerbread’’ and ‘“‘spare bedroom” 
are rarely heard in the big city. Thanksgiving dinners are 
eaten in downtown restaurants. Christmas presents are 
accompanied by cards from the shop stating that everything 
may be changed for something else, even for cash, if the 
recipient so desires. People do not knit mufflers or cross- 
stitch aprons for each other in New York when the holidays 
come around. Even homesickness does not flourish there; 
perhaps because there is so little in the city that could pos- 
sibly remind one of home. 

Laugh, and New York laughs with you, whether you eat 
in a quick-lunch place and go to the “‘movies” or dine at a 
fashionable restaurant before going to the opera. The 
streets are one great playground. All night long you may 
amuse yourself and all the next day and for a year of days 
and never do the same thing twice nor exhaust the infinite 
resources of the city. 

But weep, and you weep alone indeed. Broadway sneers 
at the blues; the lighted restaurants, the warm theaters, the 
slowly moving file of motor cars have no interest in you and 
your sorrow. Lose your money and you are a cipher among 
the hurrying millions. Everyone is too full of the joy of life, 
too anxious to catch that car or to get to those seats, or to 
reach the restaurant before all the tables are gone, to pay 
very much attention to you and your troubles. 

Even worse than to lose your money in the big city it is 
to lose your health, however temporary the affliction may be. 
Indeed, with characteristic heartlessness New York 
welcomes a serious case, but ignores the commonplace 


Nore Sie domesticity does not flourish in 


in infirmity as in everything else. If a complication Dy 
of mastoid disorders or a fracture that has had time 


to become malignant comes her way, New York 
throws open for it her big operating rooms and joy- 
fully summons her specialists together. But for the 
mere question of having a baby or the setting of a 
broken leg she is really too busy to be bothered! 


HE Roses came to New York from a friendly lit- 

tle city in California. They were four—George, 
Mrs. George, George Junior, who was two months 
old, and Paul, who was big George’s brother. Mrs. 
Rose had been Miss Annie Little in her home city. 
Her uncle had had the post office there for twenty- 
seven years, and it was for her father that one of the 
parks was named. Next to the Little homestead, a 
handsome white house in a garden full of pepper and 
willow trees and roses and marguerites, was the Rose 
house, almost its exact duplicate. 

Annie and George not only knew each other from 
babyhood, but they knew everyone else in the town. 
When measles broke out in the Rose family George 
and Paul came over to stay with the Littles; and 
when the Littles’ stove broke down they all boarded 
with the Roses until the new stove came. Annie 
danced with the butcher’s son and the undertaker 
and the young fellow in charge of the slaughterhouse - 
at her first ball, and George first-named every man 
in town except the minister. 

They were married four years before little George 
came, and close on the heels of this excitement came 
another. George and his brother were both with 
their father in the old man’s law office. But nowthe 
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father died, and it was suddenly decided between the psi 
sons that Paul should go into newspaper work, pref- 5 rate. 
acing the change with a year’s course in the Colum- pee 2, 
bia School of Journalism, and that George should erg 


accompany his brother to New York for a post- 
graduate course of law. Of course Annie and little 
George would go too. 

They reached the city in time for the first snow 
and established themselves ina little furnished apart- 
ment in West One Hundredth Street. Annie had 


When Annie went in there half an hour later she was 
astonished to find them still deep in consultation and with 
worried faces. 

‘“Why, what is it?’’ she asked. ‘‘Is Paul really ill?’’ 

‘Sit down, dear,” said her husband, putting a reassuring 
arm about her. ‘You see, the point is, what we are to do 
about Paul?”’ 

“Do?” Annie echoed, looking blankly from one man to 
the other. ‘‘ Why, what should we do? I'll take care of him; 
and Della and I'll do the cooking somehow and manage to 
take the baby out every day; that’s all.’ 

“T understand that you’ve never had the measles and 
that you are nursing the baby, Mrs. Rose?” the doctor said. 

“Certainly,’”’ answered Annie. ‘But 

“You realize that you will be quarantined of course?” pur- 
sued the doctor. ‘‘Does your maid sleep in the house ?”’ 

‘‘No,”’ said Annie dazedly. ‘‘We’ve only the two bed- 
rooms. Quarantined! Does that That doesn’t mean 
that baby and I couldn’t go out?” 

“Certainly you could not,’”’ said the doctor promptly. 
“And your maid could not come in.” 

“Well, but with no fresh air Georgie and I would certainly 
get it,’’ Annie said. ‘‘And probably big George too.” 


OTH men met her astonished look dumbly. Finally 
George said: ‘‘ That’s just it. Only I couldn’t live here.”’ 
““Couldn’t live here?’’ echoed the astonished Annie. 
““But—but you couldn’t leave us here alone.” 
‘“You would have to have a nurse,”’ said the doctor. 
*‘ And cook for her and run the house and the baby too,” 
George added worriedly. 


HER GREAT SECRET 


BY STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


OST every meal, when he’s at home, my father 
says: “Stop squirming, child! 

Sit in the middle of your chair and don’t fall off; you 
drive me wild!” 

Between meals, too, he sometimes scolds, using his 
patient-fretful tone. 

I try to mind, for he and I have one deep secret all 
our own. 

Sh-h! and I'll tell you: In the night, without the 
leastest bit of fuss, 

He lets me put his hand to sleep; nobody knows of 
it but us! 


I wake and wriggle and I think I'll never go to sleep 
again; 

I try 4 get the covers fixed—I've lost °em nearly 
all!—and then 

A big hand comes right through the dark and pulls 
the bedclothes nice and straight; 

And some one whispers in my ear: “Don’t worry, 
girl; it isn’t late.” 

I just can’t help but grab him then; he lets me hug 
him hard a bit, 

Then goes away, but leaves his hand; night terrors 
are afraid of it! 


And there across the narrow gap between mine and 
his bigger bed 

He lets his arm reach out until I am asleep—the 
goblins fled. 


af 


I thought you said——” Annie’s bewildered look 
suddenly cleared. “George! Not a city—not acharity hos- 
pital—not where all the paupers go!’’ she gasped. 

‘Well, dear, if you want to put it that way. Of course, it 
isn’t what one would wish. But, as the doctor says “y 

But Annie was heartbroken. Send Paul—Paul Rose !— 
to a charity hospital, to a common ward. Poor Paul, the 
baby’s godfather, who had always been so dear and good— 
no—no—no! They simply couldn’t consider it! Anything 
else rather. 

“Well, you must decide,’’ the doctor said with a shrug. 
“If you say no, you must go into quarantine tonight. I'll 
notify the Board of Health ——”’ 

Annie blanched. “Whatever you say, George,’’ she con- 
ceded with a burst of tears. 


LL the rest of that day and the next were a nightmare to 
Annie Rose. In halfan hour an efficient city doctor was 
there. In two hours poor, feverish Paul was somehow got 
into his clothes and bundled into a hack sent by the city and 
reeking of formaldehyde. Annie and George went with him. 
‘We'll see that his bed is clean and that he gets whatever 
money can buy,” said Annie. 

They drove through a torrential rain; an equinoctial storm 
swept the city; the wide-open windows of the carriage let 
through a rush of chilly air. But when they had crossed One 
Hundred and Thirty-Eighth Street and had reached the 
desolate little ferryboat the visitors were stopped. Paul 
was put to bed on the steamer in a hot, bare little room that 
pulsed with the throbbing of the engine, and Annie and 
George came home on the dripping surface cars. 

Weary and heartsick, they were loitering over a 
dismal breakfast the next morning when a violent 
ringing of the doorbell made Annie jump nervously. 
Three large men stood in the hall. 

“You'll have to vacate this house in fifteen min- 
utes, lady,” said the spokesman. ‘Our orders are to 
fumigate the entire premises.” 

“‘See here,’”’ said George sturdily, ‘it’s pouring, 
and I’ve gota young baby. Could you come tomor- 
row, do you think?” 

“You'll have to get a permit from the city,” said 
the intruder dispassionately. 

Annie’s color was high, her lip unsteady. ‘‘Come 
on, George,” she said bravely. ‘‘I’ll let Della go for 
the day.” 

“But where will we take the baby, darling? We 
don’t know 

“To the Metropolitan Museum of Art,’’ said the 
dauntless Annie desperately. ‘‘ Wecan get our lunch 
there. What time’’—she turned to the man—‘‘can 
we get back?’”’ 

“You can come in and open up the windows at 
about three,’’ he answered. ‘‘ But then you'll have 
to let the place air for two hours.” 

“Very well. Pack some things for the baby, 
George, while I get into my raincoat and rubbers,”’ 
Annie directed calmly. 

But that night, when the hideous, bleak disorder 
of the fumigated rooms had beén somewhat reduced, 
as she and George were patiently soaking strips of 
paper from the windows, she burst out: ‘‘I don’t see 
what’s the use of being the biggest city in the Union! 
Why, they wouldn’t make this much fuss about 
smallpox at home!”’ 3 
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ope days later the storm was over, and George 
and Annie left Georgie asleep in the soft sun- 
shine of the Park in Della’s care and, permit in 
hand, started for North Brothers Island to see Paul. 
The little steamer plowed her way cheerfully through 
crisp green water, sunlight flooded the narrow, 
many-windowed buildings of the hospital island, 
grass was beginning to show above the dark brown 
of the smooth earth. The Roses walked up a path to 
the office. Here there was an unexpected delay. 


ity, The last thing I remembers pretending father'shand’s alter a talk with one of the internes® 
She hated the cold, the high prices, the shiftless maid a doll é ‘ 2 i Annie said nothing: the light of grim endurance 
who annoyed more than helped her, the stairs up That I am lulling off to sleep; then into Dreamland’s_ {jj 4 was in her eye. She retired calmly to slip off her 
and down which she had to carry the baby, the sea I fall fg ple and , - a loose kimono; she submitted 
unfriendliness. She longed, she wept for “‘ home.” And know no moretillitis day. So.thoughhescolds, (4 calmly to the little operation. 

She had talked a great deal of New York to her Fae: y P 8 P ee “Swear that you will never make a joke of this for 
friends at home; it seemed an extraordinarily dis- I make i re it the people at home,” said Annie quietly to George, 
tinguished thing to be planning a year’s visit to the For we've a secret—he and I—that not a person Ry when they were at last walking toward that par- 
biggest city; but now her one ambition was to go knows but us! ae ticular gray building that sheltered Paul. 
home—home to the old white house and the pepper ons S " All very white, very clean, very fresh and airy; 
trees and the sunshine, where George could go out SS (a oo aa oS nothing alarming here. Only eight beds in Paul’s 
into the garden three hundred days a year, and sunny ward, only one of them occupied just now, 


Annie would be given a reception at the Improve- 
ment Club and would read a paper on ‘‘ New York.” 

The Roses knew nobody among the millions of men and 
women about them except the doctor who came in to lance 
Georgie’s hot little gums, and Mrs. Lacey, the landlady of 
the boarding house where they had stayed for the first week. 
The names of streets, the faces of the persons they met, the 
very chairs and tables in their rooms were all unfamiliar and 
unfriendly. Annie wondered why people ever bought such 
hideous china, and she thought longingly of her own china 
that the girls had painted for her, a whole set. 


ND then Paul fell ill. He was hot and headachy for a day 
or two, and Annie moved him into her own bedroom, 
where the sunlight came when there was any sunlight, in the 
afternoons. She thought it was grippe, for winter was melt- 
ing into March and curiously warm, soft weather came in 
for an hour or two now and then between cold winds and 
drifting rains; and little George took his nap unsuspectingly 
in the crib next to his uncle’s bed, and crawled cheerfully 
about the prostrate form while Annie went to market in the 
morning. 

But suddenly the disquieting conclusion that it was the 
measles dawned upon them all. Annie telephoned the 
doctor, who came at once through a driving storm. Cer- 
tainly, he confirmed their verdict. Unmistakably measles. 

Annie said at once that she wasn’t worried; everybody 
had them. She would have preferred not to expose Georgie- 
porgie; but, never mind, he probably wouldn’t catch them. 
She fussed about making Paul comfortable, and George and 
the doctor went into the little sitting room. 


OECORATION BY DUGALD STEWART WALKER 


“Oh, George!’’ Annie’s eyes were at their roundest. 
“Then—then what about a hospital?’’ She suggested it 
timidly. A hospital was a serious matter at home. 

George’s face did not brighten. ‘‘We’ve thought of that, 
too, dear. But, you see, the hospitals here don’t take 
measles 

hospitals don’t! What do they take?” 

The doctor explained: ‘‘They can’t handle contagious 
cases. The Twenty-Third Street hospital did, but we’ve 
telephoned there; they don’t any more.” 

““Then’’—Annie was thinking hard—‘‘suppose baby and 
you and I: go down to Mrs. Lacey’s,”’ she suggested, ‘‘and 
we give a nurse our room, and pay Della twice as much to 
sleep on the couch in the dining room and stay?” 

“You can’t take the danger of infection to a boarding 
house,”’ the doctor smiled. ‘‘ Your friend couldn’t permit it.” 

“Then we'll go to a hotel,”” Annie said recklessly. 

“You could be sued for that,’’ the doctor said patiently. 
“You see, measles is the most persistently contagious of all 
the diseases. Even after weeks 

‘‘But what do people do?’’ Annie asked piteously. 

“Well, if you have friends without children who could 
take you in, or if you had a house with upstairs rooms, say, 
or a suite with a bath that could be turned over a 

George Rose shook his head and Annie burst into tears. 

‘Don’t cry, dear,’’ George said. ‘‘I dare say North 
Brothers Island isn’t so bad.” 

“North Brothers Island ?’’ Annie looked up through tears. 

‘Where the city sends its cases; a hospital, dear.” 


besides Paul’s, and that by a thin, keen-faced young 

fellow who, Paul said, was a Williams graduate and 
a “corker.”” Paul, looking very well in his blue-and-gray 
dressing gown, was lying in a steamer chair in the sun and 
reading. Another occupant of the room was a handsome 
young Greek who knew not a word of American, but who 
from sheer loneliness broke now and then into eager conver- 
sation. Annie did not know whether to laugh or to cry as 
the boy held her hand and chattered to her. 

“Sure, old feller, that’s right,’’ Paul assured him gravely 
now and then. 

He presently introduced the gray-haired head nurse with 
great enthusiasm and went into the neighboring children’s 
ward to bring back a puny baby to show Annie. 

“‘He’s a little like George,” said Paul. ‘‘I hold him in my 
arms for hours; the little kid knows me, you bet!” 

“But what can we do for you, Paul?’’ Annie asked. 

Nothing! I’m all right,’ he answered gayly. ‘‘We 
have dandy food; I got your oranges and the grapefruit; I 
wish you’d send me my camera. I’m having the best time 
I’ve had since we left home!” 


"he a wonderful city,” said George as they came home 
in the spring twilight. ‘It’s a wonderful system that 
whisks one man out of these five millions and isolates him 
and his sickness up there on an island.” 

“Oh, it may be wonderful,” Annie agreed, sighing, “but 
give me a place where you can have the measles without 
becoming a public character, a ward of the city!” 


NOTE—Another story in this series of little tales of a big city will appear in an 
early number of the HomE JouRNAL, 
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They Wander Down to the Land Where Hospitality is a Religion 
and the Chicken is Born Fried 


11 1’S be’n a long time sence we had any young 
ladies here!’’ As Phoebe and I laid off our 
train-dusty things beside the big four-poster 
in Cousin Sallie’s guest room the smile on 
Mammy Easter’s black face lit up her very 
turban. ‘‘Miss Sallie’s got a heap ob lil’ 
gran’chil’'un —lan’ sakes, yes!—but no 
young ladies yet, dat dress up fine and gib 
pa’ties and bring de beaus like flies to de 
honey. ’Twon't be long ’'fore you-all has 
’em hangin’ roun’ de porch, I can see dat, eben wid my ole 
eyes.” And Mammy walked round us, beaming darkly. 

I glanced at Phoebe. There had been a grim purpose in our 
flight from our strenuous Northern city to Cousin Sallie’s 
old Virginia home, and now I warned 
Mammy firmly: 

‘‘We do not encourage men. We are 
entirely independent of them. When 
they pursue us too ardently we run 
away. Home, husbands, these have no 
place in our careers’’—I whispered it 
with a thrill—‘“‘ we are New Women!” 

“‘Lan’ sakes, what’s dis yere talk?” 
Her trembling hand dropped the rose 
she was fastening with mysterious ges- 
tures in Phoebe’s hair. ‘‘ Independent 
ob de men de good Lord neber gabe 
‘nuff ob to go roun’? Sounds iniq’tous 
to me, pow’ ful iniq’tous,”’ her voice was 
scared. ‘‘What’s dat new religion you- 
all call yo’sefs—new, new W 

“New Women,” prompted Phoebe 
loyally; ‘‘we are modern, independent, 
unclinging.”’ 

“‘Good Lord hab mercy!”” ‘Mammy 
Easter’s face had lengthened at each 
word, but at the last it collapsed utterly 
and with a gasp she fled heavily down- 
stairs. 


Bur the Major was even more difficult 
to convert to the cause. The slyest, 
drollest spark lit his eye as we sat be- 
fore the drawing-room fire and Cousin 
Sallie served coffee from the silver urn 
presented by Thomas Jefferson, once a 
guest at “‘The Magnolias.”’ 

Hanging on the paneled wall, among 
the men in perukes and brocades, black 
stocks or gray uniforms, ladies in furbe- 
lows or hoopskirts of generations of fash- 
ion, the pier glass mirrored a picture 
of startling contrast. Myself, a slim, 
flame-tinted figure, and Pheebe, a flash 
of blue eyes and bright hair, we were 
strange figures—two little pilgrims sud- 
denly descended from a studio world, 
ringing with woman’s rights and the 
glory of a career, to this old home smil- 
ing its content in a land where homes 
had stood when the live oaks about 
them were saplings. The contrast of our 
city of shifting flat dwellers, of ourselves 
and our strenuous purposes, left us 
breathless. 

But the Major had set aside his cof- 
fee and was leading us about the house 
itself. Here was the heavy outer door, 
double grained to turn aside the Indian 
tomahawk. From the door slide the 
first mistress of ‘‘The Magnolias’’ had 
directed a fight against the scalpers. 
There by the deep-seated window was 
the secret panel where her daughter had hidden a young 
American rebel from the British. Yet just beyond was the 
powdering closet into which these same ladies thrust their 
dainty heads so the scented clouds might not spoil their 
ballroom finery. 

What scenes flashed before us under the Major’s magic! 
The gay Colonial life of belles and cavaliers practicing the 
latest bow and curtsy from the court of His Majesty, George 
the First. There were riding to hounds and famous Virginia 
breakfasts, and ladies were never so fair nor bewitching. 
Then hark! The bugle call of the young republic! Red coats 
turned to buff and blue, fragile belles handed young patriots 
their swords or sometimes took their turn at the cannon, 
nursed the wounded and, through their own weaving and 
farming, nurtured America when, cut off from the mother 
country, its domestic crisis was as great as its military. 

With a land at peace again, these were the same women 
who resumed the hospitality that made their land famous. 
Through the palmy days of Old Virginia the Major rolled 
the screen, and now again there were the flash of swords and 
the battle smoke of a country divided by war, and women 
put aside the luxurious life of the plantation and set up the 
tragic standard ‘of the Red Cross. 


& THE Major paused it seemed as if the very walls of the 
old house were stooped from listening. He pointed to the 
portrait above the mantel—a fair-haired girl strangely like 
Phoebe. ‘‘She is the Juliet of the South,” he said, ‘‘and 
Pheebe’s cousin. At the outbreak of the Civil War she was 
betrothed to the Beau of New York, but at her father’s com- 
mand she had to return his ring. In the invasion of Rich- 
mond the fortunes of war brought her 
as a nurse to the hospital wliere her 
lover lay dying. By special favor she 
was allowed to bring him to her home 
and for days he lay half conscious on 
the sofa yonder. Hearing that she 
sheltered a Yankee spy, the house was 
surrounded and he was demanded to 
be shot. With rifles raised the men 
waited for the door to open. When it 
did open a young girl stepped forth. 

‘Taken aback, the crowd shouted like 
madmen: ‘‘The spy! The spy! Give 
us the spy!” 


By Catherine Van Dyke 
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“There could be no spy in the house of Nelson,” she said 
calmly. ‘‘There is a dying man who is our guest.” 

Before her fearless pride and innocence the men slunk 
away. But her brave young spirit overtaxed itself in unceas- 
ing hospital work, and shortly after the young Northerner 
died she, too, passed away and they were buried side by side 
in the plantation graveyard. 

The Major tossed his cigar to the firelight. ‘‘We hear so 
much of what women are doing today, in Europe, in America. 


Cousin Sallie Served Coffee From the Silver Urn Presented by Thomas Jefferson 


Our ladies have done these things all before. Women can 
never do more in the future than they have done in the past. 
When you see the old homes, the early settlements of Vir- 
ginia, you realize the words of De Tocqueville: ‘If I were 
asked to what the prosperity of America should be attributed 
I should reply, To the superiority of its women.’”’ 

Shades of the past! We thought we had discovered the 
New Woman. Had she not been discovered centuries ago? 


| Sa sant mounted the three steps that led to the high 
four-poster bed stretched in its fragrant lavendered sheets 
with a sigh that came up from the depths. I knelt on the 
window seat and leaned out into the soft Southern moon- 
light glorifying the old place like a garden of enchantment 
awaiting the coming of the prince. The little white out-cabins 
were desolate, vines sealed the smokehouse where home-cured 
hams once hung, and—‘‘twhit, twhoo’’—an owl flapped 
out of its chimney. 

Below me lay Cousin Sallie’s old-fashioned box maze and 
from its trysting recesses stole the haunting odor of dew- 
drenched roses. Clear, sparkling silver glittered upon the 
live oaks, the magnolias and the fig tree that challenged the 
sweet-potato vine and the peanut patch to let us see actually 
growing the goodies we thought naturally sprouted at gro- 
ceries or on Italians’ whistling stands. Purple with night 


shadows, the scarlet creeper twined about the porticoes of 
the Great House, where he had got gloriously red and redder 
over the curtailment of the old plantation. 

Everywhere showed ‘‘the ancient love of man for his 
shelter and of woman for the hold-secure of all the treasures 
of her mind, her eyes and her heart.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
ARTHUR I. KELLER 


With a terrible conflict in my own 
heart I leaned again into the moonlight. 
Now tinkling elfin music stirred the air 
like the quivers of silver strings. The 
conflict in my heart—I understood that 
well! But the thousand silver strings? 
They were just mosquitoes! 

Yesterday was Monday, and today is 
Tuesday—but time’s the only thing 
about our life that proceeds regularly. 
If once we were fired with the cause of 
the New Woman, now we are so deep in 
the romance of Old Richmond that, 
with one foot in the past and one in the 
present, I can’t for the life of me make 
out whether I’m a descendant or an 
ancestor. 


HEN we stood very still under the 

mossy roof of Washington’s Head- 
quarters, and a clatter of hoofs beat 
down the street, I ran to the door quite 
expecting Lafayette to dash in with 
news of Arnold’s betrayal of the city. 
Alas! it was only an old mule urged on 
to do his darnedest by a hilarious dusky 
driver. Phoebe, too, had a dreadful jolt 
to her enthusiasm in the former House 
of Burgesses, when the curious relic she 
set down as Powhatan’s Sunday-go-to- 
meeting tomahawk turned out to be a 
sausage grinder, albeit two hundred 
years old and rusting between a masto- 
don’s tooth and one of Stonewall Jack- 
son’s brass buttons. 

And then I found her—my little maid 
of the Sky Blue Water, and I must say 
no candle before a shrine ever burned 
more ardently than my own heart. The Pocahontas of the 
Richmond Library is not the young girl ‘‘clad in doeskin lined 
with white down from the breast of the wood pigeon, with 
bracelets of coral, and a white plume in her black hair,’’ as 
the old chronicler describes her when, in that magic Moon 
of Blossoms, she beheld a ship with great white sails ‘‘seem- 
ing dropped from heaven on her father Powhatan’s red river.” 

This is Milady Rebecca, now Mrs. John Rolfe, in a stately 
white ruff, a corseted red velvet gown, an odd hat and fan— 
the court dress in which the first American girl presented 
at the English court her curtsy to King James the First. 
Shakspere has praised the bravery of the first man who ate 
an oyster; but imagine the courage of poor Pocahontas 
struggling with her first corsets. I dare say anything was 
easy after that—even becoming the belle of London. 


H, THAT dreadful Captain John Smith! As I passed his 

portrait I shook my umbrella fiercely at his red hair. 
“‘Was it nothing to you,” I whispered, ‘‘that she threw her- 
self between you and the hatchet? That she, an emperor’s 
daughter, ‘blushed and trembled at the sight of the rough 
soldier, but ran clinging to him when frightened’—when, 
told of your death, she consented to marry John Rolfe, only 
again to meet you at the English court? When you called 
her ‘Lady Rebecca,’ she pleaded: ‘Thou once didst call me 
child; still am I a child to thee.’ 

“You are a regular man,’ I said. “If I stand here until 
doomsday never could I get the real reason out of you, and 
I suppose I'll end by making excuses to justify your back- 
wardness, just as Pocahontas did, though for a different pur- 
pose. She was in love with you. I am grateful for the one 
name every child spells right in his 
history exams, as he has a friend by 
the same. After all, if there had been 
a Mrs. Smith, surely she would have 
slipped a ‘y’ into it when her husband 
founded Virginia. I have known 
Smyths to do it on less.”’ 

As we stepped out into the sunlight 
gilding the stately trees of Capitol 
Square, Phoebe stopped me. 

“Hush! Look!’ 

At the first blast of the noonday whis- 
tle a stealthy figure crept across the 
green—a striped convict. Cautiously 
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he stepped behind a walnut tree and blew three shrill pipes. 
Then impulsively, like one regaining self-respect, he straight- 
ened his broad shoulders, and his face shone. From every 
bush and tree scampered an army of squirrels to receive the 
nuts he took from his pan and put one by one into their paws. 
I have heard of a murderer who regained his love for his 
fellow men by tending a dandelion that grew in a cranny of 
his cell. Surely the charity that permits one convict to feed 
these squirrels must bring a new trust to man in man. 
Once I was a very resolute woman, able to keep my heart 
well soldered down in its place, but now it is always rising 
to a lump in my throat and then melting out of my eyes. 
If, as the Roman said, “‘ Life is a banquet where we eat the 
dish of our choice,’ here is mine: Romance spiced with 
humor and sauced with pathos, served Southern style. 


N HOLLYWOOD CEMETERY, where so many of 

Virginia’s great lie at rest under the red-berried Yule 
trees, while the falls of the James sing their endless requiem, 
we softened and smiled at the memory of Mammy Chloe’s 
approval of Jefferson Davis’ handsome monument. For 
years Mammy Chloe had been charged with pressing and 
plaiting the great man’s shirt frills. Dark days came, finery 
was scarce, but Mammy always managed to keep the frills 
up to their standard. Then an evening fell when the Presi- 
dent of the Confederacy lay in state in the drawing-room, 
and Mammy was told that her frills could no longer be worn 
by him. Her pride in life had gone. 

Of all who came to admire the statue set above his grave 
none found the road harder to trudge than Mammy Chloe. 
For hours she stood before the lifelike statue of her old 
master, her wrinkled face the very silhouette of perplexity. 

‘‘Well,’’ she said at last, ‘‘Ise satisfied, and Marse Jeff, I 
knows he’s satisfied, too, fer he suttinly was mos’ pertickler 
about dem frills bein’ jes’ so. But when I see de way dat 
skelptor done ’em up, I I couldn’t made ’em stiffer ner 
whiter myself.” 

But it is one thing to wander through the past, and 
another to eat in the present. Phoebe and I are exactly like 
those medieval pilgrims who, every time they came to a 
shrine, had to have a feast. From kith to kin, from waffle to 
waffle, we have been breakfasted and dined and suppered until 
we feel that Virginia is a land where cousins grow like leaves 
on family trees, where hospitality is a religion and where the 
chicken is born fried. 

And now the Major has plans: “If you so admire Poca- 
hontas and Martha Washington and beautiful Evelyn Byrd, 
or the men who have made our country great, you must 
meet some of their descendants.” 

“You don’t mean,” I cried, “that they are living right 
around us here?” 

“Why not?” laughed the Major with his twinkle. ‘‘When 
people have fought for their homes as ours have, why should 
they leave them to strangers?” 

Ye ghosts of our forefathers! All day Pheebe and I have 
curled our hair and shone up our trinkets and shaken out our 
sashes! She is as radiant as a gold-and-blue morning; and 
already Mammy Easter has gone out to gather some pink 
rosebuds for her hair. Alas for the cause of the independent 
woman! If this be treason may I profit by her example! 
I am to wear some gorgeous nasturtiums to deepen my 
flame-colored frock, a sign that I am plunging headlong to 
destruction. 

In France I once met a count and, crossing the English 
Channel, a wave rolled me so near a lord I stepped on his 
foot. But imagine having names you struggled with in your 
own United States history pop right out at you while you 
shake hands with their great grand-juniors. 


F COURSE Dick Byrd couldn’t be expected to wear knee 

breeches to accommodate my fancy, nor Thomas Jefferson 
Randolph to wear 
ruffles instead of a 


tango plaited shirt. 
But I did resent 
pretty Pocahontas 
Bolling in a smart 
blue silk and only 
enough of the cher- 
ished red left to 
make her cheeks 
glow. If you could 
have seen John 
Rolfe whirl me 
round and round in 
a hesitation until 
my heels spun of 
themselves while 
young Pat Henry 


cried: “If that is 
liberty, give me 
death!” 


As I passed the 
beaten biscuittomy 
supper partner, the 
great-grandson of 
Justice John Mar- 
shall, I barely sup- 
presseda‘‘ Knowall 
men by these pres- 
ents,” but it was 
well for the cradle 
of young America 
that those prank- 
ish Custis twins 
weren’t there to 
rockit. Their pres- 
ent visit to Rich- 
mond is Colonial 
enough, for now 
Phoebe and I have a perpetual link with the past—an elastic 
link that begins with an after-breakfast call and ends witha 
banjo serenade. 

And Pheebe? Iamcautious. But there is something about 
her round eyes and her tip-tilted nose that seems to dare them 
on. With quaking heart I watched Pat Henry and Tom 
Randolph canter after her over the battleground of Straw- 
berry Hill, where the fields were purple with heather or yel- 
low with gorse and flowering broom. As John Marshall 
and I came upon them I thought of course they were talking 
history. But they were singing softly. Clearly I see it: we 
must fly from these men of Virginia, whose very hearts seem 
built on curves perpetually inclined toward the ladies. 


ERY quietly we wandered to the Confederate Soldiers’ 
Home, where still, in their beloved gray uniforms, the 
veterans live. How we thrilled at stories about General Lee, 
Stonewall Jackson and Catesby-Jones, by the very men who 
had fought under them! But one veteran, like the ancient 
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mariner, held me with his glittering eye. ‘‘I have something 
still more wonderful to show you.”’ His shaking hand held 
out a worn package. 

Epaulets of a great general, bullets or maps of a famous 
battle? It was none of these. The old soldier treasured a 
series of picture post cards of New York City. ‘I have 
saved them since I was a boy,” he said. ‘That is my City of 
Enchantment. All my life I have dreamed of seeing it, but I 
enlisted when I was eighteen, and after the war I was too 
poor ever to get there. Now I am here to the end, but I 
think I have read everything ever written about New York, 
and I know my way from the Battery to the Bronx better 
than any messenger boy there.” 

At the cannon mounted near the gate he put his hand on 
my arm. ‘Look inside’’—he pointed to the black cannon’s 
mouth where a bird had built its nest—‘‘that is the best use 
to which a gun can ever be put.” Theold fellow smiled. ‘‘We 
soldiers who have fought know that,” he concluded. 


St RILL, merry notes ofa band struck the air as we backed 
into the line of vehiclesat Monument Circle. Nearer they 
came and louder. Hats and hoorays went up together as 
pipe on pipe of joyous melody, an inspired trill of laughter 
and tears, set our feet tapping and our hearts were raised in 
the Marseillaise of the South. For the song they played was 
Dixie’”’: 

Away down South in the Land of Cotton 

Cinnamon seed and sandy bottom 

Look away! Look away! Look away down South in Dixie. 


We had forgotten that our parting was on a national holi- 
day. As regiment after regiment of the Guards marched 
down the street Cousin Sallie pointed above the crowd to 
Mercié’s statue of General Lee. Mounted on his beloved 
Traveler, his benevolent smile seemed to welcome us to his 
happy, prosperous South. 

Clustered at the base of the monument sat the old black 
mammies with their pickaninnies on their laps, ‘“‘come out 
to see de peradin’.’”’” Looking from their shining faces up to 
that kindly, cultured great American, with the merry crowd 
about us, the air soft with scent of blooming roses and thick 
foliage, with the flash of song and the chirp of birds, it was 
so for Phoebe and me that the South wove its spell. 

We had come to Richmond with one rampant hope—to 
convert Cousin Sallie, the Major and the world we disdained 
as old-fashioned, to the cause of the New Woman freed from 
her bondage of home and its uninteresting duties. We are 
leaving with a wistful memory of content in these things that 


Maybe it was only the whistle of the little steamer warn- 
ing us of a long delay, but for me it was the manor bugle that 
sounded for the gates to be thrown wide, while from “his 
lordly coach-and-six with liveried outriders’’ stepped the 
exquisite dandy, Colonel William Byrd. By the sundial 
twined with heartsease I saw in shadow Mistress Evelyn, her 
sad, proud eyes on the river, the plantation’s highway to 
‘*London Towne,” where dwelt the lover she must renounce. 

In the great drawing-room—wide, cool, dim with glimpses 
of rare Sheraton and famous portraits—the ‘Fair Maid of 
the James”’ seemed to plead with me to understand her sor- 
row. Witha curl of dark hair over her shoulder, Sir Godfrey 
Kneller’s stamp, in the very gown in which she had captured 
the court of George the First and the heart of its social 
leader, Lord Peterborough’s son, she looked too young, too 
tenderly beautiful for her fate. 

But even the intimate things of her bedroom, with her 
very sewing table still beside the window from which she 
once caught a glimpse of her lover coming from London 
again to beseech her father, only again to sail away disap- 
pointed—these did not touch us like the sight of her grave in 
the plantation burial lot. 

As the soft sunlight flickered on its tragic inscription 
Phoebe and I stood and wondered. Close by reposed the 
lordly colonel, sleeping in the only ten feet he now owns of 
his once 175,000 acres. 


T THE pier marked “ Westover’’ we came toa full stop. 
This is why we stopped: We had been in a sundial world 
where ‘‘time was made for slaves,’’ but our steamer had 
chugged off on the tick of a thoroughly up-to-date clock. 
Now, boatless, we stood much too early-Colonial in our iso- 
lation, for this was a river with only the twice-a-week boat 
and we were just plain stranded. There was no braided rush 
or bended twig to give us, mere descendants, any message of 
where our love awaited us with his canoe. But way down by 
a thick clump of sedge bush was the strangest, most fasci- 
nating ark that ever floated off of a Bible frontispiece. On it 
a shoe-blacking artist had painted: ‘‘ Houseboat Hotel.” 

You would have thought that the old man back aft and 
the woman peeling potatoes beside him were our best friends, 
just sitting there waiting for us. 

“Yes, we take passengers—mighty glad to; only they 
don’t often come our way down here, and my wife’s real 
lonesome. It’s mighty kind of you-all to join us. If you really 
want to go to Jamestown that’s our drift right now.” 

There was something so sweet about the woman’s shy eyes 
that I made friends with her at once, while Phoebe explored 
the four cabin rooms filled with funny sea treasures like 
Peggotty’s. 

“Wife and I are awful good pals,’’ the man told me slowly 
while a smile like a bashful halo flickered off his lean, wind- 
tanned face. ‘‘Our folks were the pioneer kind that like 
pushing out to new places, and I guess it gets in the blood. 
We set awful still for years when we was bringin’ up our 
seven children. But, now they’re married and keepin’ a 
warm corner for us to come back to, we just thought we’d 
up and take a trip like this, where we could move about and 
stretch out our arms without hittin’ neighbors. We’re goin’ 
back now, though, for I notice of late she wants to keep close 
to the place where post offices be.’ 

The old woman brought us ham, milk and cake, and set a 
clean napkin on the cupboard table. She was a large person 
with the whole three dimensions well represented, and she 
just hovered over us full of an affectionate comfort. 

As we drifted down the lonely river, one with the sunset 
and things of a sunset day, I saw her looking timidly at our 
clothes, and pretty soon she asked me if they were in the 
latest style. 

‘“My man and I have been roaming so much these last 
years,’ she said, “I’ve been wearin’ my skirts fulk for 
comfort to step 
about in quick. I 


If You Could Have Seen John Rolfe Whirl Me Round and Round While Young Pat Henry Cried: “If That is Liberty, Give Me Death!” 


love beautifies. We are also leaving with one jar of fig jam, 
five recipes for waffles, two recipes for corn bread (one or 
three eggs), one rose cutting (a great-grandcutting from 
Martha Washington’s trellis) and proposals ad ib. (with or 
without moonlight). 


\ ," 71TH a thrill that seems to be our normal pulse beat now, 

we wandered down the James River. There in the glow 
of the red waters, with the heavy-headed pines and cypress 
matted with mistletoe crowning the steep-pitched roof of 
Westover, we found the shrine of all Southern romance—the 
home of Evelyn Byrd, “ who died of a broken heart.” 

The stately gates topped with the Byrd arms closed on us 
and two centuries as we stepped again into the patch-and- 
powder day. On the trim, spacious lawns, beside the pillared 
roses or the quaint beds of English blossoms, ‘none-so- 
pretty” and “‘Jill-o’-the-ground,” ladies seemed to loiter 
in rich laces and brocades, while gentlemen bowed their 
curled wigs to their silver-buckled slippers. 


notice yours is full 
gored too. It’s nice 
to think I’m right 
in style, even if I 
didn’t know it.” 


STEPPED 

out of the 
church ruins at 
Jamestown, where 
poor Pocahontas 
once took John 
Rolfe for better or 
worse — knowing 
nothing could be 
worse than not to 
get the man you 
really want—and 
the silence of the 
graveyard, in which 


was startled by a 
shiny black crow. 
“Caw, caw’’—he 
shook his jetty head 
with intention and 
hopped straight, as 
only a crow could 
hop, to a flat stone 
onwhich he pointed 
out a most tre- 
mendousdiscovery. 
Even the Associa- 
tion for the Preser- 
vation of Virginia 
Antiquities has not 
yet fitly commem- 
orated its full significance. There under his cheery epitaph 
lay William Sherwood, the Father of American Optimism, 
‘‘A Great Sinner Waiting for a Joyful Resurrection.” 

As Phoebe and I sat at our tea in the fragrant supper dusk 
I looked out of the diamond-paned window of the old 
‘“‘ Aubrey House”’ into the streets of Williamsburg that after 
almost three centuries haven’t made up their minds to go an 
inch farther. 

‘“*Phoebe,” I said, “‘I wonder whether the people here are 
themselves any happier or better for living in this town 
steeped in the memory of great deeds. I wonder whether 
boys and girls like us are more loyal to their country, are 
kinder in their love because great men and women made 
these same homes sacred.” 

“There are lots of things to wonder about,” Phoebe 
answered softly—and her willow-ware cup trembled a little— 
“‘but I know what just seeing these old places has done 
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a lie,” said Way, the post trader, thoughtfully running 

his fingers through his white hair and watching the smoke 
that, in the stillness of his den, lifted itself straight upward 
from his cigar unbrokenly. 

‘‘What’s the matter with Truthful Tom?” I asked. ‘His 
word would be accepted unquestioningly, along the length of 
the Yukon, as quickly as any other man’s affidavit.” 

“Quite true,” said Way. ‘I would accept it myself 
quicker than I would most men’s oaths; but—just the 
same—I have no reason for retracting what I said.” 

I opened my eyes in astonishment. The implication was 
obvious that Tom Willis was also a liar—Tom Willis, who 
had gained a proud sobriquet even there in a country where 
all men asa rule were truthful. 

I saw that Way was regarding my incredulity with an odd 
little smile. ‘‘ Yes,’”’ he said, ‘‘men will affirm that Truthful 
Tom never told a lie, never exaggerated, never dissimulated 
and never deceived; that he is uncompromisingly truthful. 
But I happen to know better; I know of one instance where 
he fell from grace sufficiently to commit all these sins against 
truth. And, what is more to the point, I think he was amply 
justified.””, He tossed away his cigar and resorted to his pipe, 
an almost certain sign that he was in a talkative mood. 

I waited expectantly, lazily, comfortably. The trader’s 
den behind the log trading post, on such a night, when noth- 
ing but a spirit thermometer could register the cold, when 
the opening of a door caused one’s breath to congeal into 
a miniature snowstorm, and when the very dogs of the camp 
were stilled by the chill, was an Arctic paradise. And the 
trader himselfi—mysterious, a man with an unknown past, 
usually silent—was, in his rare intervals of reminiscence, 
worth listening to. 


I: NOT certain that I ever met a man who never told 


E BEGAN: ‘Tom Willis came to Alaska, a big, stalwart 

man, clean-limbed and clean-minded. They gave him 
the name of Truthful Tom down in Cassiar to distinguish him 
from another Tom who was anything but veracious, and 
the name stuck. It followed him to Circle City, and was 
approved wherever he went. His word was accepted and 
never was it found necessary to discount it. His judgment 
was considered authoritative. He said a property was 
worthless, and it proved so. He declared it good, and it paid. 
His earned reputation preceded him here, and when he came 
down the river in an open boat, threw his meager belongings 
on the beach, built a cabin and began prospecting, he was 
welcomed as anasset to the camp. That he stayed was proof 
of its value—proof that it was promising, although up to 
that time it had developed but few paying claims. 

“Even then it was a full-grown, although mushroom, 
place. There was that long row of log structures facing the 
river, with pole walks in front of them, and dance halls and 
gambling houses and saloons. In the next season there were 
a few independent ‘stores,’ trying to fight the big companies; 
also the first restaurant, a feature that must not be forgotten, 
because it was opened by, run by and eventually prospered 
under the management of Mary Gibbons, without whom this 
camp would have been an in- 
complete edition of hades. 

““There have been no more 
cheerful souls. Kindliness radi- 
ated from her homely, gentle 
face; strength of character 
distinguished her industry; 
motherliness was embodied in 
her tireless, ready hands and 
capable arms; tolerance and 
humor dwelt in her kindly gray 
eyes; unbounded sympathy 
sounded from her clear voice. 
Once in a loug while such 
women are created to shine 
like great, rugged headlands in 
the sunlight; to defy every- 
thing—discouragement, vicis- 
situde, misfortune and shame; 
beings who, by their generos- 
ity, forgiveness and courage, 
humiliate us with our own 
weakness.” 


HE struggle for her exist- 
ence was one that she de- 
cided before she had been in 
the camp twenty-four hours. 
‘There are seven saloons and 
three dance houses, she argued, 
‘and in all of them there’s 
gambling; but there’s no place 
to eat. I'll open a restaurant 
and lunch counter.’ 
“She did. She also took in 
laundry, did plain sewing, and 


‘Truthful Liar 


“She Nodded Dumbly, Unable to Speak as She Stood 
There by the Ashes of Her Sole Possessions” 
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“*But, Belle, if You Loved Me—Really Cared for Me—What Difference Would All This Make?’” 


then had time to spare for the nursing of anything, from an 
ill man toa sick dog. Almost synchronizing with her arrival 
came also Belle Ronald. The two women were the very 
opposite of each other in looks, for Belle was worth looking at 
anywhere. Mary lived for others, Belle exclusively for her- 
self. Mary devoted her life to doing good for others, while 
Belle devoted hers to ‘doing’ others good—good and plenty, 
I might add in the vernacular. In one respect alone had they 
a common characteristic; which was that each in her line 
was exceedingly efficient. 

“Belle opened an establishment called ‘The Maze’—a 

dance hall and theater where, between dances, the ‘lady 
artistes’ sang with more or less cracked voices; and, in behalf 
of Belle, I will admit that her place was as decent as any other 
dance hall I ever heard of. Yes, Belle was an honest woman 
of hertype; but her experience had been so bitter that it had 
chilled her to a tolerant cynicism and taught her that falsest 
of all creeds, that if one doesn’t look out entirely for oneself 
no one else will.” 
"7 ELL, it was about the first of January, and our camp 
was at lowebb. Men who had built high hopes were 
showing lines of disappointment. There had been no new 
strikes large enough to stimulate dreams. It began to look 
as if we were a day-wage diggings, where the best one could 
expect would be little more than a grub stake for further 
effort. Men were beginning to have but one topic of conver- 
sation—where they would go in the spring when the river 
unlocked and the streams ran 
free. No one talked of remain- 
ing. And then, swinging down 
the trails of beaten snow, their 
voices echoing in the post and 
the halls, came excited men 
with news that swept on like 
a great prairie blaze. Truthful 
Tom Willis, working alone on 
a distant gulch that no one had 
regarded, had found in his 
mud box—the tub in his cabin 
wherein he panned each night— 
a lump of gold that more than 
filled a baking-powder can! 

“You may surmise the 
effect. From hopelessness men 
awoke to feverish anticipation. 
Truthful Tom, gambling on his 
judgment, had possessed him- 
self of nearly half the claims on 
that gulch; but men harnessed 
dogs in the night or, with pack- 
laden shoulders, leaped out 
under the starlight to stake 
claims on the branch streams, 
or ‘pups’ as we call them. 
Some died on the way. The 
strongest found unclaimed 
land, after that terrible race. 
Others, physically broken for 
life, staggered to the goal too 
late. But both the fortunate 
and the unfortunate saw that 
mammoth lump of gold, worth 
almost a thousand dollars. 


‘“‘The pulse of the camp beat strongly again. Dying hope 
revived and lifted its head. A week later Tom came in to 
hire native packers to carry up more supplies, and he spread 
on the counter, out there in the post, dozens of other nug- 
gets—heavy lumps of gold that men came to handle with the 
tenderness of a caress. More than a hundred ounces of it— 
two thousand dollars’ worth, there was, all picked from the 
pay streak or the mud box in his cabin. He was the envied 
man of the hour, and those who had never befriended him 
fawned upon him, or congratulated.” 


S OU know the man. You can imagine how his great 
laugh bellowed out; how his big hand encouraged others 
with a slap on the back; how his stalwart strength infected 
the weakest; how he tossed his fine head with its mane of 
hair; and how his eyes sparkled! He ‘grubstaked’ a dozen 
unfortunates, promised work at high wages to a dozen more, 
and renewed his casual acquaintance with Belle Ronald. 
And Belle Ummh! she liked him. She told me she did. 
We were quite good friends, and she amused me with her 
cynical wit and cynical comments on life. Sometimes, when 
she wished to slip away from ‘The Maze,’ she came here; 
played that organ over there in the corner; discussed music 
with more than an amateur’s knowledge; talked of books 
that the unenlightened do not appreciate. But she was 
always Belle Ronald, the woman with her eyes opened. 
“In time Truthful Tom Willis and Belle Ronald became 
engaged. It was not my part, being the confidant of both, to 
discourage either; but she told me that she was tired of mak- 
ing her own way as she did, and that she had no illusions; 
that here was a chance and that she had taken it; also that 
this great, primitive, forceful man was one of whom she 
need never be ashamed, and that in him were possibilities. 
She discussed his attributes as calmly and as judicially as 
you and I might assess the value of a horse. I wonder, now, 
whether it was her caution, or his, that made of their engage- 
ment a secret. I think it must have been hers, because he 
is of that rare type who never have a secret, who succeed 
through life by an unqualified frankness.” 


“TT WAS toward the first of March that we had the first 

fire in this camp. It was in the restaurant, the cabin 
where Mary Gibbons worked so many hours a day and where 
sO many men, wearied of the trails or the dance halls, and 
hungering for some of the real atmosphere of home, called 
and rested. Up to that time she had not prospered, but 
had barely held her own. A generous heart is usually a 
bad keystone for financial success, and the destitute hungry 
enlisted her sympathy and support. She was not there, 
because she had voluntarily gone as a nurse to the bedside 
of a woman who had neither earned nor merited other than 
a lonely end. 

“Mary heard the alarm when the fire burst forth, saw it 
through a window and knew where it was. But her patient 
was dying; she would not have left her alone then if the 
camp had burned. She remained until the light of life ex- 
pired, and passed out reverently to the chilldawn. Wrecked 
by her tragedy, she stood at the outskirts of blackened, 
melted snow and saw where all that had been hers had 
vanished; but she had no regrets for having remained by 
the bedside on the hill. 

‘**Mary, where were you all this time?’ questioned a voice 
behind her. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 838 
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He Discovers That Life and Love Run None Too Smoothly in Riverbank 
By Ellis Parker Butler and James B. Dare 


— HEN he was an old man we of Riverbank 
used to speak of David Dean as the war 
dominie.”” He became our “ war dominie”’ 
not because of any more violent partisan- 
{| ship than our other Riverbank preachers, 
¥ | but because he alone of those who preached 
& | in Riverbank during the war remained with 
t | Us. When Sumter was fired upon, David 
|| Dean had been in Riverbank not quite a 
J year, but he had passed through the first 
difficult test of the young minister, and Mary Wiggett’s smile 
seemed to have driven from the minds of his people the repul- 
sion they had felt while it seemed possible that he might 
become too fond of ’Thusia‘Fragg. 

Poor little “Fhusia! The'bright, flirting, reckless butter- 
fly of a girl, “captured by her firstt glimpse of David’s cool, 
gray eyes, knew—as soon as Mary Wiggett announced that 
David had*proposed and had been*accepted—that -David 
was not for-her. Mary Wiggétt,*hard-headed ‘old Samuel 
Wiggett’s daughter, was not apt*to let David escape. 

When Riverbaitk was thrown into a rage by the news from 
Fort Sumter, David, with due’régard: for’ his motto, ‘‘ Keep 
an even mind under all circumstafices,’”’ was prepared to 
settle down into a state of gentle’ usefulness and to become 
the affectionate husband of ‘the *daughter of the town’s 
richest man. The wedding was'to be when Mary decided she 
was quite ready. She was in no gréat haste, and, in the flame 
of patriotism that swept all Iowa with the first call for 
troops, and the subsequent excitement as the town and 
county responded and the streets were filled with volunteers, 
Mary postponed setting a day. 

David and Mary were both busy during those early war 
days. Almost too soon for belief lists of dead and wounded 
came back to Riverbank, followed by the pale cripples and 
convalescents. Loyal entertainments and ‘sanitary fairs”’ 
kept every young woman busy, and there is no doubt that 
David did more to aid the cause by staying at home than by 
going to the front. He was willing to go, but 
Iowa was afire and there were more volunteers 
than could be accepted. 

Little ’Thusia Fragg, forgiven by Mary for 
her brazen attempt to win David, was taken 
into the councils of the women of David's 
church in all the loyal charitable efforts. She 
was still the butterfly ’Thusia; but she was a 
forgiven ’Thusia, and she did her best to be 
good.” 

As the lists of dead grew and the war, at the 
end of a few months, seemed hardly begun, 
loyalty and hatred and bitterness became 
almost synonymous. Riverbank, on the Mis- 
sissippi, held not a few families of Southern 
sympathizers. One or two hot-headed men 
were ridden out of town on rails, and the rest, 
for the most part, found their sympathies 
change naturally into agreement with those of 
their neighbors. 


ARLY in 1862, it was, that old Merlin 

Hinch came to Riverbank County. With 
his few earthly goods and his wife and daughter, 
he crossed the Mississippi on the ferry in a 
weather-beaten prairie schooner a few weeks 
before plowing time. He came from the East, 
but he volunteered nothing about his past. 
He was a misshapen, pain-racked man, hard- 
handed and close-mouthed. He rested one day 
in Riverbank, got from some real-estate man 
information about the farms in the back town- 
ships of the county, and drove on. 

In the days that followed he sometimes drove 
into town to make such purchases as necessity 
required. Sometimes his wife—a faded, work- 
worn woman—came with him, and sometimes 
his daughter; but more often he came alone. 

Old Hinch—‘‘ Copperhead Hinch”’ as he was called—was 
not beautiful. He seldom wore a hat, coming to town with 
his iron-gray hair matted on his head and his iron-gray 
beard tangled up. Some long-past accident had left him 
with a scar above the left eyebrow and his eyebrows were 
like long, down-curving gray bristles, so that his left eye 
looked out through a bristly covert, giving him a leering 
scowl. The same accident had wrenched his left shoulder so 
that his left arm seemed to drag behind him and he went 
forward with an ugly sidewise gait. He looked like a 
hard character; but, as David came to know, he was neither 
hard nor soft, but a man like other men. 

In those days the post office was in the Wiggett Building, 
some sixty feet off the main street, and it was there those 
who liked to talk of the war met, for on a bulletin board just 
outside the door the lists of dead and wounded were posted 
as they arrived, and headlined pages of the newspapers were 


‘pasted. To the post office old Hinch came on each trip to 


town, stopping there last before driving back to Griggs 
Township. 

He issued from the post office one afternoon just as the 
postmaster was pasting the news of a Union victory on the 
board, and some jubilant reader grasped old Hinch and 
shouted the news in his ear. The old man swore and with his 
elbow knocked his tormentor aside, shouldered his way 
through the crowd and clambered into his wagon. 

““You—you copperhead!” the old man’s tormentor 
shouted after him. 

The crowd turned and saw the old man and jeered at him. 
Hinch muttered and mumbled as he gathered up his reins 
and, without looking back, drove down the street, around 
the corner into the main street and out of the town. 


After that old Hinch was ‘‘that copperhead from Griggs 
Township.” 


LD Sam Wiggett, Mary’s father, was by that time known 
as the most bitter hater of the South in Riverbank. 
Later there were some who said he assumed the greater part 
of his virulent fanaticism to cover his speculations in the 
Union paper currency and his tax-sale purchases of the 
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property of dead or impoverished Union soldiers, but this 
was not so. Heavy-bodied and heavy-jowled, he was also 
heavy-minded. That which he was against he hated with all 
the bitterness he could command, and he was sincere in his 
desire that every captured Confederate be hung. In business 
he had the same narrow single-mindedness. Money was 
something to get and any honest way of getting it was right. 
There were but two or three men in Riverbank County 
who would bid in the property of the unfortunate soldiers at 
tax sale, but Sam Wiggett had no scruples. The South, and 
not he, killed and ruined the soldiers; and the county, not he, 
forced the tax sales. He bought with depreciated currency 
which he had secured at a discount. That was business. 


HUS it was not unnatural that Mary Wiggett should 

have absorbed some share of this ultrapatriotism from 
her father. The women of Riverbank were staunch and true 
to their cause, but their attitude was one of pity and love for 
their own rather than of hard hatred against the South. 
With Mary Wiggett patriotism was more militant. Could 
she have arranged it the lint she scraped would never have 
been used to dress the wounds of a captured Confederate. 

David felt this without, at first, taking much notice of 
it. The first shock to his evenly balanced mind came one day 
when he was walking through the main street with her. The 
young dominie was swinging down the street at her side, 
when something whizzed past his face. 

They were near the corner of a street. Along the edge of 
the walk half a dozen farm wagons stood, and in the nearest 
sat Mrs. Hinch, her sunbonnet thrown back and her Paisley 
shawl—her finest possession—over her shoulders. Old 
Hinch was clambering into the wagon. The missile that 
whizzed past David’s face was an egg. It struck old Hinch 
on the temple and broke, scattering the yolk upon the waist 
of Mrs. Hinch’s calico dress and upon her shawl and her face. 
Some boy had grasped an egg from a box before a grocer’s 
window and had thrown it. He darted around the corner 


Died in Anger” 


and old Hinch turned, grasping his whip and scowling 
through his bristly eyebrows. The corner loafers laughed. 

What David did was not much. He drew his handkerchief 
from his pocket and gave it to the faded woman in the wagon 
that she might remove the stain of egg. She wiped her face 
and began removing the egg from her garments, and David 
and Mary moved on. 

‘“Why did you do that?’”’ Mary asked. ‘‘Don’t you know 
them? They’re copperheads.” 

Wi 3 was badly spattered. She seemed at a loss what 
to do.” 

‘“‘Didn’t you know they were copperheads?” 

“I did not know. I think it would have made no difference. 
She was distressed.” 

“Well, please, David, do not help any more distressed cop- 
perheads when I am with you,”’ Mary said. ‘‘Oh, I wouldn’t 
raise my little finger to help a copperhead if she was dying! 
I hate them!” 

Some two weeks later old Hinch drove up to the little 
manse and knocked on David's door. He had the handker- 
chief, washed, ironed and folded in a bit of white paper, and 
a dozen fresh-laid eggs in a small basket. ‘‘Ma sent me 
round with these,’”’ old Hinch said. ‘‘Sort of a ‘thank you.’ 
She minded me particular not to throw the eggs at you.” 

There was almost a twinkle in his eyes as he repeated his 
wife’s little joke. He would not enter the manse, but sidled 
himself back to his wagon and drove away. 


ROM ’Thusia Fragg David had the next word of old 
Hinch. Even in those days David had acquired a great 
taste for a certain sugared bun made by Keller, the baker. 
Long years afterward the buns were still made by Riverbank 
bakers and known as “‘ Keller buns,” and the last sight many 
had of David was as an old man with a paper bag in his hand, 
trudging up the hill to his home for a little feast on ‘‘ Keller 
buns.”’ He used to stop and offer this favorite pastry to 
little children. Sometimes the paper bag was quite empty 
by the time he reached home. 
He was coming out of Keller’s doorway when ’Thusia, 
hurrying by, saw him and stopped. She was frightened and 


GRUGER 


When He Finished, He Said: 
“We Will Pray for One Who 


agitated and she grasped David’sarm. ‘Oh, Mr. Dean!” 
she cried. ‘‘Can’t you do something? They’re beating an 
old man! There!” she almost wept, pointing down the street 
toward the post office. 

David stood a moment, tense and breathing deeply. ‘‘ Who 
is it?”’ he asked. 

“That farmer copperhead,”’ said ’Thusia. 


AVID saw the small mob massed in front of the post 

office and men running toward it from across the street, 
and he, too, ran. He saw the crowd sway back and forth and 
a fist raised in the air, and then he was on the edge of the 
group, pushing his way into it. 

“Stop this! Stop this!” he cried. 

His voice had the ring of authority and those who turned 
knew him to be the dominie. They had done old Hinch no 
great harm; a few blows had been struck, but the old man 
had received them with his arm thrown over his head; he 
was tough and a few blows could not harm him. As the 
crowd hesitated old Hinch hunched his way to the edge of 
the walk and scrambled into his wagon. But he did not 
drive away. 

‘My letter,” he growled; and David stooped and picked 
up the letter that lay on the walk and handed it to the farmer. 
Then Hinch struck his horses a blow with the club he now 
carried and the wagon bumped over the loose stones and 
away. The letter had been trampled upon by dusty feet and 
David’s coat had received a smear of dust from the wagon 
wheel. He brushed his hands together and someone began 
knocking the dust from the skirt of his coat. It eased the 
tension. 

Someone explained: ‘‘ We told the copperhead to take off 
his hat to the flag, and he cursed the war. Somebody hit him.” 

“He is an old man,” said David. ‘‘Can’t you show your 
patriotism better than by striking an old man?” 

It was not a diplomatic thing to say, and it was still less 
diplomatic for David to preach the next Sunday on the 
prodigal son. Many shook their heads over 
the sermon, saying David went too far in ask- 
ing them to prepare their hearts for the day 
when the war would be ended and it would be 
necessary to take the South back into the 
brotherhood of states and to look upon the 
Confederates as returning prodigals. Old 
Wiggett wasfuriously angry. The feeling after 
the sermon was that David sympathized too 
strongly with the South. Those who heard his 
following sermons knew David was staunchly 
loyal, but through the by-ways of the town the 
word passed that Dominie Dean was ‘‘about 
as bad as any copperhead in the county.” 


T WAS during that week that Benedict, the 

medical man-of-all-work of the county, 
David's closest friend, carried David out to 
Griggs Township to see old Hinch. ‘ Davy,” 
he said one day, “‘one of my patients gave you 
a dozen eggs. Remember her?” 

““Yes. The copperhead’s wife. She’s not 
very sick, I hope.” 

Malaria, backache, pain in theJoints, head- 
ache, touch of sciatica. No, she’s well. She 
doesn’t complain. It’s her husband, David. 
He’s in a bad way.” 

““What ails him?’ David asked. 

“‘He’s blaspheming his God and maker, 
Davy,” said Benedict. ‘‘He’s blaspheming 
himself into his grave. He has hardened his 
heart and he curses the God that made him. 
Davy, he’s dying of a breaking heart. He is 
breaking his heart against the pillars of 
heaven.” 

David turned in his chair. ‘‘And you came 
for me. You were right, Benedict. You want 
me to go to him.” 

“IT want to take you to him,” said Benedict. ‘Get on 
your duds, Davy; the horse is outside.” 

It is a long drive to Griggs Township, and Benedict had 
ample time to tell all he knew of Hinch. For five days the 
man had refused to eat. He sat in his chair and cursed his 
God for bringing the war upon the country, sat in his chair 
with a letter crumpled in his hand, with his eyes glassy hard 
and his face in a hideous scowl. 

“‘T heard from the wife of what you did the other day when 
the wretches would have beaten the old man. He hates all 
mankind, Davy, but if there is one of the kind can soften his 
heart you are the one. Hates all mankind?”’ The doctor 
shook his head. ‘‘ No, he only thinks he hates man and God. 
It isgrief, Davy. He’s killing himself for grief.” David was 
silent. He knew Benedict would continue. ‘‘ That day you 
mixed up in his affair he got a letter at the post office. It’s 
the letter he keeps crushed in his hand.” 

“T know. I picked it up and gave it to him.” 


“HE HAD read it before he came out of the post office, I 
dare say,” said the doctor. ‘‘ You don’t know why he 
came West? He was burned out where he came from. He 
spent his life and his wife’s life, too, building up a farm, and 
fate made it a battlefield. Raiders took his stock first; then 
one army and after that the other made his farm a camp and 
between them they made it a desert, burning his buildings. 
He had a boy of fourteen and they were trying to keep alive 
in the cellar hole where the house had been. A chance bullet 
killed the lad. I think the boy was running to the well for 
a pail of water. It all made him bitter, Davy. It made 
him hate the war.” 

“It might well make him hate the war,” said David. 

‘‘There was another son,” said Benedict. ‘‘I take it he 
was a fine lad from what the mother tells me. He was nine- 
teen. The letter that came the other day said the lad had 
been killed in battle. Yes, the old man hates the war. He 
does not love the war, Davy.” 

‘“*He may well hate it,” said David. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 93 
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The Decorated Flower Pot for Porch A Coat of Shellac Over the Decoration 


Use is Becoming Very Popular Makes it Washable 
Desk Scrap Basket With New A Ten-Cent Wooden Bowl Be- 
Art Design \¢ e comes a Pretty Nut Holder 
a 


An Appliqué Method 
of Stenciling With Gummed Paper 
By Phoebe W. Turner 


HIS original method of decoration is applicable to almost any article of use in the home, 

and may be employed to reproduce the effects of some of the most artistic wares and 

novelties on the market. The gummed paper used is known to the trade as picture binding; 
it comes in rolls of six or twelve yards, measuring either seven-eighths inch or an inch and a quarter 
in width, and sells for from five to twenty cents a roll. The work is done most successfully upon 
wood, metal or cardboard. 

Select a stencil with spaces not exceeding the width of the paper to be used. Select certain 
spaces in the stencil, which you wish, for instance, to be blue; trace the shapes of these spaces 
through the stencil on the back of the paper; then trace the whole design through the stencil on 
the article where you wish the decoration to be. Cut out the paper, moisten the corresponding 
surface, and press the parer into place. Continue in this way with the different colors and 
sections until the stencil is finished. Sometimes the beauty of the work is much enhanced by 
the use of shellac, one or two coats according to the gloss desired. 


A Flower-Garland Effect is Easily 
Produced on Candle Shades 


A Stationery Box May be Ornamented 
to Harmonize With One’s Room 


BEEBE R BER 


A Hanging Basket for the Porch ei — . 
Has a Floral Decoration | | 


Book The Squirrels Frolic Joyously 


Around This Basket for Nuts 


A Flower-Garden Book for Each 
Year’s Record of Planting and 
Blooming Dates 


A Dresser Set May Bear a Loved 
Flower Conventionalized 


The New Popular Combination of 
Black, White and Bright Color 


The Deep Jar is Especially Good 
for Long-Stemmed Flowers 


OTE—Miss Turner will be glad to 
send additional information to 
readers upon request regarding this 


A Strikingly Attractive Desk Set for Porch Use May be Made and Embellished 


new work. Kindly address her in care 
at Small Cost of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Phila- 4 
delphia, Pennsylvania, inclosing an ad- re 
Decorated Metal is One of the BER dressed, stamped envelope for reply. 
Newest Ideas in Cracker Boxes a a & 
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6 Telephone Directory May be 
The Outdoor Motif is Pleasingly Developed in Magazine Holder and Place : - Made to Harmonize With the Wall A Handy Stationery Case for Letter Writing Pt 
the Moonlit-Pine Decoration of This Basket Marker for the Traveler a Paper Against Which it Hangs on the Porch z 
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Betty 


! By Sheila Young 


NOTE — If the whole page is mounted on muslin or linen before the figures are Cut out, the different parts will last longer and the tabs will not tear so easily. Cut along the dotted lines in hats, and slip the doll’s 
head into the slits thus made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at the waistline, slightly bent to form an easel, the doll can be made to stand. 
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EFFERSON CRAIG found plenty of the 
zest which he had told Georgiana—that 
last evening on shipboard—her eager-eyed 
look added to his life when, the next day, 
in a compartment reserved for the three 
travelers, she fairly hung out of the win- 
dows all through Devonshire and on to 
the northeast. She delighted in the ordered 
beauty of the English countryside in April, 
exclaiming over apple orchards rosy as sea- 
shells with bloom, over vine-clad cottages and hedge- 
bordered lanes, masses of wall flowers at each trim station, 
and such green fields as she had never seen in her life. 

A night at Bath, picturesque and interesting, and then 
before the eldest of the three travelers could be really weary 
they were in famous old Oxford, with Professor Pembroke 
and Allison Craig, his wife, meeting them at the station, to 
convoy them to the comfortable quarters in the dignified 
stone house near Magdalen College, which Craig had more 
than once described to Georgiana. 

Here the young American had her first taste of a manner 
of life which enchanted her. From the moment that she 
first set eyes on Jefferson Craig’s sister, the original of the 
photograph she had so often studied with a constriction of 
the heart, not knowing whose it was, she was drawn to her 
as she had never been drawn to any other woman. 

Sitting with her in the pleasant, chintz-hung living room, 
walking with her in the garden which was like no garden 
she had ever imagined, she was conscious of a stronger sense 
of wonder than ever that a man whose family was repre- 
sented by a sister like this could ever have chosen the crude 
young person she still considered herself. From Mrs. Pem- 
broke, however, she received only heart-warming assurance 
of her fitness and her welcome. 

““My dear,’ Allison said, ‘‘I never saw my brother so 
happy in his life. Jeffy always was hard to please as a boy. 
I used to think it was merely a critical disposition, but later 
I discovered that it was his extreme distaste for all artifice, 
acting, intrigue—all absence of genuineness. Only those 
boys and men interested him whom he had absolute faith in. 
I don’t mean that he himself was a goody-goody; far from 
it; he was a terrible prank maker, and more than once 
narrowly missed suffering serious consequences. But when 
he really grew up and it came to an acquaintance with 
women, very few have even attracted him. I began to fear 
that he was becoming hardened and would never find just 
what his fastidious taste could approve—not to mention 
what his heart might soften to. But now—well, I think I 
am almost as happy as he is, that he has found you. He 
seems like a different being to me, and evidently it is you 
who have wrought the miracle.”’ 

“I surely have made no change in him,” Georgiana pro- 
tested. ‘‘ He has been just as he is now from the beginning— 
except, of course, that I know him better. I can’t imagine 
him hardened to anything.” 


LLISON PEMBROKE looked at her, smiling. She was 

herself an unusually beautiful woman, more mature than 

Georgiana, but still with a touch of girlishness in her person- 
ality which made her very appealing to her young guest. 

‘“‘Evidently the softening process began the moment he 
set eyes on you,” she said. ‘He frankly admits that himself. 
I am going to tell you what he wrote to me last winter, after 
you had begun your work with him. ‘I feel like a footsore 
traveler,’ he said, ‘who has been walking for many miles 
along a hot and crowded highway, with the dust heavy on 
his shoulders and thick in 
his throat, who suddenly 
finds his course turned 
aside through a deep and 
quiet wood, with flowers 
springing on all sides, and 
aclear stream running be- 
side him, where he may 
bathe his flushed face and 
cool his parched throat.’ 
And when I saw you,dear, 
I didn’t wonder that he 
chose just those words.”’ 

“‘T should never have 
thought,” murmured 
Georgiana with drooping 
lashes, ‘‘that I could even 
have reminded anybody 
of a quiet wood—I with 
my hot rebellion at hav- 
ing to spend my days in 
the country, rebellion 
which I could never quite 
cover up.” 

“T know. Just the 
same, Georgiana, after 
having known so many 
artificial women, posing, 
as women do pose for a 
man in Jefferson’s place, 
it refreshed his very soul 
to find a girl like you, 
who dared to be herself 
from head to foot, 
whether she pleased him 
or not. And oh, I am so 
thankful you could care 
for him, since he needed 
you so much!” 

Such talks brought 
these two very close to- 
gether. 


i WAS a happy week 
which Georgiana spent 
in .the fine, classic old 
town, walking or driving 
with Allison, exploring 
quaint, winding streets, 
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“Now All the Rest of My Life I Can Divide, Equal Shares, With You— My Georgiana!” 


ancient halls, flowery closes, or meeting interesting people of 
all ranks, from the chancellor of the University himself to 
young undergraduates who offered her in their old and dingy, 
but classic, rooms tea and toasted scones, along with their 
fresh-cheeked admiration. 

Not the least of her pleasure was in watching Father 
Davy’s keen enjoyment of everything that came his way, 
and in noting how many of these English people seemed to 
find him one of them in his appreciation of all they had to 
offer and in his intimate knowledge of their time-honored 
history. 

He apparently grew a little stronger with each succeed- 
ing day; certainly he grew younger, for happiness is a tonic 
which has special power upon those who carry the burden 
of years. 

After Oxford came London—a fortnight of it, and a very 
different experience. Living at a luxurious hotel with 
Allison Pembroke, who had come up with them, to show 
her all the ways of which 
she felt herself ignorant; 
r with Craig coming and 
| going from hospital and 
lecture room, suggesting 
_— | each day new wonders; 
<. | with hours spent daily in 

es the dear delight of ex- 
ae ploration in all sorts of 
out-of-the-way, famous 
places—Georgiana felt as 
if it were all too miracu- 


| lous to be true. 
Pia | HAT she, ‘‘Georgie 
Warne,’ as the village 


people had called her all 
her life, should, for in- 
stance, be walking with 
charming Mrs. Pembroke 
along Piccadilly in the 
May sunshine—real 
; London sunshine and no 
/ watery imitation such as 
she had heard of —dressed 

| in the most modish of 


‘}\ | spring costumes, violets 
\ in her belt purchased on 
seit a street corner from a 
young girl with the eyes 
by of a Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell and the accent of 
Battersea Park—it simply 
\ oe did not seem real! 
areal |- Much less did the hours 
ro | seem real when she went 
\ cate with her husband to take 
| eel tea on the Terrace at the 
y) Aly Houses of Parliament, or 
|A “a with all three of her party 


. 4“ to dine with some de- 
lightful Londoner who 


appeared eager to offer 
hospitality to the whole 
party. Best of all, per- 

; haps, were the late eve- 
ning walks upon which 


Craig took her alone, to 
stroll along the Victoria 


Embankment, a place of which she never tired, to watch the 
myriad lights upon the black river, and to talk endlessly of all 
the pair could see before them of purpose and achievement. 

“Do you know what you remind me of these days?” 
Craig asked one night, when the two had returned to the 
hotel after one of these long, slow walks, during which they 
had been unusually silent. 

He threw himself into a deep armchair as he spoke and 
sat looking up at his wife, who stood at the open balcony 
window, gazing down at the street below with the interest 
in everything human which seemed never to abate. 


Gre turned, smiling. She was particularly lovely to look 
at tonight, wearing a little pale gray, silk and chiffon 
frock (lately purchased at a French shop in London), which, 
in spite of its Parisian lines and graces, was distinctly 
reminiscent of a certain other gray silk frock worn on a 
never-to-be-forgotten occasion. 

“Of a child at her first party?’’ she asked. ‘‘That’s what 
I feel like. Only there’s no end to the cakes and ices, the 
bonbons and surprises. And I never have to worry because 
before long I must go home!” 

“No, not like that; your similes are always too self- 
deprecatory. You seem to me more and more like a young 
queen who has just come to the throne, but who is shy about 
picking up her scepter. She prefers long-stemmed roses, and 
every now and then she catches up her train and runs down 
from her dais and out of doors, until some shocked courtier 
rushes after her and brings her back!” 

“‘Now you are laughing at me!’’ Georgiana wheeled to 
confront her husband, who, stretched lazily in his chair, 
after a long day at the side of a great biologist in his labora- 
tory, was relaxing muscles and nerves at the same time. 

He put out one arm toward her, and she came slowly to 
his side. ‘‘Not a bit. It just delights me to see you your 
natural self in spite of all that London can do to you. Allison 
tells me that it is the most interesting thing in the world to 
watch you decide whether you will buy a new hat or a new 
book. She declares that milliners admire you and seem 
anxious to please you, but that when you get into a bookshop 
you have every old bookseller climbing about his ladders to 
bring down his choicest treasures for you.”’ 

Georgiana laughed. ‘‘I can’t get used to buying hats at 
all—not to mention silk stockings—and, as for buying hats 
and books and silk stockings on the same day, it’s simply 
past belief. Why do you fill my purse so full? I’m afraid 
I’m losing all the benefit of my long training in frugality.” 

“T hope so. I can never forget last winter seeing you 
dissemble your good healthy appetite and pretend you didn’t 
want beefsteak while you fed your father and me on a juicy 
tenderloin. Brave little housekeeper on nothing a month!” 

She looked at him quickly. ‘I never dreamed you noticed. 
And besides I really didn’t want 

“Take care! The table was the only place where I ever 
caught you playing a part. I forgave you, only—how I 
did long to divide with you! Now all the rest of my life 
I can divide, equal shares, with you—my Georgiana !”’ 


HE weeks flew by, bringing never-ending interest. 
After London came Edinburgh, city of stately beauty, 
where among Scottish friends of the Craigs Georgiana learned 
whence her husband’s family had sprung and their noble 
origin and history. 
Then the vacation was at an end “for this time,” as Craig 
said, and the little party turned its faces homeward. 
A letter from James Stuart, in the same mail with one 
twice its length from Jeannette Crofton, caused them to 
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hasten their date of sailing by a week in order to be in time 
for a great event. Stuart wrote characteristically: 


You simply have to come home, George, and help me through it. 
Of course I knew from the first I’d have to face a big, city wedding, 
but the actual fact rather daunts me. Of course it’s all right, for 
we know Jean’s mother would never be satisfied to let me have her 
at all except by way of the white-glove route. The white gloves 
don’t scare me so much as the orchids, and I suppose my new tailor 
will turn me out a creditable figure. But if I can’t have you and 
Dr. Jeff Craig there I don’t believe I can stand the strain. 

The worst of it is that after all that show I can only take her back 
to the old farm. Not that she minds; in fact, she seems to be crazy 
about that farm. But it certainly does sound to me like a play 
called ‘From Orchids to Dandelions.” 

So, for heaven’s sake, come home in time! The date’s had to be 
shoved up on account of some great-aunt who intends to leave 
Jean her fortune some day if she isn’t offended now, and the old 
lady wants to start for the Far East the day after the date she sets 
for our affair. 


“Of course we must go,” Craig agreed. “We'll stand by 
the dear fellow till the last orchid has withered—if they 
use orchids at June weddings, which I doubt. As for the 
dandelions, I think there’s small fear that Jean won't like 
them. I fully believe in her sincerity, and I’m prepared to 
see her astonish her family by her devotion to country life. 
Stuart’s able to keep her in real luxury, from the rural point 
of view, as I understand it, and she will bring him a lot of 
fresh enthusiasm that will do him a world of good.” 

“I’m trying to imagine Jimps’ June-tanned face above 
a white-shirt front,’’ mused Georgiana. ‘“‘He’ll be a perfect 
Indian shade by that time.” 

‘‘Not more so than any young tennis or golf enthusiast, 
will he?”’ 

“‘Oh, much more. Jimps is out in the sun from dawn till 
sundown; his very eyebrows get a russet shade. But of 
course that doesn’t matter, and his splendid shoulders cer- 
tainly do fill out a dress coat to great advantage. You don’t 
mind being considered one of his best friends by a young 
farmer, do you? That’s the way he feels about you.” 

“‘T consider it a great honor. I never was better pleased 
than when Stuart first made friends with me, even after I 
discovered that he was, as I thought, my successful rival. It 
was impossible to help liking him. In fact, I’ve often won- 
dered why—he didn’t continue to be my rival.” 

“Oh, no, Jefferson Craig, you couldn’t possibly wonder 
that!” contradicted Georgiana in such a tone of finality 
that her husband laughed and told her that flattery could 
go no farther. 


VI 


HE voyage home was nearly a duplicate of the one out- 
ward bound, except that the two workers put in much 
extra time on the book and pushed it well toward completion. 
Father Davy acquired the strength to take short walks on 
an even deck and boasted hugely of his acquisition, a twinkle 
in his eye and a tinge of real color in his cheek. 

“‘Tmagine my coming home from abroad with trunks full 
of clothes and books and pictures,’’ murmured Georgiana 
as the three stood together watching the big ship make her 
port. “I feel like a regular millionairess.”’ 

‘* A regular one would smile at your modest showing,” was 
Craig’s comment. ‘I’m quite certain no man ever found it 
more difficult to persuade his wife to buy frocks, even when 
he went with her and expressed his anxiety to see her in 
particular colors.” 

‘“‘Confess,’’ said Georgiana slyly, ‘“‘that you would be 
disappointed if I suddenly became a devotee of clothes and 
wanted all those gorgeous things we saw, and which that 
black-eyed Frenchwoman tried so hard to make me take.” 

“Those wouldn’t have suited you, of course. I don’t want 
to make an actress of you, or even a society woman who gets 
her gowns described in the Sunday papers. But when you 
refuse simple white frocks with blue ribbons i 

“‘Costing three figures! And I could copy every one of 
those myself for a fraction of the money.” 

“What would you do with the money saved?” 

books.” 

Georgiana and Father Davy 


In spite of the fact that the holiday was over it was good 
to get back to the old house on the Square, to hear Mrs. 
McFayden’s warm “It’s a gled day,” to smile at Thomas 
and Duncan and the maids, to hug dear Mrs. Brandt, and to 
receive a hearty welcome from the other friends, who were 
mostly still in town in the middle of June. 


Ae then came eager summonses from Jeannette, who, 
with Aunt Olivia and Rosalie, was staying at an uptown 
hotel for the finishing of the trousseau. Georgiana found 
herself involved in a round of final shopping and hurried 
luncheons, while Rosalie talked incessantly, Mrs. Crofton 
argued maternally, and the bride-elect herself turned to 
Georgiana as the one person—with the exception of her 
father—who understood her. 

“T can’t convince mother and Rosy that I’m not really to 
spend the summer in the country with Jimps, and most of 
the rest of the year at home doing the usual round,” sighed 
Jeannette, unburdening herself to her cousin during a half- 
hour’s needed relaxation between luncheon and a visit to 
a famous jeweler’s. 

“I know; you'll just have to be patient, let them equip 
you for what they expect of you, and then—live your own 
life as you and Jimps have planned it. After a while they 
will see that you really do mean to live in the country, not the 
city, and that décolleté evening gowns don’t suit the fireside, 
nor afternoon calling costumes the five-mile tramp. Mean- 
while, don’t let the poor boy ever guess at the size or quality 
of your outfit. I think he’d run away and hang himself!” 

““He never shall-know. And, George, I really have man- 
aged to have some quite simple little frocks made—by a 
young woman whom Madame Trennet recommended when 
I whispered in her ear. And I’ve bought the jolliest dark 
green corduroy suit, with a short skirt and pockets, and a 
little green corduroy soft hat to match, for the tramps. 
Oh, I’m going to be a real farmer’s wife, if promise you!” 

“Of course,” mused Georgiana gently, lifting quizzical 
eyebrows, ‘‘I’ve never happened to see any farmer’s wife 
thus equipped, but there’s no reason why you shouldn’t set 
the fashion. I suppose you will wear green silk stockings and 
bronze pumps with this picturesque tramping costume, with 
a bronze buckle in your hat to complete the ensemble. All 
you will then need will be a beautiful painted drop of the 
Forest of Arden 

“You unkind thing! If you begin to scoff 

“But I won’t. I know there’s heaps of sense in your 
pretty head, and you’ll make Jimps the most satisfying sort 
of a wife even though you don’t carry the eggs to market 
or milk the cows. There’s no reason why you should, with 
your own private income. Jimps is too wise to forbid your 
spending it to decorate both your lives, for he knows you 
couldn’t stand real wear and tear, while a reasonable amount 
of country life will make you stronger. Go ahead, dear; 
hang English chintzes at the farmhouse windows, set up your 
baby grand piano in that nice old living room, and hang 
jolly hunting prints in the dining room. Wear the cordu- 
roys—only, instead of bronze pumps, I should advise 7 

“You needn’t. I’ve got them. The heaviest kind of 
tanned buckskin boots. And you may all laugh, but you 
just wait!” 

“I’m not laughing; you know I’m not. I wish I could 
help you by convincing Aunt Olivia that you don’t need 
some of the things she insists on including. But since I can’t, 
I’ll comfort you by assuring you that Jefferson says he’s 
counting on your being one of the sort who will prove the 
great contention—that beauty and poetry can be brought 
into the farmhouse.”’ 


O SPOKE Georgiana, though in her heart of hearts, as she 
watched Jeannette in all her costly elegance, at counter 
after counter, selecting supplies of one sort or another, she 
couldn’t help having her doubts whether a lifelong training 
in luxury could be turned into a fitness for living, in spite 
of many mitigations, the truly simple life. These doubts, 
however, she suppressed, only dropping a word of caution 
hereand there,whichJeannette 
took kindly, being eager to 


exchanged a smiling, tender [ 
glance which spoke of past 
years of longings now satisfied. 

Craig laughed heartily. “‘In- 
corrigible little booklover! 
Well, it’s a worthy taste. I 
happened to overhear a com- 
ment on your reading the other 
day which amused me very 
much. When you left your 
steamer chair to walk with me 
you also left a copy of ‘The 
Riches of Chaucer.’ A little 
later, coming up behind that 
young Edmeston, who spends 
most of his time lounging in 
the chair next yours, I heard 
him say toa girl: ‘She doesn’t 
look such an awful highbrow 
as she is, but believe me, the 
things she reads on ship- 
board when the rest of us are 
yawning over summer 
novels would help weight 
the anchor if we got on 
the rocks!’ Then with 
awe he mentioned the 
name of that book, and 
the girlsaid: ‘Howawful! 
But I’m crazy about her 
justthesame. Idothink 
she wears the darlingest 
clothes.” So there you 
are! The menimpressed, 
the girls envious,and your 
husband—worshipful. 
What more coulda young 
wife ask?” 

Absolutely nothing,” 
acknowledged Georgiana 
with much amusement. 


LOOK UP AND OUT! 
BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


ON’T you remember, tired one, 
Often, in years departed, 
When all the day was sodden gray 
And all the world sad-hearted, 
How, when *twas time to go to bed, 
You drew aside the curtain 
For one last sight of riftless night, 
And stood a space, uncertain, 

To peer and gaze, and press the glass, 
And doubt your eyes’ divining, 
Till with a cry you pointed high — 

“Oh, look, the stars are shining!” rast 


Can’t you believe, discouraged heart, 
How this, your aching sorrow, 

That casts its shadow on the sun, did,” 
May brighten with tomorrow? 

Go to the window of your soul 
Before the burden breaks you, 

And fling it wide and look outside, 
Whatever vision takes you; 

Wipe the dim pane of tears’ old stain 
And mists of long repining — 

And it may be that you will see 
The blessed starlight shining! 


prove herself practical and 
being at the same time un- 
doubtedly sincere in her long- 
ing to bring to James Stuart 
the helpmate he needed. 

Thus came on the great 
day; and when it had arrived, 
and the Craigs were guests of 
Aunt Olivia, making ready for 
the ceremony, Georgiana had 
her chance to return to Stuart 
the support he had given her 
in the hour of her own mar- 
riage. She had just completed 
her dressing, and was about to 
descend with her husband to 
the waiting bridal party below, 
when Stuart came to their 
door. 

Craig admitted him, and he 
entered, white gloves in his 
hand, visible agitation on his 


“You young Hercules!” 
Georgiana cried, “ Aren’t you 
splendid!” 

“T feel anything but splen- 
“.e returned nervously. 
“T look like a broiled lobster 
on a white platter!” 

“Nonsense, man,’ denied 
Dr. Jefferson Craig, his hand 
on Stuart’s shoulder, ‘‘you’re 
the picture of a healthy young 
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bridegroom. I’ve seen plenty of tallow candles standing up 
to be married; you're a refreshing contrast.” 

After a minute of heartening talk Craig slipped out of the 
room, leaving the two old friends together. 

“Cheer up, Jimps,’’ Georgiana bade Stuart as she gave 
a straightening little touch to his white cravat, woman 
fashion; “‘this part won’t last long. And don’t be frightened 
when you catch sight of Jean in all her glory. She would 
much rather have been married as I was, you know, and 
she’s really precisely the same girl in spite of her veil. She 
worships you, and everything’s all right. Stop looking as if 
you wanted to run away!” 

“But I do—if I could just take her with me,’’ he answered 
in such a melancholy tone that Georgiana laughed in his 
ruddy face. 

“You can’t; this is the only way you can get her; so 
stand up straight and look everybody in the eye. You’re 
perfectly stunning in those clothes, and lots nicer to look at 
than most men. And Chester will take you serenely through 
all the forms, so you’ve nothing to worry about. That’s 
right—give me a ghost of a smile. One would think you 
were about to be hanged!” 

“‘IT came to you to be braced up, so it’s all right; but call 
off the dogs of war now. I did pretty well till I saw the total 
effect, and then I thought maybe Jean would wish she had 
a man who could turn pale instead of crimson. But I’m 
going through with it, and I don’t intend to look knockkneed 
anyhow.” 

“Good for you. Just remember that Jean would swim 
through a flood of water to reach you, wedding gown and 
all, if the aisle should happen to be inundated, so you cer- 
tainly can stand at the altar while she walks up that aisle.” 

“T sure can.” And James McKenzie Stuart shook his 
broad shoulders, lifted his head, and held out both hands 
to Georgiana Craig. ‘‘Much obliged for the tonic. And, 
George—just remember, will you, that I’m precisely the 
same brother to you I’ve always been! Nothing can ever 
change that!” 

““Of course you are,”’ she agreed, with a rush of swift 
recollections which brought a curious little smile to her lips. 
“Now go, my dear boy, and heaven bless you!” 


ALF an hour later, standing beside her husband in the 

flower-fragrant church, Georgiana watched with a beat- 
ing heart to see Stuart bear himself like the man she knew 
him to be in spite of all the pomp and ceremony to which he 
was such a stranger. She had been half angry, all the way 
through the preparations, that Aunt Olivia had insisted on 
every last detail of formality and ostentation—or so it had 
seemed to her, as unaccustomed as Stuart himself to the 
great church wedding with its long processional, its show of 
bridesmaids and flower girls, its ranks of ushers, its elaborate 
music, its pair of distinguished clergymen in full canonicals. 
But now, somehow, as the age-old words sounded upon her 
ears, it seemed to matter less under what circumstances they 
were spoken, so that the answers to the solemn questions 
came from the hearts of those who spoke them. And of this 
she could have no possible doubt. 

By and by, when in her turn, back in the festally deco- 
rated house, she came to give the newly married pair her 
felicitations, she was well pleased to see Stuart quite himself 
again, smiling at her with the proud look of the bridegroom 
from whom no human being can wrest the prize he has just 
secured. And as she noted Jeannette’s equally evident pride 
in the man she had married, Georgiana took courage for 
their future. Surely—surely—they could go from these 
scenes of luxury to the plainer life that awaited them, and 
miss nothing, so that they took with them, as they were 
doing, the one thing needful. 

“It’s all right, I’m sure it’s all right, dears,”’ she said to 
them, and she said it again to her husband when they 
were rushing back to New York by the first train after the 
bridal pair had gone. 

“Yes, I think it is,” he agreed. ‘‘It’s an interesting experi- 
ment, but not more hazardous than many another in the 
matrimonial line. If it succeeds Jeannette will come out 
a finer woman than she could ever have been by any other 
process. It’s amusing, though, to see her family. Evidently 
they regard her as one lost to the world quite as much as if 
she had gone into a convent to take the vows perpetual.” 

“All but Uncle Thomas. He knows; he understands, 
little as he says. He grew up ona farm himself; he told me 
once that he could never smother the longing to get back to 
one. Poor Uncle Thomas, chained to a mahogany desk, 
with a Persian rug under his feet! That one little trip across 
the water, when the family went last year, was the only 
vacation he had taken in five years. And he came back on 
the next ship!” 

‘Jean and Stuart will have him out at their place, see if 
they don’t.” 

“Thopeso. Change is what he needs very badly. Change! 
Oh, if everybody could have that when they need it! How 
it does make lives over! I know—how I do know! It’s the 
deadly monotony that kills. Jean will bloom under the old 
farmhouse roof, away from all the fuss and frivolity she’s 
so tired of.” 

““You’ve done some blooming yourself,’’ observed her 
husband, ‘‘though I’ll venture to say you work harder than 
you ever did before, even at the old loom.” 


EORGIANA gave him a quick glance. ‘‘Oh, it wasn’t 
play I needed—just work—the sort of work I love. I 
have that now. I love the visits to the hospital, the looking 
after the patients you bring home, the taking notes of your 
lectures—every bit of it is a delight. 
And then, when we do run away fora 
few hours, like this 
“We enjoy it all the more for the 
contrast. Yes, I think we do. It’sa 
pretty fine partnership, and it grows 
more satisfying all the time. Here’s 
hoping the two we’ve just 
seen start follow in our con- 
tented footsteps. A year 
from now we'll know!” 


CONCLUDED IN THE JUNE 
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And Why it Was a Long, Long Way There 
By Ruth Sawyer 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HENRY RALEIGH 


XIII—Where Gossip Points the Way 


— = |HEN Patsy at last reached Arden she went 
é || direct to the post office and was there con- 
fronted by a huge poster occupying an entire 


wall 
THE SYLVAN PLAYERS 
Under the Management of Geo. Travis, 
Presenting Wm. Shakspere’s Comedy 
Be CN) AS YOU LIKE IT 


I n the Forest of Arden, on the Estate of Petersen-Jones, Esq. 


The date given was Wednesday, the day following; and 
the cast registered her name opposite Rosalind. 

“So that’s the answer to the letter I wrote and forgot 
entirely. And that’s the meaning of Janet Payne’s remarks, 
and I never guessed it.’’ She heaved the faintest wisp of a 
sigh—it might have been pleasure; it might have been a 
twinge of pain. I’m to be playing the Duke’s daughter 
after all, at the end of the road.”’ She went to the general 
delivery and asked for mail. The clerk responded with four 
letters. Retiring toa corner she looked them over and opened 
first the one from George Travis: 

Dear Irish Patsy: You are a lucky beggar, and so am I. Here 


comes the news of Miriam St. Regis’ illness, and the canceling of 
all her summer engagements, in the same mail as your letter. 


fashionable places. No; not exactly professional. No; not 
social either. You might call it—providential, like this.” 

Until the middle of the afternoon they were busy with 
rehearsals: the mental tabulating of new stage business, the 
adapting of strange stage property, the accustoming of one’s 
feet to tread gracefully over roots and tangling vines and 
slippery patches of pine needles instead of a good stage 
flooring. And through all this maze Patsy’s mind played 
truant. A score of times it raced off back to the road again, 
to wait between a stretch of woodland and a grove of giant 
pines for the coming of a grotesque, vagabond figure in rags. 

“‘Come, come, Miss O’Connel; what’s the matter?” 
Felton’s usual patience snapped under the strain of her per- 
sistent wit-wandering. ‘I’ve had to tell you to change that 
entrance three times.” 

“‘Aye—and what is the matter?’’ Patsy repeated the 
question remorsefully. ‘‘ Maybe I’ve acquired the habit of 
taking the wrong entrance; what can you expect from 
anyone taking seven days to go seven miles. I’m dread- 
fully sorry. If you'll only let me off this time I promise to 
remember tomorrow; I promise!” 


‘te day had been growing steadily hotter and more sultry. 
By five o’clock everyone who was doing anything, and 
could stop doing it, went slothfully about looking for cool 
spots and cooler drinks. Burgeman, senior, alone with his 
servants on the largest estate in Arden, ordered one of the 
nurses to wheel him to the border of 
his own private lake—a place where 


They Placed Themselves Adroitly on Each Side of Patsy and Announced 
Together: “ You’re Under Arrest!” 


Just think of it! Here you are actually in Arden all ready for me 
to pick up and put in Miriam’s place without having to budge from 
my desk. The Sylvan Players open with ‘‘As You Like It.” Ifthe 
critics like it—and you—as well as I think they will, T’ll book you 
straight through the summer. Felton’s managing for me, so please 
report to him on Monday when he gets there. I may run down 
myself for a glimpse of your work. Yours, G. TRAVIS. 

P.S. More good luck: We are just in time to get your name on 
the posters; and unless my memory greatly deceives me you will be 
able to walk right into all of Miriam’s costumes. 


“Aye, they’ll fit,”” agreed Patsy with a chuckle. The 
second letter was from Felton. He was worried over her 
continued absence. The third was from Janet Payne, ex- 
pressing her grief over Joseph’s death, and their disappoint- 
ment at finding her gone the next morning when they 
motored over to take her to Arden. They were all looking 
forward to seeing her play on Wednesday. 

The last letter was from Gregory Jessup. He wanted to 
tell her there was still no news of Billy; but there was a 
chance—a bare chance—he might see the posters and come 
out of curiosity to see her. if so—and she stumbled across 
him—she was not to forget the last thing Gregory had said. 


ATSY returned the letters to their envelopes and marveled 

that her new-found prosperity should affect her so drearily. 
Why was she not elated, transported with the surprise and 
the sudden promise of success? She was free to go now to 
a good hotel and sign for a room and three regular meals a 
day. She could wire at once to Miss Gibbs, of the select 
boarding house, and have her trunk down in twenty-four 
hours. In short her days of vagabondage were over, yet 
the fact brought her no happiness. She hunted up Felton 
and explained her absence: ‘‘ Just a week-end at one of the 


breezes blew, if there were any 

‘about—and leave him there alone 
until Fitzpatrick, his lawyer, came 
from town. 

And there he was sitting, his eyes 
on nothing at all, when Patsy scram- 
bled up the bank of the lake and 
dropped breathless under a tree— 
not three feet from him. 

“Merciful Saint Patrick, I never 
saw you! Maybe I’m trespassing, 
now?” 

“Vou are,” agreed Burgeman, 
senior, in a colorless voice. ‘‘ But I 
hardly think anyone will put you off 
the grounds—at least until you 
have caught your breath.” 

“Thank you. Maybethe grounds 
are yours, now?” she questioned 
again. 

The sick man signified they were 
by a slight nod. 

“Well, ‘tis the prettiest place 
hereabouts.”” Patsy offered the in- 
formation as if she had made the 
discovery herself and was gener- 
ously sharing it with him. “I’ma 
stranger; and when I saw yon bit 
of cool, gray water, and the pines 
clustering round, and the wee green 
faéry isle in the midst—with the 
bridge holding on to it to keep it 
from disappearing entirely—and 
the sand so white, and the lawns so 
green—why, it looked like a Japa- 
nese garden set in a great sedge 
bowl. I had to come closer and 
see it better.” 

Burgeman said nothing; but the 
ghost of a feeling showed, the greed 
of possession. 

“And it all belongs to you. You 
bought it all—the lake and the 
woods and the lawns.”” It was not 
a question, but a statement. 

“T own three miles in every di- 
rection.” 

“Except that one’’; Patsy smiled 
as she pointed a finger upward. 
“Did you ever think how generous 
the Lord is to lend a bit of his sky to 
put over the land men buy and fence 
in and call ‘private property’? It’s 


odd how a body can think he owns something because he has 


paid money for it; and yet the things that make it worth the 
owning he hasn’t paid for at all.” 
‘““What do you mean?” 


A Flash of White Against the Green of the Tree Caught Her Eye 


“And the money couldn’t keep it from you.’”’ There was 
no mockery in her tone. ‘’Tis pitifully few comforts you 
can buy in life, when all’s said and done.” 

““Comforts!’’ The sick man’s eyes grew sharp, attacking, 
with a force that had not been his for days. ‘‘ You are talk- 
ing now like a fool. Money is the only thing that can buy 
comforts; what comforts have the poor?”’ 

“Are you meaning butlers and limousines, electric vibra- 
tors and mud baths? Those are cures for only the bodily 
necessities and ills that money brings ona man. But what 
comforts would they be to a troubled mind and a pinched 
heart ?—tell me that!” 

“So! You would prefer to be poor—more pastorally 
poetic?’’ Burgeman sneered. 

“More comfortable,” corrected Patsy. ‘‘Mind you, I’m 
not meaning starved, ground-under-the-heel poverty, the 
kind that breeds anarchists and criminals. I mean the man 
who is still too poor to reckon his worth to a community in 
mere money; who, instead, doles kindness and service to his 
neighbors. Did you ever see a man richer than the one who 
comes home at day’s end, after eight hours of good, clean 
work, and finds the wife and children watching for him, 
happy-eyed and laughing?”’ 

The sick man stirred uneasily. ‘‘ Well—can’t a rich man 
find the same happiness?” 

“Aye, he can; but does he? Does he even want it? Count 
up the rich men you know, and how many are there—like 
that?” 


O ANSWER being given, Patsy continued: ‘‘Take the 

richest man—the very richest man in all this country— 
do you suppose in all his life he ever saw his own lad watching 
for him to come home?” 

“What do you know about the richest man—and his 
son?’’ The sick man had for a moment become again a 
fiercely bitter, fighting force, a power given to sweeping 
what it willed before it. He sat with hands clenched, his 
eyes burning into the girl’s on the ground beside him. 

“T know what the world says.” 

“‘The world lies; it has always lied.” 

“Vou are wrong. It is a tongue here and a tongue there 
that bears false witness; but the world passes on the truth; 
it has to.” 

“You forget,’’ Burgeman, senior, spoke with difficulty; 
“it is the rich who bear the burdens of the world’s cares, and 
what do they get for it? The hatred of everyone else, even 
their sons! Everyone hates and envies the man richer and 
more powerful than himself; the more he has the more he is 
feared. He lives friendless; he dies—lonely.” 

Patsy rose to her knees and knelt there, shaking her fist—a 
composite picture of supplicating Justice and accusing 
Truth. She had forgotten that the man before her was 
sick—dying; that he must have suffered terribly in spirit 
as well as in body; and that her words were so many barbed 
shafts striking at his soul. She remembered nothing save 


a OULD you think much of this place if you couldn’t be 
looking yonder and watching the clouds scud by, all 

turning to pink and flame color and purple as the sun gathers 
them in? What would you do if no wild flowers grew for you, 
or the birds forgot you in the spring and built their nests and 
sang for your neighbor instead? And can you hire the sun 
to shine by the day, or order the 
rain by the hogshead?”’ 

Burgeman, senior, wascontem- 
plating her with genuine amaze- 
ment. ‘‘I do not believe I have 
ever heard anyone put forth such 
extraordinary theories before. 
May I ask if you area Socialist ?”’ 

“*Bless you, no! I ama very 
ordinary human being, just; prin- 
cipally human.” 

‘*Do you know who I am?” 

For an instant Patsy looked at 
him without speaking; then she 
answered slowly: ‘You have 
told me; you are the master of the 
place, and you look a mortial 
lonely one.”’ 

“‘I—am.”’ The words seemed 
to slip from his lips without his 
being at all conscious of having 


“I’m Sorry You're Lonely. If There Was Anything You Wanted—That You Couldn't 
spoken. k Buy and | Could Earn it for You—I Would Get it Gladly” 
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hasten their date of sailing by a week in order to be in time 
for a great event. Stuart wrote characteristically: 


You simply have to come home, George, and help me through it. 
Of course I knew from the first I’d have to face a big, city wedding, 
but the actual fact rather daunts me. Of course it’s all right, for 
we know Jean’s mother would never be satisfied to let me have her 
at all except by way of the white-glove route. The white gloves 
don’t scare me so much as the orchids, and I suppose my new tailor 
will turn me out a creditable figure. But if I can’t have you and 
Dr. Jeff Craig there I don’t believe I can stand the strain. 

The worst of it is that after all that show I can only take her back 
to the old farm. Not that she minds; in fact, she seems to be crazy 
about that farm. But it certainly does sound to me like a play 
called ‘‘From Orchids to Dandelions.” 

So, for heaven’s sake, come home in time! The date’s had to be 
shoved up on account of some great-aunt who intends to leave 
Jean her fortune some day if she isn’t offended now, and the old 
lady wants to start for the Far East the day after the date she sets 
for our affair. 


“‘Of course we must go,” Craig agreed. ‘We'll stand by 
the dear fellow till the last orchid has withered—if they 
use orchids at June weddings, which I doubt. As for the 
dandelions, I think there’s small fear that Jean won’t like 
them. I fully believe in her sincerity, and I’m prepared to 
see her astonish her family by her devotion to country life. 
Stuart’s able to keep her in real luxury, from the rural point 
of view, as I understand it, and she will bring him a lot of 
fresh enthusiasm that will do him a world of good.” 

“T’m trying to imagine Jimps’ June-tanned face above 
a white-shirt front,” mused Georgiana. ‘‘He’ll be a perfect 
Indian shade by that time.” 

““Not more so than any young tennis or golf enthusiast, 
will he?”’ 

“Oh, much more. Jimps is out in the sun from dawn till 
sundown; his very eyebrows get a russet shade. But of 
course that doesn’t matter, and his splendid shoulders cer- 
tainly do fill out a dress coat to great advantage. You don’t 
mind being considered one of his best friends by a young 
farmer, do you? That’s the way he feels about you.” 

“T consider it a great honor. I never was better pleased 
than when Stuart first made friends with me, even after I 
discovered that he was, as I thought, my successful rival. It 
was impossible to help liking him. In fact, I’ve often won- 
dered why—he didn’t continue to be my rival.’ 

“Oh, no, Jefferson Craig, you couldn’t possibly wonder 
that!’? contradicted Georgiana in such a tone of finality 
that her husband laughed and told her that flattery could 
go no farther. 


VI 


HE voyage home was nearly a duplicate of the one out- 
ward bound, except that the two workers put in much 
extra time on the book and pushed it well toward completion. 
Father Davy acquired the strength to take short walks on 
an even deck and boasted hugely of his acquisition, a twinkle 
in his eye and a tinge of real color in his cheek. 

“‘Tmagine my coming home from abroad with trunks full 
of clothes and books and pictures,’’ murmured Georgiana 
as the three stood together watching the big ship make her 
port. “I feel like a regular millionairess.”’ 

‘“‘ A regular one would smile at your modest showing,”’ was 
Craig’s comment. ‘I’m quite certain no man ever found it 
more difficult to persuade his wife to buy frocks, even when 
he went with her and expressed his anxiety to see her in 
particular colors.” 

‘“‘Confess,’’ said Georgiana slyly, ‘‘that you would be 
disappointed if I suddenly became a devotee of clothes and 
wanted all those gorgeous things we saw, and which that 
black-eyed Frenchwoman tried so hard to make me take.” 

‘Those wouldn’t have suited you, of course. I don’t want 
to make an actress of you, or even a society woman who gets 
her gowns described in the Sunday papers. But when you 
refuse simple white frocks with blue ribbons si 

“Costing three figures! And I could ‘copy every one of 
those myself for a fraction of the money.’ 

“What would you do with the money saved?” 

“Buy books.” 

Georgiana and Father Davy 


In spite of the fact that the holiday was over it was good 
to get back to the old house on the Square, to hear Mrs. 
McFayden’s warm ‘‘It’s a gled day,”’ to smile at Thomas 
and Duncan and the maids, to hug dear Mrs. Brandt, and to 
receive a hearty welcome from the other friends, who were 
mostly still in town in the middle of June. 


ND then came eager summonses from Jeannette, who, 
with Aunt Olivia and Rosalie, was staying at an uptown 
hotel for the finishing of the trousseau. Georgiana found 
herself involved in a round of final shopping and hurried 
luncheons, while Rosalie talked incessantly, Mrs. Crofton 
argued maternally, and the bride-elect herself turned to 
Georgiana as the one person—with the exception of her 
father—who understood her. 

“‘T can’t convince mother and Rosy that I’m not really to 
spend the summer in the country with Jimps, and most of 
the rest of the year at home doing the usual round,” sighed 
Jeannette, unburdening herself to her cousin during a half- 
hour’s needed relaxation between luncheon and a visit to 
a famous jeweler’s. 

“T know; you'll just have to be patient, let them equip 
you for what they expect of you, and then—live your own 
life as you and Jimps have planned it. After a while they 
will see that you really do mean to live in the country, not the 
city, and that décolleté evening gowns don’t suit the fireside, 
nor afternoon calling costumes the five-mile tramp. Mean- 
while, don’t let the poor boy ever guess at the size or quality 
of your outfit. I think he’d run away and hang himself!” 

““He never shall-know. And, George, I really have man- 
aged to have some quite simple little frocks made—by a 
young woman whom Madame Trennet recommended when 
I whispered in her ear. And I’ve bought the jolliest dark 
green corduroy suit, with a short skirt and pockets, and a 
little green corduroy soft hat to match, for the tramps. 
Oh, I’m going to be a real farmer’s wife, I promise you!’ 

“Of course,’’ mused Georgiana gently, lifting quizzical 
eyebrows, ‘‘I’ve never happened to see any farmer’s wife 
thus equipped, but there’s no reason why you shouldn’t set 
the fashion. I suppose you will wear green silk stockings and 
bronze pumps with this picturesque tramping costume, with 
a bronze buckle in your hat to complete the ensemble. All 
you will then need will be a beautiful painted drop of the 
Forest of Arden 

“You unkind thing! If you begin to scoff 

“But I won’t. I know there’s heaps of sense in your 
pretty head, and you’ll make Jimps the most satisfying sort 
of a wife even though you don’t carry the eggs to market 
or milk the cows. There’s no reason why you should, with 
your own private income. Jimps is too wise to forbid your 
spending it to decorate both your lives, for he knows you 
couldn’t stand real wear and tear, while a reasonable amount 
of country life will make you stronger. Go ahead, dear; 
hang English chintzes at the farmhouse windows, set up your 
baby grand piano in that nice old living room, and hang 
jolly hunting prints in the dining room. Wear the cordu- 
roys—only, instead of bronze pumps, I should advise My 

“You needn’t. I’ve got them. The heaviest kind of 
tanned buckskin boots. And you may all laugh, but you 
just wait!”’ 

“I’m not laughing; you know I’m not. I wish I could 
help you by convincing Aunt Olivia that you don’t need 
some of the things she insists on including. But since I can’t, 
I’ll comfort you by assuring you that Jefferson says he’s 
counting on your being one of the sort who will prove the 
great contention—that beauty and poetry can be brought 
into the farmhouse.” 


O SPOKE Georgiana, though in her heart of hearts, as she 
watched Jeannette in all her costly elegance, at counter 
after counter, selecting supplies of one sort or another, she 
couldn’t help having her doubts whether a lifelong training 
in luxury could be turned into a fitness for living, in spite 
of many mitigations, the truly simple life. These doubts, 
however, she suppressed, only dropping a word of caution 
hereand there, whichJeannette 
took kindly, being eager to 


exchanged a smiling, tender Z 
glance which spoke of past 
years of longings now satisfied. 
Craig laughed heartily. “‘In- 
corrigible little booklover! 
Well, it’s a worthy taste. I 
happened to overhear a com- 
ment on your reading the other 
day which amused me very 
much. When you left your 
steamer chair to walk with me 
you also left a copy of ‘The 
Riches of Chaucer.’ A little 
later, coming up behind that 
young Edmeston, who spends 
most of his time lounging in 
the chair next yours, | heard 
him say toa girl: ‘She doesn’t 
look such an awful highbrow 
as she is, but believe me, the 
things she reads on ship- 
board when the rest of us are 
yawning over summer 
novels would help weight 
the anchor if we got on 
the rocks!’ Then with 
awe he mentioned the ; 
name of that book, and | 
thegirlsaid: ‘Howawful! 
But I’m crazy about her 
justthesame. I dothink 
she wears the darlingest ‘ 


clothes.’ So there you 
are! Themenimpressed, / 
the girls envious,and your i ih 
husband —worshipful. 
What more coulda young 


wife ask?” 

Absolutely nothing,” 
acknowledged Georgiana | 
with much amusement. 


LOOK UP AND OUT! 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


|e je you remember, tired one, 

Often, in years departed, 

When all the day was sodden gray 
And all the world sad-hearted, 

How, when “twas time to go to bed, 
You drew aside the curtain 

For one last sight of riftless night, 
And stood a space, uncertain, 

To peer and gaze, and press the glass, 
And doubt your eyes’ divining, 
Till with a cry you pointed high — 

“Oh, look, the stars are shining!” 


Can't you believe, discouraged heart, 
How this, your aching sorrow, 

That casts its shadow on the sun, 
May brighten with tomorrow? 

Go to the window of your soul 
Before the burden breaks you, 

And fling it wide and look outside, 
Whatever vision takes you; 

Wipe the dim pane of tears’ old stain 
And mists of long repining — 

And it may be that you will see 
The blessed starlight shining! 


prove herself practical and 
being at the same time un- 
doubtedly sincere in her long- 
ing to bring to James Stuart 
the helpmate he needed. 

Thus came on the great 
day; and when it had arrived, 
and the Craigs were guests of 
Aunt Olivia, making ready for 
the ceremony, Georgiana had 
her chance to return to Stuart 
the support he had given her 
in the hour of her own mar- 
riage. She had just completed 
her dressing, and was about to 
descend with her husband to 
the waiting bridal party below, 
when Stuart came to their 
door. 

Craig admitted him, and he 
entered, white gloves in his 
hand, visible agitation on his 
brow. 

“You young Hercules!” 
Georgiana cried. “‘ Aren’t you 
splendid!” 

“T feel anything but splen- 
did,” he returned nervously. 
“I look like a broiled lobster 
on a white platter!” 

‘‘Nonsense, man,’ denied 
Dr. Jefferson Craig, his hand 
on Stuart’s shoulder, ‘“you’re 
the picture of a healthy young 


DRAWN BY 
A. K. MACDONALD 
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bridegroom. I’ve seen plenty of tallow candles standing up 
to be married; you're a refreshing contrast.” 

After a minute of heartening talk Craig slipped out of the 
room, leaving the two old friends together. 

“Cheer up, Jimps,’’ Georgiana bade Stuart as she gave 
a straightening little touch to his white cravat, woman 
fashion; ‘‘this part won’t last long. And don’t be frightened 
when you catch sight of Jean in all her glory. She would 
much rather have been married as I was, you know, and 
she’s really precisely the same girl in spite of her veil. She 
worships you, and everything: s all right. Stop looking as if 
you wanted to run away! 

“But Ido ,” he answered 
in such a melancholy tone that Coaaten laughed in his 
ruddy face. 

“You can’t; this is the only way you can get her; so 
stand up straight and look everybody in the eye. You’re 
perfectly stunning in those clothes, and lots nicer to look at 
than most men. And Chester will take you serenely through 
all the forms, so you’ve nothing to worry about. That’s 
right—give me a ghost of a smile. One would think you 
were about to be hanged!”’ 

“I came to you to be braced up, so it’s all right; but call 
off the dogs of war now. I did pretty well till I saw the total 
effect, and then I thought maybe Jean would wish she had 
a man who could turn pale instead of crimson. But I’m 
going through with it, and I don’t intend to look knockkneed 
anyhow.” 

“Good for you. Just remember that Jean would swim 
through a flood of water to reach you, wedding gown and 
all, if the aisle should happen to be inundated, so you cer- 
tainly can stand at the altar while she walks up that aisle.” 

“T sure can.”” And James McKenzie Stuart shook his 
broad shoulders, lifted his head, and held out both hands 
to Georgiana Craig. ‘‘ Much obliged for the tonic. And, 
George—just remember, will you, that I’m precisely the 
same brother to you I’ve always been! Nothing can ever 
change that!” 

“Of course you are,’’ she agreed, with a rush of swift 
recollections which brought a curious little smile to her lips. 
“Now go, my dear boy, and heaven bless you!’’ 


” 


ALF an hour later, standing beside her husband in the 

flower-fragrant church, Georgiana watched with a beat- 
ing heart to see Stuart bear himself like the man she knew 
him to be in spite of all the pomp and ceremony to which he 
was such a stranger. She had been half angry, all the way 
through the preparations, that Aunt Olivia had insisted on 
every last detail of formality and ostentation—or so it had 
seemed to her, as unaccustomed as Stuart himself to the 
great church wedding with its long processional, its show of 
bridesmaids and flower girls, its ranks of ushers, its elaborate 
music, its pair of distinguished clergymen in full canonicals. 
But now, somehow, as the age-old words sounded upon her 
ears, it seemed to matter less under what circumstances they 
were spoken, so that the answers to the solemn questions 
came from the hearts of those who spoke them. And of this 
she could have no possible doubt. 

By and by, when in her turn, back in the festally deco- 
rated house, she came to give the newly married pair her 
felicitations, she was well pleased to see Stuart quite himself 
again, smiling at her with the proud look of the bridegroom 
from whom no human being can wrest the prize he has just 
secured. And as she noted Jeannette’s equally evident pride 
in the man she had married, Georgiana took courage for 
their future. Surely—surely—they could go from these 
scenes of luxury to the plainer life that awaited them, and 
miss nothing, so that they took with them, as they were 
doing, the one thing needful. 

“It’s all right, I’m sure it’s all right, dears,’”’ she said to 
them, and she said it again to her husband when they 
were rushing back to New York by the first train after the 
bridal pair had gone. 

“Yes, I think it he agreed. ‘It’s an interesting experi- 
ment, but not more hazardous than many another in the 
matrimonial line. If it succeeds Jeannette will come out 
a finer woman than she could ever have been by any other 
process. It’s amusing, though, to see her family. Evidently 
they regard her as one lost to the world quite as much as if 
she had gone into a convent to take the vows perpetual.” 

“All but Uncle Thomas. He knows; he understands, 
little as he says. He grew up ona farm himself; he told me 
once that he could never smother the longing to get back to 
one. Poor Uncle Thomas, chained to a mahogany desk, 
with a Persian rug under his feet! That one little trip across 
the water, when the family went last year, was the only 
vacation he had taken in five years. And he came back on 
the next ship!” 

‘Jean and Stuart will have him out at their place, see if 
they don’t.” 

hope so. Change is what he needs very badly. Change! 
Oh, if everybody could have that when they need it! How 
it does make lives over! I know—how I do know! It’s the 
deadly monotony that kills. Jean will bloom under the old 
farmhouse roof, away from all the fuss and frivolity she’s 
so tired of.” 

**¥our ve done some blooming yourself,” observed her 
husband, ‘‘though I’ll venture to say you work harder than 
you ever "did before, even at the old loom.” 


(7. gave him a quick glance. ‘‘Oh, it wasn’t 
play I needed—just work—the sort of work I love. I 
have that now. I love the visits to the hospital, the looking 
after the patients you bring home, the taking notes of your 
lectures—every bit of it is a delight. 
And then, when we do run away fora 
few hours, like this 
“We enjoy it all the more for the 
contrast. Yes, I think we do. It’sa 
pretty fine partnership, and it grows 
more satisfying all the time. Here’s 
hoping the two we’ve just 
seen start follow in our con- 
tented footsteps. A year 
from now we'll know!” 


CONCLUDED IN THE JUNE 
HOME JOURNAL 
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And Why it Was a a Long Way There 
By Ruth Sawyer 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HENRY RALEIGH 


Gossip Points the Way 


HEN Patsy at last reached Arden she went 
direct to the post office and was there con- 
fronted by a huge poster occupying an entire 


wall: 

THE SYLVAN PLAYERS 
Under the Management of Geo. Travis, 
Presenting Wm. Shakspere’s Comedy 

GN AS YOU LIKE IT 
i the F orest tof Arden, on the Estate of Petersen-Jones, Esq. 


The date given was Wednesday, the day following; and 
the cast registered her name opposite Rosalind. 

“So that’s the answer to the letter I wrote and forgot 
entirely. And that’s the meaning of Janet Payne’s remarks, 
and I never guessed it.’’ She heaved the faintest wisp of a 
sigh—it might have been pleasure; it might have been a 
twinge of pain. ‘‘And I’m to be playing the Duke’s daughter 
after all, at the end of the road.’’ She went to the general 
delivery and asked for mail. The clerk responded with four 
letters. Retiring toa corner she looked them over and opened 
first the one from George Travis: 

Dear Irish Patsy: You are a lucky beggar, and soam I. Here 


comes the news of Miriam St. Regis’ illness, and the canceling of 
all her summer engagements, in the same mail as your letter. 


They Placed Themselves Adroitly on Each Side of Patsy and Announced 


Together: “ You’re Under Arrest!” 

Just think of it! Here you are actually in Arden all ready for me 
to pick up and put in Miriam’s place without having to budge from 
my desk. The Sylvan Players open with “As You Like It.” If the 
critics like it—and you—as well as I think they will, I'll book you 
straight through the summer. Felton’s managing for me, so please 
report to him on Monday when he gets there. I may run down 
myself for a glimpse of your work. Yours, G. TRAVIS. 

P.S. More good luck: We are just in time to get your name on 
the posters; and unless my memory greatly deceives me you will be 
able to walk eet into all of Miriam’s costumes. 


“Aye, they’ mT fit,” agreed Patsy with a chuckle. The 
second letter was from Felton. He was worried over her 
continued absence. The third was from Janet Payne, ex- 
pressing her grief over Joseph’s death, and their disappoint- 
ment at finding her gone the next morning when they 
motored over to take her to Arden. They were all looking 
forward to seeing her play on Wednesday. 

The last letter was from Gregory Jessup. He wanted to 
tell her there was still no news of Billy; but there was a 
chance—a bare chance—he might see the posters and come 
out of curiosity to see her. {f so—and she stumbled across 
him—she was not to forget the last thing Gregory had said. 


ATSY returned the letters to their envelopes and marveled 

that her new-found prosperity should affect her so drearily. 
Why was she not elated, transported with the surprise and 
the sudden promise of success? She was free to go now to 
a good hotel and sign for a room and three regular meals a 
day. She could wire at once to Miss Gibbs, of the select 
boarding house, and have her trunk down in twenty-four 
hours. In short her days of vagabondage were over, yet 
the fact brought her no happiness. She hunted up Felton 
and explained her absence: ‘Just a week-end at one of the 


fashionable places. No; not exactly professional. No; not 
social either. You might call it—providential, like this.” 

Until the middle of the afternoon they were busy with 
rehearsals: the mental tabulating of new stage business, the 
adapting of strange stage property, the accustoming of one’s 
feet to tread gracefully over roots and tangling vines and 
slippery patches of pine needles instead of a good stage 
flooring. And through all this maze Patsy’s mind played 
truant. A score of times it raced off back to the road again, 
to wait between a stretch of woodland and a grove of giant 
pines for the coming of a grotesque, vagabond figure in rags. 

““Come, come, Miss O’Connel; what’s the matter?’ 
Felton’s usual patience snapped under the strain of her per- 
sistent wit-wandering. ‘I’ve had to tell you to change that 
entrance three times.” 

“Aye—and what is the matter?’’ Patsy repeated the 
question remorsefully. ‘Maybe I’ve acquired the habit of 
taking the wrong entrance; what can you expect from 
anyone taking seven days to go seven miles. I’m dread- 
fully sorry. If you'll only let me off this time I promise to 
remember tomorrow; I promise!” 


‘ia day had been growing steadily hotter and more sultry. 
By five o’clock everyone who was doing anything, and 
could stop doing it, went slothfully about looking for cool 
spots and cooler drinks. Burgeman, senior, alone with his 
servants on the largest estate in Arden, ordered one of the 
nurses to wheel him to the border of 
his own private lake—a place where 
breezes blew, if there were any 
‘about—and leave him there alone 
until Fitzpatrick, his lawyer, came 
from town. 

And there he was sitting, his eyes 
on nothing at all, when Patsy scram- 
bled up the bank of the lake and 
dropped breathless under a tree— 
not three feet from him. 

“Merciful Saint Patrick, I never 
saw you! Maybe I’m trespassing, 
now?” 

“You are,” agreed Burgeman, 
senior, in a colorless voice. ‘But I 
hardly think anyone will put you off 
the grounds—at least until you 
have caught your breath.” 

“Thank you. Maybe the grounds 
are yours, now?”’ she questioned 
again. 

The sick man signified they were 
bya slight nod. 

“Well, ’tis the prettiest place 
hereabouts.” Patsy offered the in- 
formation as if she had made the 
discovery herself and was gener- 
ously sharing it with him. “I’ma 
stranger; and when I saw yon bit 
of cool, gray water, and the pines 
clustering round, and the wee green 
faéry isle in the midst—with the 
bridge holding on to it to keep it 
from disappearing entirely—and 
the sand so white, and the lawns so 
green—why, it looked like a Japa- 
nese garden set in a great sedge 
bowl. I had to come closer and 
see it better.”’ 

Burgeman said nothing; but the 
ghost of a feeling showed, the greed 
of possession. 

“And it all belongs to you. You 
bought it all—the lake and the 
woods and the lawns.”’ It was not 
a question, but a statement. 

“‘T own three miles in every di- 
rection.” 

“Except that one”; Patsy smiled 
as she pointed a finger upward. 
“Did you ever think how generous 
the Lord is to lend a bit of his sky to 
put over the land men buy and fence 
in and call ‘private property’? It’s 

odd how a body can think he owns something because he has 
paid money for it; and yet the things that make it worth the 
owning he hasn’t paid for at all.” 

““What do you mean?” 


’ 


OULD you think much of this place if you couldn’t be 

looking yonder and watching the clouds scud by, all 
turning to pink and flame color and purple as the sun gathers 
themin? What would you do if no wild flowers grew for you, 
or the birds forgot you in the spring and built their nests and 
sang for your neighbor instead? And can you hire the sun 
to shine by the day, or order the 
rain by the hogshead?”’ 

Burgeman, senior, wascontem- 
plating her with genuine amaze- 
ment. ‘‘I do not believe I have 
ever heard anyone put forth such 
extraordinary theories before. 
May [ask if you area Socialist?” 

“Bless you, no! I ama very 
ordinary human being, just; prin- 
cipally human.” 

“Do you know who I am?” 

For an instant Patsy looked at 
him without speaking; then she 
answered slowly: ‘You have 
told me; youare the master of the 
place, and you look a mortial 
lonely one.” 

“‘I—am.” The words seemed 
to slip from his lips without his 
being at all conscious of having 
spoken, 


29 


A Flash of White Against the Green of the Tree Caught Her Eye 

“And the money couldn’t keep it from you.’”’ There was 
no mockery in her tone. ‘’Tis pitifully few comforts you 
can buy in life, when all’s said and done.” 

“Comforts!’’ The sick man’s eyes grew sharp, attacking, 
with a force that had not been his for days. ‘‘ You are talk- 
ing now like a fool. Money is the only thing that can buy 
comforts; what comforts have the poor?” 

‘Are you meaning butlers and limousines, electric vibra- 
tors and mud baths? Those are cures for only the bodily 
necessities and ills that money brings ona man. But what 
comforts would they be to a troubled mind and a pinched 
heart ?—tell me that!” 

“So! You would prefer to be poor—more pastorally 
poetic?’’ Burgeman sneered. 

“‘More comfortable,”’ corrected Patsy. ‘‘Mind you, I’m 
not meaning starved, ground-under-the-heel poverty, the 
kind that breeds anarchists and criminals. I mean the man 
who is still too poor to reckon his worth to a community in 
mere money; who, instead, doles kindness and service to his 
neighbors. Did you ever see a man richer than the one who 
comes home at day’s end, after eight hours of good, clean 
work, and finds the wife and children watching for him, 
happy-eyed and laughing?”’ 

The sick man stirred uneasily. 
find the same happiness?”’ 

“Aye, he can; but does he? Does he even want it? Count 
up the rich men you know, and how many are there—like 
that?”’ 


“Well—can’t a rich man 


O ANSWER being given, Patsy continued: ‘‘Take the 

richest man—the very richest man in all this country— 
do you suppose in all his life he ever saw his own lad watching 
for him to come home?” 

“What do you know about the richest man—and his 
son?”’ The sick man had for a moment become again a 
fiercely bitter, fighting force, a power given to sweeping 
what it willed before it. He sat with hands clenched, his 
eyes burning into the girl’s on the ground beside him. 

“T know what the world says.’ 

“The world lies; it has always lied.” 

“You are wrong. It is a tongue here and a tongue there 
that bears false witness; but the world passes on the truth; 
it has to.” 

“You forget,’’ Burgeman, senior, spoke with difficulty; 
“it is the rich who bear the burdens of the world’s cares, and 
what do they get for it? The hatred of everyone else, even 
their sons! Everyone hates and envies the man richer and 
more powerful than himself; the more he has the more he is 
feared. He lives friendless; he dies—lonely.”’ 

Patsy rose to her knees and knelt there, shaking her fist—a 
composite picture of supplicating Justice and accusing 
Truth. She had forgotten that the man before her was 


sick—dying; that he must have suffered terribly in spirit 
and that her words were so many barbed 
She remembered nothing save 


as well as in body; 
shafts striking at his soul. 


“I’m Sorry You’re Lonely. If There Was Anything You Wanted—That You Couldn't 
Buy and I Could Earn it for You—I Would Get it Gladly” 
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the thing against which she was fighting: the hard, merciless 
possession of money and the arrogant boast of it. ‘“‘And you 
forget that the burden of trouble which the brave rich bear 
so nobly are troubles they’ve put into the world themselves. 
And why are they hated? Why do they live friendless and 
die lonely? Not because they hold money, not because they 
give it away or help others with it. No! But because 
they use it to crush others, to rob those who have less than 
they have, to turn power into a curse. That’s the why!” 


ATSY, the fanatic, turned suddenly into Patsy, the human, 

again. The fist that had been beating the air under his 
nose dropped and spread itself tenderly on the sick man’s 
knee. ‘I’m sorry you’re lonely. If there was anything you 
wanted—that you couldn’t buy and I could earn it for you— 
I would get it gladly.” 

“T believe you, would.”” And the confession surprised the 
man himself more than it did Patsy. ‘‘Who are you?” he 
asked at last. 

“No one at all, just; a laggard by the roadside—a lass 
with no home, no kin, and that for a fortune.”’ And she flung 
out her two empty hands, palm uppermost, and laughed. 

“‘And you are audacious enough to think you are richer 
than I.” This time there was no sneer in his voice, only an 
amused toleration. 

“T am,” said Patsy simply. 

“You have youth and health,” he conceded grudgingly. 

“Ay e, and trust in other folks; that’s a fearfully rich pos- 
session. 

“It is. I might exchange with you—all this’—and his 
hand swept encompassingly over his great estate—‘‘for that 
last.” 

“Maybe I'd give it to you for nothing, a little of it at any 
rate. See, you trust me; and here’s—trust in your son. 
Patsy’s voice dropped to a whisper; she leaned forward and 
opened one of the sick man’s hands, then folded the fingers 
tightly over something that appeared to be invisible—and 
precious. ‘‘ Now, you believe in him, no matter 
what he’s done; you believe he wouldn’t wrong 
you or himself by doing anything base; you 
believe that he is coming back to you—to break 
the loneliness, and that he’ll find a poor, plain 
man for a father, waiting him. And don’t you 
be so blind or so foolish as to crush him with 
the weight of ‘all this.” Mind, he has the right 
to the making of his own life—for a bit at 
least; and it’s your privilege to give him that 
right—somehow. You've still a chance to keep 
him from wanting to pitch your money for 
quoits off the Battery.”’ 


if bey Patsy sprang to her feet; but Burge- 
man, senior, had reached forward quickly and 
caught her skirt, holding it ina marvelously firm 
grip. ‘‘Then you do know who I am.” 

“IT know you’re the master of all this, and 
your lad is the Rich Man’s Son; that’s all. ” 

“And you think—you think I have no right 
to leave my son the inheritance I have worked 
and saved for him.” 

“T think you have no right to leave him 
your—greed. ’Tis a mortial poor inheritance 
for any lad.” 

“Your vocabulary is rather blunt.”’ Burgeman 
smiled faintly. ‘‘But it is very refreshing. It 
is a long time since naked Truth and I met face 
to face.” 

“Tf you please, sir.”” A motionless, imper- 
sonal figure in livery stood at a respectful dis- 
tance behind the wheel-chair. 

“Well, Parsons?” 

“Mr. Billy, sir, has come back, sir. He and 
Mr. Fitzpatrick came together. Shall I bring 
them out here or wheel you inside, sir?”’ 

“Inside !’’ Burgeman, senior, shouted. Then 
he turned to Patsy and there was more than mere 
curiosity in his voice: ‘‘Who are you?” 

“No one at all, just; a laggard by the road- 
side,”’ she repeated wistfully. 

She scrambled down the bank the way she 
had come. For a moment she stopped by the 
lake and skimmed a handful of white pebbles 
across its mirrored surface. She watched the 
ripples she had made spread and spread until 
they lost themselves, leaving behind no 
mark where they had been. 

““Yonder’s the way with the going and 
coming of most of us, a little ripple and 
naught else—unless it is one more stone at 
the bottom.”’ She heaved a sigh. ‘‘ Well, 
the quest is over, and I’ve never laid eyes 
on the lad once. But it’s ended well, I’m 
thinking; aye, it’s ended right for him.” 


XIV—Arden 


UMMER must have made one day in 

June purposely asa setting for a pastoral 
comedy; and Chance stole it, like a kindly knave, and gave 
it to the Sylvan Players. Never did a gathering of people 
look down from the rise of a natural amphitheater upon a 
fairer scene: a Forest of Arden built by the greatest scenic 
artist since the world began. Birds flew about the trees and 
sang—whenever the orchestra permitted; a rabbit or two 
scuttled out from under rhododendron bushes and skipped in 
shy ingénue fashion across the stage; while overhead a blue, 
windless sky spread radiance about players and audience 
alike. 

Shorn of so much of the theatricalism of ordinary stage 
performances, there was a reality and charm about this 
that warmed the spectators into frequent bursts of spon- 
taneous enthusiasm which were as draughts of elixir to the 
players. Those who were playing creditably played well; 
those who were playing well, excelled themselves, and Patsy 
outplayed them all. She lived every minute of the three 
hours that spanned the throwing of Charles, the wrestler, 
and her promise “to make all this matter even.’’ There 
was no touch of coarseness in her rollicking laughter, no 
hoydenish swagger in her masquerading; it was all subtly, 
irresistibly feminine. And George Travis, watching from 
the obscurity of a back seat, pounded his knee with triumph. 

As Hymen sang her parting song, Patsy scanned the sea 
of faces beyond the bank of juniper which served instead of 
footlights. Already she had picked out Travis, Janet Payne 
and her party; the people from Quality House, who still 
gaped at her, unbelieving; and young Petersen-Jones, look- 
ing more melancholy, myopic and poetical than before. But 
the one face she hoped to find was missing, even among the 
stragglers at the back; and it took all her self-control to 


keep disappointment and an odd, hurt feeling out of her 
voice as she gave the epilogue. 

On the way to her tent—a half score of them were used as 
dressing-rooms behind the stage—George Travis overtook 
her. “It’s all right, girl. You've made a bigger hit than 
even I expected. I’m going to try you out in 

Patsy cut him short. ‘ You sat at the back—did you see 
— lad hanging around anywhere—with a to 

im 

The manager looked at her with amused toleration. “‘ Does 
a mere man happen to be of more consequence than your 
success? Oh! I say, that’s not like you, Irish Patsy !"" 

She crimsoned, and the manager teased no more. ‘‘We 
play Greyfriars tomorrow and go back to Brambleside the 
day after,” he said. 

But Patsy, slipping into her tent, hardly heard. If they 
played Greyfriars the next day, that meant they would 
leave Arden on the first train after they were packed; 
and that meant she was passing once and for all beyond 
tramping reach of the tinker. There was a dull ache at her 
heart which she neither attempted to explain nor to analyze; 
it was there—that was enough. With impatient fingers she 
tore off Rosalind’s wedding finery and attacked her make-up. 
Then she lingered over her dressing, hoping to avoid the rest 
of the company and any congratulatory friends who might 
happen to be browsing around. She wanted to be alone 
with her memories—to have and to hold them a little longer 
before they should grow too dim and far away. 


HAND scratched at the flap of her tent and Janet Payne’s 
voice broke into her reverie: ‘Can’t we see you, please, 
forjustamoment? We'llsolemnly promise not tostay long.” 
Patsy hooked back the flap and forced the semblance of 
a welcome into her greeting. 
“It was simply ripping!”’ chorused the Dempsy Carters, 
each gripping a hand. 


PICTURE FROM A MONOTYPE BY WALTER H. EVERETT 
DEN, quaint with rustic “Sweet maid, 1 would not tax you 


charm, 
A sylvan path before her; 

A sudden halt, with no alarm— 

A love god watching o’er her! 


sore— 


It is my lawful duty!” 


“If it be custom, take your fee” — 

She speaks with covert pleading— 
“Yet, swain, the toll seems small to me, 
If just one kiss you're needing!” 


Janet Payne looked down upon her with adoring eyes. 
“‘It was the best, the very best I’ve ever seen you or anyone 
else play it. For the first time Rosalind seemed a real girl.” 

But it was the voice of Gregory Jessup that carried above 
the others: ‘‘Have you heard, Miss O’Connel? Burgeman 
died last night, and Billy was with him. He’s come home.” 

A hush fell on the group. Patsy put out her hand. ‘I’m 
glad for you—I’m glad for him; and I hope it ended right. 
Did you see him?” 

“For a few minutes. There wasn’t time to say much; 
but he looked like a man who had won out. He said he and 
the old man had had a good talk together for the first time 
in their lives—said it had given him a father whose memory 
could never shame him or make him bitter. I wanted to 
tell you, so you wouldn’t have him on your mind any longer.” 

She smiled retrospectively. ‘‘Thank you; but I heaved 
him off nearly twenty-four hours ago.” 


ings to herself again she finished her packing; then tying 
under her chin a silly little poke bonnet of white chiffon 
and corn-flowers, still somewhat crushed from its long im- 
prisonment in a trunk, she went back for a last glimpse of 
the Forest and her Greenwood Tree. 


Too well I love your beauty ; 
But I must claim one kiss—no more ; 


The place was deserted except for the teamsters who had 
come for the tents and the property trunks. A flash of 
white against the green of the tree caught her eye; for an 
instant she thought it one of Orlando’s poetic effusions, 
overlooked in the play and since forgotten. Idly curious, she 
pulled it down and read it—once, twice, three times: 


Where twin oaks rustle in the wind, 
There waits a lad for Rosalind. 

If still she be so wond’rous kind 
Perchance she’ll ease the fretted mind 
That naught can cure—but Rosalind. 


With a glad little cry she crumpled the paper in her hand 
and fled, straight as a throstle to its mate, to the giant twin 
oaks which were landmarks in the forest. Her eyes were 
asearch for a vagabond figure in rags; it was small wonder, 
therefore, that they refused to acknowledge the man in his 
well-cut suit of gray who was leaning partly against the 
bole of a tree and partly on a pilgrim staff. She stood and 
stared and gave no sign of greeting. 

“Well, so the Duke’s daughter found her rime?” 

“I’m not knowing whether I’ll own ye or not. Sure, ye’ve 
no longer the look of an honest tinker; and maybe we’d 
best part company now—before we meet at all.” 


: the tinker had her firmly by both hands. ‘“That’s 
too late now. I would have come in rags if there’d been 
anything left of them, but they are the only things I intend 
to part company with. And do you know”’—he gripped her 
hands tighter—‘‘I met an acquaintance as I came this way 
who told me that the wonderful little person who had played 
herself into hundreds of hearts had actually been his cook for 
three days. Oh, lass! lass! how could you do it!” 

“Troth, heaven made me a better cook than actress.” 

The tinker shook his head at her. ‘‘Do you know what 
I wanted to say to every one of those people who were 
watching you? I wanted to say: ‘You think she is a 
wonderful actress; she is more than that.’ She 
is a rare, sweet, true woman, better and finer 
than any play she may act in or any part she 
may play. I, the tinker, have discovered this; 
and I know her better than anyone else.’” 

“Isthatso?” A teasing touch of irony crept 
into Patsy’s voice. “Tis a pity, now, the man- 
ager couldn’t be hearing ye; he might give yea 
chance to understudy Orlando.” 

“And do you think I’d be content to under- 
study anyone! Why, I’m going to pitch Orlando 
straight out of the Forest of Arden; I’m going to 
pull Willie Shakspere out of his grave and make 
him rewrite the whole play—putting a tinker in 
the leading réle.” 

“And is it a tragedy ye would have him 
make 

“Would it be a tragedy to take a tinker ‘for 
better—for worse’?’”’ 

“Faith, that would depend on the tinker.” 

“Well, if it’s up to the tinker, the tinker will 
prove it otherwise; he will guarantee to keep 
the play running pure comedy to the end. So 
that settles it, Miss Patricia O’Connel—alias 
Rosalind, alias the cook, alias Patsy—the best 
little comrade a lonely man ever found. I am 
going to marry you the day after tomorrow, 
right here in Arden.” 

“Then I’ll not be here the day after tomorrow. 
And, what’s more, a man is a fool to marry any 
woman because he’s lonely and she can cook.” 


ip tinker’s eyes twinkled. “I don’t. know. 
Aman might marry for worse reasons.’”’ Then 
he grew suddenly sober and his eyes looked deep 
into hers. ‘But you knowand I know that that 
is not my reason for wanting you, or yours for 
taking me.’ 

“T didn’t say I would take ye. Do ye think 
it would be so easy to give up my career—the 
big success I’ve hoped and waited for? I’d bea 
fool to think of it.””. She was smiling inwardly at 
her own power of speech, which made what she 
held as naught sound of such immeasurable con- 
sequence. She freed her hands and started off 
without a backward glance at him. 

Patsy, Patsy,”” he called after her, 
““wouldn’ 't you. like to know the name of the 
man you're going to marry?” 

She turned and faced him, her eyes warm 
and glowing, framed in the soft, green fringe 
of the trees. 

“And why should I be wanting to know 

it?” she cried with saucy coquetry. ‘I’m 
marrying the man and not his name. If I 
can stand the one, Ican put upwiththe other. 
Anyhow, ’twill be on the marriage license, 
and that’s time enough.” 

“Do you really mean you would marry a 
man, not knowing his name or anything 
about his family—or his income—or m 

“That’s the civilized way—to find out about those things 
first, and it’s time enough after you’re married to get ac- 
quainted with your man. But I prefer the other way round. 
I know my man.” And away she ran through the trees and 
out of sight. 


Cre last piece of news concerning Billy Burgeman came 
to Patsy before she left Arden that night. Gregory Jessup 
was at the station to see her off, and he took her aside for 
the few minutes before the train arrived. 

“I tried to get Billy to join me—knew it would do him good 
to meet you; but he wouldn’t budge. I rather think he’s still 
a trifle sore on girls. Nothing personal, you understand ?”’ 

Patsy certainly did—far better than his friend knew. In 
her heart she was trying her best to be interested and grate- 
ful to the Rich Man’s Son for his unconscious part in her 
happiness. Had it not been for him there would have been 
no quest, no road; and without the road there would have 
been no tinker: and without the tinker, no happiness. It 
was none the less hard to be interested, however, now that 
her mind had given over the lonely occupation of contem- 
plating memories for that most magical of all mental crafts: 
future-building. She jerked up her attention sharply as 
Gregory Jessup began speaking again. 

“Billy told me just before I came down why he had gone 
away; and I wanted to tell you. The old man’s secretary 
forged a check for ten thousand; Billy caught him and 
cashed it himself—to save the man. He shouldered the 
guilt so his father wouldn’t suspect the man and hound him.” 
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A Woman’s Marvelous Experience Told by Herself 
By Mrs. St. Clair Stobart, Author of “A Woman in the Midst of the War,” Etc. 


to December of last year. My work could be 
divided into three sections: 

First, camp hospital work at Kraguievatz, the 
headquarters of the Serbian Army. 

Second, roadside tent dispensary work among the 
civilian population. 

Third, work (during the last three months) as 
commandant of a column (First Serbian-English 
Field Hospital, Front) with the Serbian Army. 

During the first six months I gained experience of 
the Serbian soldiers and of the Serbian people while 
the country was not engaged in active warfare—only 
suffering from the results of past months and years 
of fighting. 

But, before I continue, let me state that the 
average Serbian peasant-soldier is not the truculent, 
fierce, fight-loving savage so often represented. He 
loathes fighting, but loves—with the enthusiasm of 
a poetic nature—his family, his home, his bit of land 
and his country. He has fought much in the past, 
but in defense of these possessions which he prizes. 
The Serbian Ideal is represented by the word Maika, 
which means ‘‘ Mother.” 


l WAS in Serbia during nine months, from April 


HE results of war, as shown upon both the fight- 

ing and the nonfighting portions of the Serbian 
population, were graphically exhibited to me during 
the three months from the end of September to the 
end of December. At the former date the Bulgars 
threatened invasion in the east, the Germans and 
Austrians, in combination, in the north, and once 
more the Serbian Army, depleted and impoverished 
by former struggles in defense of freedom, was 
obliged reluctantly to remobilize. 

I was honored by being given an appointment 
which is seldom intrusted to a foreigner, and has, I 
think, never before been given to a woman: I was 
appointed by the Serbian military authorities com- 
mandant of a column (First Serbian-English Field 
Hospital, Front), and invited, with a portion of my 
Kraguievatz Hospital Unit, to accompany the Ser- 
bian Army to the front. 

In addition to my own two women doctors, four 
nurses, one cook, one secretary, two interpreters and 
six chauffeurs, my column consisted of thirty ox 
wagons, six horse wagons and six motor ambulances, 
together with sixty Serbian soldiers to serve as 
drivers, ambulance men, commissaire, treasurer, dis- 
penser, etc. I was the only officer. 

We were attached to the Schumadiske Division. 
Our first destination was Pirot—near the Bulgarian 
frontier. Our column entrained at Kraguievatz, and 
I was amused at being told that I was commander 
of the train, and that no one would be allowed to 
board it or to leave it without my permission. I don’t 
remember much amusement after that. 

We put up our first hospital tents at Souvadol, 
near Pirot, and at various other places on the trek, 
but after-a week our division was suddenly ordered to 
leave the Bulgarian frontier and go to the Danube 
front. We entrained at Nish and disembarked at 
Velika Plana, about thirty miles from Semendria and 
Belgrade. We did not board another train till we 
reached Brindisi, on the way home. 


E RECEIVED our first wounded not far from 

Palanka, and placed them in a hospital in that 
town. One hundred thousand enemies with their 
biggest guns were against our one division of twenty- 
five thousand men, but we were holding our own, it 
was said, fairly well. This state of affairs continued, 
and we advanced by slow stages, always putting up 
our hospital, till we reached Barchinatz. 

But from that point the retreat began. We hoped, 
as we continued to hope vainly for three months, 
that this was only temporary, and that the Allies 
would soon be with us. But from the moment of 
the first retreat we never advanced again. 

At every halt we received wounded, who came to 
us directly from the battlefields—generally at night. 

I remember especially one night. At 9 Pp. m.I re- 
ceived orders—brought, as usual, by a Staff-mounted 
orderly—to strike camp and move in a southerly 
direction. Everything—tents, surgical boxes, the 
kitchen materials—was packed in readiness for 
departure, when a batch of fifty badly wounded 
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soldiers arrived in ox wagons from the battlefield 
to have their wounds dressed. 

The enemy were close behind us, their guns were 
banging ominously, as the wagons unloaded their bur- 
dens on the ground and disappeared. I immediately, 
of course, gave orders for the necessary surgical boxes 
to be unpacked. The night was cold and dark, and ° 
by the light of hurricane lanterns the doctors and 
nurses cut away the torn and bloodstained garments 
and dressed the wounds of the gory, groaning, bat- 
tered objects who were placed upon the ground round 
impromptu bonfires of straw, hay and wood, lighted 
to give warmth. 


NE man had already passed away. I ordered a 

grave to be dug, measured its depth, sent for a 
priest from another column, and then stood a few 
yards behind the scrimmage round the bonfires, by 
the side of the priest, while he, in his gay-embroidered 
robe, chanted the words of the Greek Church burial 
service. He held the book in one hand and read by 
the light of a small bit of tallow candle held in the 
other. The groans of the wounded, and the roaring 
of the guns coming ever nearer and nearer, made a 
frightful accompaniment. 

The question of the evacuation of the wounded 
caused me then, as on various othei occasions, a little 
anxiety. I had, for instance, been told in the morn- 
ing that I was to evacuate all wounded to a hospital 
along the road leading to Kraguievatz—in a south- 
westerly direction. But now I had received orders 
to move the column to a place along the road leading 
to Kruzhevatz—in a southerly direction. 

I knew that the enemy, since the morning’s order, 
had taken Palanka, and that the wounded and the 
ambulance people would be cut off if I obeyed orders 
and sent them along the Kruzhevatz road. Of course 
I also knew that to disobey a military command is 
to incur grave responsibility. But I incurred it and 
took the wounded with us toward Kraguievatz. 

It was common sense, for I was sure there would 
be hospitals along the road. Some artillery wagons 
passing at the moment took some of the less severely 
wounded, and the remainder traveled in our ambu- 
lance cars, while the Staff walked. 

The road was terrible, with mud and holes and 
broken bridges, and in the dark dangerous. We con- 
tinually were obliged to lift the wounded out of the 
ambulances and carry them over the dangers and hold 
our breath while the cars—those wonderful American 
automobiles, wonderfully handled—performed acro- 
— feats inconceivable to orthodox chauffeurs at 

ome. 


T SEVEN the next morning we arrived at our 
destination. At noon that day the order came 
to move on again. We had traveled a few miles when 
we met a convoy coming toward us in obvious haste. 
They shouted to me that I must turn back. It was 
not possible, they said, to go through Batuchini—the 
next village—as the shells were dropping in the 
streets through which we must pass. 

My Serbian narednik (sergeant), commissaire, treas- 
urer and dispenser all came up and urged that I 
should return according to advice just given. But 
I had received orders to go forward to a definite place, 
and no other road led there. So I listened to what 
the men had to say, and merely replied Napred 
(Forward)—and led on. 

When we reached the village a few shells were, it 
was true, falling, and the cannon fire was playing 
around the near hills. But this was useful in hurrying 
the drivers, and we reached our destination safely. 

From the first moment of retreat we never entered 
a town or a village that had not already been evac- 
uated or was about to be evacuated for the enemy. 
Houses were deserted, all shops were shuttered. 

Evacuation meant, of course, cessation of all means 
of communication with the outer world. During 
three months we were without letters or news of any 
sort from home. Powers of body, soul and mind 
were all concentrated, driven inward on the tragedy 
in which one had literally a ‘‘ walking part.” 

It was terrible enough to see one town after the 
other abandoned tothe enemy. But the abandonment 
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A Plain Country Woman 


==) | RECALL that when I was a 
/ | child, and as a young woman, 
all my friends had much more 
of this world’s goods than I 
had; most of them had a 
| better “‘social position” in 
|| the village where we lived. 
Ky || I have never been quite able 
|| to determine what consti- 
} tuted this social superiority, 
but I suspect it was just a way of thinking. The 
leaders of the village society simply took it upon 
themselves to be leaders. 

We were very poor and rather eccentric folks, 
and I fell very early into a way of thinking and 
feeling about the neighbors and the community 
at large which was rather ridiculous and often 
painful. It was early impressed upon my mind 
that we had nothing but respectability, and 
that our claim upon ‘decent society” rested 
entirely upon our own conduct. This made me 
feel as if a cloud of witnesses surrounded me 
and that I was the only figure in the arena. 
Self-consciousness was fostered thus and I lived, 
as it were, under the shadow of the possible 
disapproval of our neighbors. 

I fell into a way of thinking about other peo- 
ple that still holds me in its clutches, though I 
now know much better than to believe as I once 
did. My fallacy was this: That life moved on 
for other people without the cares and worries 
that distracted me and my family—in short, 
that life was ‘‘easy”’ for other people. I beliéve 
this is a very common way of thinking among 
women who are poor and “‘have to work.” 

This thought partakes a little of envy, but I 
have never found envy the despicable trait 
which we are taught to consider it. Envy is such 
a natural trait! Why should we not, seeing 
other people have the things we long for, won- 
der why we were denied, why the other person 
should be chosen for the good gifts of fortune 
while we remain stranded in poverty and misfor- 
tune? Surely a great test is put upon us when 
we are asked not to be envious of other people. 


IGHT here a luminous thought may shed its 
light over our troubled spirits: Perhaps the 
test is our greatest chance in the school of life— 
maybe it is because we have real “‘stuff”’ in us 
that the test is made. I have so often been 
struck with the type of woman who is seemingly 
chosen for luxury. I have compared the rich, 
lazy, vain society women with the energetic 
teachers and business women I know, and I find 
in the latter so much more charm, I see them so 
far advanced in spiritual and mental and moral 
development! 

The rich woman has really a very poor chance 
to exercise her faculties. She can scarcely be 
clever. Life demands of her that she sit in idle- 
ness. If she has occupation it is manufactured; 
she just ‘‘goes in for things” in order to seem 
busy; there is no real demand for her in all the 
world! Think of this, then, when a mountain 
of work looms before you. 

I suppose if I had ever had the money to do 
so I should have tried to keep up with the neigh- 
bors. In a way this emulation may be credit- 
able, and yet it leads us to many extravagances 
and follies. It certainly is creditable to try to 
keep your home and your children as clean as 
your neighbors’, though this should be a matter 
of personal taste rather than of emulation; but 
certainly it is foolish to add a porch or a bay 
window you do not need just because the neigh- 
bors have done so. 

Many of the horrid excrescences we see bulg- 
ing in improper places on old houses are due to 
some woman’s nervous dread lest her neighbors 
“get ahead of her,” and many a farmer’s family 
leaves a beautiful farm home, impoverishing a 
country community and a country church by 
their removal, just because they “got to think- 
ing” that other people in towns and cities were 
getting all the good of life. 

Such people rarely find in town the happiness 
they were seeking. You see the big house they 
built shut up—‘‘the folks” rather forlornly sit- 
ting around, scarcely knowing how to mix with 
their neighbors and at heart wondering why they 
came. Often they think the town folks ‘stuck 
up” and selfish because they do not at once in- 
clude them in all their interests. 

Here is such a sore spot in our way of think- 
ing—it is such a common thing for people to 
think that other folks mistreat them! The 
fact is that people very seldom intentionally 
mistreat their fellow mortals. To be sure we 
do meet the snob who really intends to protect 
himself against our possible friendliness. We 
do sometimes see the man or woman who re- 
fuses to speak to old neighbors and friends 
because he or she has got up in the world. 


EN, as a rule, take these things as they 

come, but women fret about them and suffer 
over them, wondering in pain and sorrow why 
Mrs. So-and-So didn’t invite them, and why the 
rich brother-in-law doesn’t make his son come 
and take the children to ride in his new car. 

If we were more in the “‘inside” of other peo- 
ple’s lives we should find them pathetically like 
our own, full of schemes and worries, of wonder- 
ing why certain people don’t treat them better. 

This is all terribly cheap, but there is a lot of 
just such ways of thinking in the world. If 
we could learn that there is no actual tribunal 
of greatness in the world; that even crowned 
heads are subject to slights and snubbing by 
other crowned heads; that members of social 
coteries dare not, at risk of their own skins, try 
to introduce a foreign element; that the new 
friend you have met, and who has perhaps been 


attracted to you in the passing manner of new 
friends, is utterly helpless to introduce you into 
her world, we might be spared many heart- 
burnings. 

We are often utterly mistaken in our idea of 
our claim upon other people. Our need for 
friendship, for companionship, becomes a ma- 
nia, and we feel that our neighbors must re- 
spond to it. This is really very touching, very 
pitiable, but we must bear it. 

My daughter lived in a Western town, right 
at the gates of a fine big house, where a pretty 
and interesting woman lived. Every day she 
was in easy speaking distance, and yet this rich 
woman never spoke to her. My daughter had a 
beautiful and interesting little son, a child so 
charming that it seemed almost impossible not 
to notice him, yet this lady never made his ac- 
quaintance. She was rich, my daughter was 
poor; they were strangers, and that was the 
end of it. 

And yet it seemed scarcely human and, de- 
spite our knowledge that we had no real claim 
on our neighbor, we couldn’t help hating her. 
I really think she would have been a greater 
lady for handing the boy a rose over the hedge 
occasionally and saying ‘“‘Good morning!” to 
her little neighbor. I make it a point to say 
‘*Good morning” to my neighbors, and I always 
expect to say it. 


F COURSE we should have a great time of 

it if we should try to make everybody un- 
derstand us and think rightly about us. Indeed 
we would be much less ‘‘ thought of,” if we were 
always apologizing and explaining. Doubtless 
each of us wishes to be “‘ well thought of,” though 
I doubt that this is half as much worth while as 
is being well satisfied with one’s own way of liv- 
ing and doing. It is impossible to be really well 
satisfied with our own way of living and of 
doing unless that way rests upon some ground 
of worthiness. 

It is a common boast of the ne’er-do-well that 
he is satisfied with himself and doesn’t care a rap 
what other people think. But this is the-merest 
braggadocio. The truth is he does care very 
sorely what people think. Look at his hangdog 
air or his brave assumption of effrontery if you 
doubt it. 

The ne’er-do-well is a very self-conscious per- 
son. The demon which possesses him fairly 
revels in his suffering. The expression “I don’t 
care”’ so often means “‘I do care.” 

But I think the person who cares least—that 
is, who worries least—about what his neighbors 
think of him is the one who is living nearest 
right. The woman who is busy and interested 
in her own affairs has little time to speculate on 
the doings or thinkings of her neighbors. It is 
a sad case for a woman when she gets crazy 
about her neighbors, and goes to planning how 
to share their joys to the neglect of her own 
home duties. Many an American home is suf- 
fering today from such a mania. 

The doings of ‘“‘the crowd,”’ the social affairs 
in sight, the possibility of a call over the tele- 
phone to play in some game or joinin a picnic or 
an impromptu dance or an automobile party, 
occupy more time in the minds of many young 
women than such subjects as what the children 
are thinking about and doing, or even what they 
are eating or how their wearing apparel corre- 
sponds in price with the family pocketbook. 

Many a household lives the sad story of indif- 
ferent housekeeping, poor cooking, extravagance 
and the neglect of children, because of the moth- 
er’s inveterate habit of thinking about other peo- 
ple. She desires to make a show before them, to 
entertain and be entertained by them, to feel 
the intoxication of their admiration, the tri- 
umph of their envy, the joy of their notice and 
patronizing. Isit not really very contemptible? 


We have careful thoughts for the stranger, 
And smiles for the sometime guest; 

But oft for our own the bitter tone, 
Though we love our own the best. 


Is not this a sad admission? But we must 
cease making it. We must stop thinking about 
“other people,” except in a general way of kind- 
ness and well wishing, and center our thoughts 
more upon those who are near and dear to us. 


S AGE comes on we will realize more and 
more how few of the people we used to re- 
gard with awe were worth our respect for them. 
We see in the men whose judgments we feared 
just pottering old village aristocrats who really 
didn’t know “‘ beans” about anything, andin the 
women cantankerous old despots with little un- 
derstanding of life and few genuine sympathies. 
And in the gay young crowd of society folks 
who had such power to wound or to make us 
glad But where are they? Suddenly, just 
as we felt in full fellowship with them, they are 
gone! Dead, moved away, changed, forgotten! 
And here we stand with our ways of thinking 
about other people strangely reversed; softened, 
indeed, into great affection and forgiveness, full 
of humorous reminiscence, and tinged with regret 
for the time we wasted worrying about them! 
The lesson of it all is this: Do not spend 
much time thinking about your neighbors. If 
they are sick minister to them if you can; if 
they are pleasant enjoy them casually; and be 
kind to them, even as you would have others be 
kind to you. There are plenty of great and 
beautiful subjects to think about, to talk about 
with the family, to study about and learn about. 
Save your mentality for such subjects. 


JURELY it wasan exceedingly 
pretty picture: The slim 
| young daughter of the house, 
not quite sixteen and in high 
school, was going to a real 
dance. It was to be given at 
the Country Club, just like 
the grown-ups’ dance, and 
father was going to take his 
daughter there and call for 
her. He privately thought she was too young 
for dances, but her eyes were starry with antici- 
pation and her cheeks flushed. He’d be the 
last one to want to take that look out of her face. 

And then, just as she swept down the steps, 
her pink chiffon ruffles, bordered with narrow 
fur, caught and a strip of the fur came loose. 
Mother got a needle and kneeled on the floor to 
sew it on, while daughter bent her blond head 
over her shoulder and watched. 

“My dear,” said mother while she sewed, 
‘‘when you arrive go to your hostess and say 
quite plainly: ‘’Fhis is Marianne Graham, Mrs. 
Weldon.’ You see this is a party given by a 
young boy and chaperoned by his mother and 
she may not know who you are. If the young 
host presents you properly, then you need make 
no effort at further presenting yourself. But a 
boy of sixteen with forty guests may get mixed 
up. And be sure to tell them both you had a 
good time. Your father will call for you at half 
after eleven.” 

“Mother, all the other girls will stay until 
after twelve!” 

“But your father has to go to work tomorrow, 
my dear. It is pretty nice for him to come for 
you, and quite late enough for you to be up.” 


E WERE in our dressing gowns when she 
came home. “Did you havea good time?” 
was her mother’s first question, of course. 

“T only danced four dances, and I had to go 
to supper with some of the other girls.” 

“Were there more girls than boys, dear?” 
asked her mother compassionately. 

“No, mother, there were about fifteen more 
boys than girls, but boys are queer. If you 
aren’t popular to start with, they won’t dance 
with you.” 

“But what do they do?” 

““They tag the girls who are popular, or they 
just sit around. Ten of these boys went in to 
supper together. I suppose they didn’t want to 
bother to ask girls they weren’t interested in.” 

“T should think,”? I broke in indignantly, 
“that that was the hostess’ fault. It is a host- 
ess’ duty at a dance to see that the girls get 
partners. Did youtell Mrs. Weldon your name, 
Marianne?” 

“T didn’t have a chance to. She did not wait 
for me to. She just said: ‘How do you do, 
dear?’ There were a lot of us that came in a 
bunch to speak to her. I don’t think she knew 
any of our names, so I don’t suppose she could 
introduce us to the boys we didn’t know. I 
didn’t know more than seven or eight boys.” 

Her pretty eyes were no longer starry, though 
her cheeks were still flushed. When she had 
gone to bed I was still indignant. 

“Tt isa shame!” I protested. “‘I cannot bear 
to see a child disappointed. Just a little com- 
mon kindness from those young boys, or just a 
little forethought from the older people, would 
have made Marianne have such a good time! 

“And there’s no telling how many other girls 
had the same experience. If all the mothers of 
these boys gave them as careful directions be- 
fore sending them to a party as the mothers of 
the girls do, I believe it would help.” 


‘7 AM not sure what the trouble is,’? mused 

Mrs. Graham. “I also used to think it was 
the hostess’ fault. It seemed to me that it would 
be so easy for a watchful hostess to discover 
that a girl was sitting in the corner, and for her 
to summon some boy to ask the girl to dance. 
A boy cannot very well refuse his hostess’ 
request. 

“‘And then I gave an evening party, during 
the holidays, for Marianne. I had young Tom 
Graham, Marianne’s cousin, help Marianne 
and me to select the boys to be invited, and I 
had Tom take his stand beside me and introduce 
every boy to me formally. The party was pretty 
evenly divided, and I myself saw that every girl 
met every boy. And what happened? There 
were about ten or twelve girls who were ex- 
tremely popular. And the boys stood about the 
room in groups and did what Marianne says, 
‘tagged’ these girls, so that they were kept danc- 
ing, while the others sat around. 

“T was determined to stop it; so I deliber- 
ately asked one boy after the other to dance 
with this girl or that one. It would amaze you 
to hear the excuses they made. They had the 
dance ‘engaged,’ or they ‘just must have a 
drink of water,’ or they were so tired they had to 
‘rest this dance.’ Here and there they acceded 
to my requests. One nice boy got four others 
in succession to dance with a girl I found in the 
library almost in tears. But the rest of them 
were not to be ordered around at all.” 

‘“‘T should never invite a boy who refused such 
a request to my house again,’ I insisted. 

“Ves, you feel that way. But it doesn’t help 
you at the moment. These were all the boys of 
well-bred mothers. They came of good families. 
It wasn’t that they didn’t know what to do. 
They did. But they didn’t want to do it. I 
finally asked Tom why they didn’t want to, and 
Tom said: ‘Oh, the other boys guy them.’ 

““*Tom,’ I said, ‘what do they say?’ 

“*Oh, they say: “Had to dance with a lemon 
because you were asked to a party!’’’”’ 


“Well!” I exclaimed, ‘‘as I said before, some 
of it goes back to the boy’s mother, doesn’t it? 
Don’t you think, if each mother explained that 
a girl was not in an enviable position at a dance 
because she had to wait to be invited to dance, 
and insisted that her son think of the girls and 
not wholly of himself, and think of his hostess, 
too, it would help? Couldn’t even these young 
boys be made to see that by giving pleasure to 
others they were increasing their own?” 

“T do not know. Honestly I do not. I think 
it is their youth. Youth is heedless; it is even 
cruel; it doesn’t mean to be, but it is.” 

*“Well, then, we have to make our daughters 
popular, you think?” 

“Tt’s nice if they are. It makes their girlhood 
into a totally different thing, as you can see.” 

“What kind of girls are popular? What does 
it take to make them popular?” . 

“Oh, now,” and Mrs. Graham sighed, “you 
have asked a big question. I tried to answer it 
the night of Marianne’s party. I watched the 
ten popular girls. They were all of them ex- 
tremely good dancers. They were also graceful.” 

“Well, it’s easy to make a young, slim thing 
like Marianne into a beautiful dancer. You 
could have her take special lessons. You could, 
with very little trouble and not much expense, 
make her into the best dancer of all.” 

“Butit isn’t that altogether. It’s personality.” 

“*Marianne has it. She is perfectly dear.” 

“She is shy and modest and sweet, as a young 
girl of sixteen ought to be. These other girls 
had a little more assurance than Marianne had. 
Any of them would have given her name to a 
hostess who was uncertain of it. They wouldn’t 
have minded if there were a lot of girls bunched 
together saying ‘Howdo you do?’ They would 
have held up the line to announce who they 
were. Marianne couldn’t; she is too shy.” 

“Well, then, we have two qualifications: 
good dancing and a certain amount of assur- 
ance. This last comes from experience.” 

““A young girl cannot have that,” said Mrs. 
Graham. 


“TUT these girls had it. I know one mother 

who entertains her friends quite often and 
who has always let her two small daughters 
dine with her dinner guests, and appear in the 
drawing-room for a little while. The result is 
her girls are not forward, but they have social 
presence. Strange people do not confuse them. 
They can make an intelligent answer when some 
older person asks them what school they go to, 
and if they like it, which are the usual inquiries. 
This thing of sending children to the nursery or 
to the kitchen whenever company conies can be 
overdone. At sixteen the child so sent has no 
presence among strangers.” 

“There is another thing,” said Mrs. Graham. 
“Tt is always a question of how strict a girl can 
be and yet retain her popularity. Marianne 
begged me to let her have a dance gown in the 
prevailing mode, with only ruffles for sleeves 
and only straps over the shoulders for the neck. 
I asked her if she thought it was pretty, and she 
said she didn’t; she just wanted to looktlike the 
other girls.” 

““We have added another item: clothes.” 
Then I laughed, for I remembered a caller of 
that afternoon who had come because I was a 
guest. She was very pretty and smartly gowned, 
and she looked only twenty-eight of her thirty- 
five years. 

“The one time I hate being a woman,” she 
said, “‘is at a dance. I can ride and golf and 
swim as well as a man. I can make my own 
living. I can drive my own car, and so I don’t 
even need a man for night-escort duty. But at 
a dance I am simply at the mercy of any man 
who asks me to dance. Or, what is worse, I may 
have to be a wall flower because none does.” 

“Vou a wall flower,” we scoffed. 

“Well, Loftenam. A dance is like a proposal 
of marriage: The very man you most want to 
dance with may not want to dance with you, 
and there’s nothing you can do about it at all; 
you cannot run after a man.” 

“Why can’t you?” I asked. It wasn’t that 
we did not know the answer, but we did not know 
her answer. She was pretty and efficient. 


HE said: “It doesn’t work. He will run 
away from you, if you run after him. If 
you don’t believe it try it and see.” 

“Tt isn’t you I feel sorry for,” Marianne’s 
mother answered; and now I knew why she an- 
swered so. “‘ You know how to reason it out and 
what to do if you are left partnerless. It’s the 
young girls, at their first dances, who don’t 
know why they do not have partners and who 
go into the dressing room with their tears choked 
back while the music is swinging into their 
favorite waltz, that I am sorry for.” 

Said the caller: “ Girls ought not to gotodances 
until they are old enough to reason it out.” 

Which is another solution. 

“Or,” she continued after a moment of deep 
thought, ‘‘this leap-year practice of having 
some of the dances ‘ladies’ choice’ ought to be 
extended to every year and every party. Why 
shouldn’t a girl ask a boy to dance, as well as a 
boy ask a girl? If half the dances were ‘ladies’ 
choice’ dances, we’d see a few wall-flower boys, 
and it wouldn’t take long for them to be edu- 
cated in common kindliness. There’s nothing 
like experiencing the unkindness you are inflict- 
ing to cure you of unkind habits. That’s the 
best solution of that.” 

And perhaps it is. 
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A Department Conducted by Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, President of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and Mrs. Mary I. Wood, Manager of the Bureau of Information 


A Citizens’ Training Camp for Women 
By Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker 


OWEVER divided we may be on the pre- 
H paredness question when applied to mili- 

tary matters, we stand asa unit upon the 
necessity of preparedness for Americanizing the 
immigrant. 

There are many agencies both in and out of 
the Government now working on this grave 
problem, but ordinarily help is given to the 
men and the children. Little opportunity and 
assistance have been granted the immigrant 
mother, especially after she has passed into 
middle age; yet it is this mother who makes 
the atmosphere of the home; who, when her 
husband takes out his naturalization papers, 
automatically becomes an American citizen. 

It is the task of helping these women to come 
in touch with the best elements of American 
life, to open for them the door of opportunity, 
that we women can better undertake than all 
others. Our country calls upon us to open what 
Miss Frances Kellor well calls ‘‘a citizens’ train- 
ing camp for women.” 

My acquaintance with women and my official 
experience during these last four years have 
given me implicit confidence in the unselfish 
desire of women to serve; therefore I know by 
this time that many readers are impatiently 
asking: ‘‘Why take more time to state the 
problem? We see it. Tell us now exactly what 
is to be done—how shall we meet the problem?” 

First, study before you act; learn the real 
conditions in your own community. Face the 
fact that according to the census of 1910 we had 
in our borders 5,439,801 foreign-born women 
over fifteen years old, many of whom are igno- 
rant of the English language. 


~O DOWN into the homes and search out the 
answers to these questions asked by Miss 
Kellor: 


How are your immigrant neighbors living? 

Do their roofs leak? 

Can they get their houses repaired? 

Are there enough houses to go around? 

Do the rents compare with ours in regard to 
value received ? 

Have they decent sanitary conveniences and 
good water? 

Can they get a hearing for their grievances? 

What do the mothers know about American 
markets and foods and clothes for the baby in this 
climate? 

Are the children in school? 

Is the mother learning English, and what does 
she know about America? 

Is there any latent musical or artistic talent 
being wasted in the mills? 

Is there some exceptional boy or girl who needs a 
chance? 

Does the mother have any time for recreation? 

Is she hopefully watching her family and herself 
work out their destinies in America, or is she help- 
lessly, silently and bitterly watching the forces of 
American life flow away from her, and stubbornly 
holding to the only memories and traditions and 
prejudices she knows and to which she feels she has 
a right? 


I believe so firmly when the people know the 
people will do that I am confident that as soon 
as the women of America realize conditions they 
will find a way to cure them. 


OFFER no one method, because different 

localities and different problems demand dif- 
ferent treatment. However, it is good to know 
that the most far-reaching plan is the one that 
has been adopted in California. At the request 
of the California State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs the following laws have been placed upon 
their statute books: 


Boards of school trustees or city boards of edu- 
cation of any school district may employ teachers 
to be known as “home teachers,’’ not exceeding 
one such home teacher for every five hundred units 
of average daily attendance in the common schools 
of said district as shown by the report of the county 
superintendent of schools for the next preceding 
school year. 

It shall be the duty of the home teachers to work 
in the homes of the pupils, instructing children and 
adults in matters relating to school attendance and 
preparation therefor; also in sanitation, in the 
English language, in household duties such as pur- 
chase, preparation and use of food and of clothing, 
and in the fundamental principles of the American 
system of government and the rights and duties of 
citizenship. 

The qualification of such teachers shall be a regu- 
lar kindergarten, primary, elementary or secondary 
certificate to teach in the schools of California and 
special fitnessto perform theduties ofa home teacher; 
provided that the salaries of such teachers shall be 
paid from the city or district special school fund. 

The duties of these teachers will be to counsel 
with the parents in regard to the value of education 
to the children, the advisability and practicability 
of keeping them in attenddace, impressing upon 
the children their personal responsibility of the 
family; to advise in regard to proper recreation and 
to warn of bad association; to encourage the par- 
ents to take up English for themselves; to begin 
teaching them singly and in groups, and finally 
to connect them with the evening schools and with 
the civic center; to put into their hands the simple 
laws governing life in cities; to acquaint them with 
the educational and social opportunities of the 
neighborhood and to gradually introduce American 
home standards. 


For the club desiring especial lines of work or 
help in investigating, Mrs. Mary I. Wood, of the 


General Federation Bureau of Information, of 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, stands ready to 
give assistance. The Americanization Com- 
mittee, 20 West Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York City, will furnish valuable literature and 
suggestions. 

The United States Bureau of Education, 
Washington, District of Columbia, offers plans. 
In this connection let me emphasize the fact 
that Secretary of Labor Wilson has expressed 
not only his willingness but his 
desire to coéperate with the 
General Federation in 
its work for the 
immigrant. 


Flies, Mosquitoes and Impure Food 
By Mrs. Mary I. Wood 


reminded of our unwelcome summer vis- 

itors, the fly and the mosquito, and we 

must begin at once our warfare against them. 

It is none too early if we are to hope to conquer 
them before they outnumber us. 

The first and most important part of our 

campaign must be a clean-up day, or, better 

still, a clean-up week; and, in order that part 


Ari summer season approaches we are 


of the work may be as effective as possible, it 
is well to enlist, early in the siege, 
the codperation of city or 
town authorities and 
as many citizens 
as possible. 


Bandstand Erected by the Civic League of Plainview, Texas 


Any club that is willing to coéperate with §@ Clean-up day (or week) has become a fixture 


the Government in welcoming into its com- 
munity the newly arrived immigrant family 
will please write me to that effect. These clubs 
will be listed in the Bureau of Immigration of 
the Department of Labor. 

When a family arrives in New York destined, 
say, to Manor, Texas, the authorities will drop 
a note to the president of the women’s club at 
Manor, saying: “‘On this date a family of five 
Italians is starting for your town.” 

I feel so strongly the necessity for us to realize 
that America has much to gain, as well as much 
to give, from the coming of the strangers across 
the waters, that I hope to make the keynote of 
“President’s Night” at our Biennial Conven- 
tion (May twenty- 
fourth to June 


r in many club towns, and state chairmen of 
civics are everywhere urging its observation. 
Among the clubs that have the clean-up 
habit and endeavor to keep cleaned up, the 
Civic League of Plainview, Texas, might well 
be mentioned. The public bandstand on the 
courthouse lawn is typical of the kind of 
municipal improvement one would expect to 
find in a community where the sentiment has 
been molded in favor of street cleaning, park 
maintenance and general tidiness. 


OR at least two summers the Plainview 
Civic League conducted a fly-exterminating 


university to give 
free lectures on the 


A campaign, bringing a professor from the state 
2 


second, in New 
York City) “What 
the Immigrant 
Offers to America.’ 

If, by working 
in the proper spirit 
with these sisters 
from far away, we 
have our eyes 
opened to see the 
gifts they offer, the 
American women 
of tomorrow will 
be more gifted, 
more sympathetic, 
more ready for 
that great inter- 
nationalism to- 
ward which we are 
striving than are 
the American 
women of today. 


The Aim of This Department 


UR plan is to present each month an 
inspirational message from Mrs. 
Percy V. Pennybacker, President of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
We hope in this way to bring directly to 
the HomE JouRNAL’s millions of readers 
the plans and aspirations of the Federa- 
tion. In addition Mrs. Mary I. Wood, 
Manager of the Bureau of Information 
of the Federation, will usually prepare 
a concrete enumeration of things accom- 
plished by clubs and State Federations, 
and will further interpret the spirit that 
has made possible the progress of the 
whole woman’s club movement. 


habits of the house 
fly and paying 
cash premiums to 
the school children 
who should trap 
the most flies. The 
flies were paid for 
by measure and 
burned at a local 
steam laundry. 
The League 
members caused 
trash cans to be 
placed at conven- 
ient intervals 
along the streets 
in Plainview for 
the receipt of 
stray papers, 
boxes, fruit par- 
ings or other refuse 
of whatever kind. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY SUTTLE 


This Park Was Beautified by the Civic League of Siloam Springs, Arkansas 
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They also demanded better plumbing for one of 


the ward school buildings, and have had the 
satisfaction of seeing it installed, though the 
school authorities insisted that there was no 
money with which to do it. They have planted 
and tended shade trees at other ward buildings, 
and have instituted and maintained a free rest 
room for country women coming to shop. 

Together with the other clubs of the town 
they have established a library which now num- 
bers nearly a thousand volumes. 

They have raised the standard of storekeep- 
ing in Plainview by conducting a systematic 
inspection of groceries, bakeries, meat markets 
and other shops where eatables are sold; and 
have been instrumental in securing from the 
Retail Merchants’ Association a promise to 
close their stores at six o’clock. 

They have offered cash prizes for the most 
attractive summer lawns and flower gardens 
maintained in the town during the campaign, 
for the purpose of ridding vacant lots of weeds 
and tin cans, and have offered cash prizes for 
rat scalps. 

The story is well known in New Rochelle, 
New York, how Mrs. Van Etten, when chair- 
man of the Civic Section of the Woman’s Club, 
drove through the country round about, accom- 
panied always by her little dipper, peering into 
stagnant pools and marshy spots in her search 
for the breeding places of the mosquito; and of 
how, after each storm, she went with the street 
superintendent and another member of the 
Civic Section scanning all the brooks, of which 
New Rochelle has many, to see that no stop- 
pages had occurred to invite the female-mosquito 
pest to deposit her eggs. 


interesting phase of community 
health work was done by the club women of 
Yakima, Washington, with the result that they 
proudly claim that their city is unexcelled by any 
other in the country. The particular feature 
of their work which stands out most prominently 
is the securing of a woman food inspector. 

A visit to the city four years ago by Mrs. O. 
G. Ellis, a member of the Food Sanitation Com- 
mittee of the General Federation, emphasized 
the great need of a municipal housekeeper. 

The club women carried out the request of the 
General Federation that each club appoint a 
committee to work along health and sanitary 
lines. The committees representing six clubs 
met and organized under the name of General 
Health Committee. This committee, with the 
assistance of the city attorney, drafted an ordi- 
nance which provided a set of sanitation and 
pure-food rules to be presented to the city 
council. They were unanimously adopted. 

The committee asked for a woman food in- 
spector, and presented the name of Mrs. Olive 
Kurtz, who was appointed at seventy-five dol- 
lars a month. Mrs. Kurtz has not only proved 
to be the right woman in the right place but a 
powerful factor for human welfare in the over- 
seeing of the city’s housekeeping. She has the 
coéperation of both men and women and is 
accompanied almost daily by one or more of the 
club women on her rounds to the grocery stores, 
meat shops, hotel kitchens, restaurants and 
candy factories. 


HE Hastings, Minnesota, mothers deter- 

mined that they would have pure ice for their 
families; that they would not use the impure 
article which the dealers were furnishing. 

Certain odors from their ice boxes first 
aroused the women’s suspicions. They found 
that the ice was cut from a sewage-contaminated 
place. Naturally they reported the state of 
affairs to the city officials. These gentlemen 
obligingly passed a pure-ice ordinance and 
considered the matter settled. 

Not so with the mothers. They kept a sharp 
eye upon the ice boxes, and, as time passed, 
found that they were again getting impure ice. 
Then the Woman’s Club appointed a pure-ice 
committee, which immediately went to work. 

They found a man in a near-by town who had 
good lake ice to sell, and contracted with him for 
an average supply of twenty-eight hundred 
pounds a day, at one dollar and seventy-five 
cents a ton. They also had to pay fifty cents a 
day for ferriage. Then they hired a farmer to 
haul the ice for one hundred dollars a month. 

Each of seventy-two women agreed to pay 
three dollars a month for her ice (the same price 
she previously paid the dealers), with the under- 
standing that any profit resulting would be 
divided among them. 


Then came consternation on the part of the’ 


regular dealers. They trailed the women’s ice 
wagon with other wagons covered with signs. 
They cut their price to two dollars and fifty 
cents. All in vain. 

At the end of the season the women of the 
“Sanitary Ice Company’”’ issued a financial re- 
port which showed sales amounting to $1063.50, 
and a rebate to customers of $169.29. 
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Pears 
at 
Expense 


. (See special offer at the botiom 
of this advertisement) 


Prove it yourself—and 
know that Pears is the 
‘| very best possible soap for 
+ your skin. 


Send to-day for a trial 
cake and learn to know 
this delightful soap at our 
expense. You will be 
delighted to note the im- 
provement in your skin; 
and you will find Pears a 
constant protection 
| against the roughness and 
| irritation so often caused 
| by exposure to sun, wind 
and dust. 


Pears’ 
Soap 


| has been known for generations 
as “‘The Great Complexion Soap,”” 
because the skin and complexion 
reflect so quickly the fine charac- 
|| ter of the soap itself. 


It keeps the skin soft and 
smooth —the complexion fair 
| and fresh, because it absolutely 
| frees the delicate pores from im- 
purities of every sort. 


Pears thus promotes a natural, 
healthy condition in which the 
skin is able to withstand the trying 
effects of hot, parching days. 


Do not gloss over skin troubles 
with cosmetics—use Pears’ Soap 
every day, in any climate, in any 

weather, and enjoy real skin 
comfort. 


Sold anywhere in the United 
States at fifteen cents per cake 


A. & F. PEARS, Ltd. 


Largest manufacturers of high- 
grade toilet soaps in the world 


Special Offer: 


Send 4 cents in stamps to 
cover mailing cost, and we 
will send you, postpaid, 

a generous trial cake 
of Pears’ Unscented 
Soap. Address 
Walter Janvier, 
503 Canal St., 
New York. 
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HAVE been a man. NowI 
Wy am a woman again, and I find 
it much the pleasanter state. 
| I don’t mean merely that I 
| did a man’s work, but I did 
| it in a man’s hours and ina 
| man’s way, which is quite a 
| different thing. A great many 
women think that because 

=— they have at some time or 
ffice hours, and held positions for 
which men are even more eligible than they are, 
they have really experienced a man’s business 
life. 

But of course this is not so. A thousand dif- 
ferences, little and big, make any woman’s 
office experiences infinitely more pleasant than a 
man’s, and the idle exclamation that one hears 
so often, ‘‘How I wish I were a man!” means 
either that the speaker would like a man’s free- 
dom and financial independence without his 
responsibilities, or that she has made a failure of 
the business of being a woman and would find 
any change agreeable. 

Now for my experience when I was a man for 
awhile: 

When a twin brother and I were left to take 
care of ourselves, at eighteen, we went into the 
same office. For eight months we worked along 
at desks side by side; then my brother was pro- 
moted to a higher office and his salary was 


doubled. I had kept pace with my brother, and 


it was rather hard for me to see his sixty-dollar 
pay envelope beside my thirty-dollar one. So 
when a vacancy came beside him I applied for 
the promotion. I got it. But at the month’s 
end my envelope held but thirty-five dollars. 
This seemed manifestly unfair, for we were do- 
ing identical work, charging accounts and divid- 
ing the alphabet between us. 

‘All right,” said the members of the firm to 
whom I made my complaint; “‘if you will prom- 
ise to remain with us as long as your brother 
does we will pay you his salary.”’ I said I had no 
idea how long my brother might remain. 


“TOR have I,” said the head. “But if you 

will simply promise to remain with us as 
long as he does we will take the chance. It isn’t 
a mere question of permanency,” he went on, 
“though that sums it up. It’s this: that men 
make their work an end. With women work is 
a means to an end. Men like their work, they 
develop it, they take it into their lives. Women 
only want it for side issues.” 

*‘Some women work as well as men,”’’ I said. 

“And are treated as well—but they’re the 
exceptions,” he agreed. ‘‘Are you going to be 
an exception? Do you make me that promise?” 

Of course I did not promise. What girl of 
eighteen, with the possibility of a brilliant mar- 
riage always before her eyes, would promise? 
And right there I learned what makes men more 
valuable to an employer than women. There 
were twelve women in that firm’s employ. One 
remained with them for more than two years! 
There were a hundred men, most of whom are 
with them now. My brother remained for 
seven years; I did not finish out my second 
twelvemonth. 

Some years later I applied to an editor for a 
man’s position. And I filled it as a man would. 
I worked twelve hours every day. Sometimes 
the office was choking hot, sometimes the boys 
opened cross-windows, and hung over the sills, 
smoking, while icy blasts swept through the 
room. Always there was smoke, always hurry, 
always pressure. 

Sometimes I had an assignment at eleven 
o’clock at night,more thanonce visited amorgue, 
or walked twenty long blocks home because the 
last car was gone. I was the only woman on the 
staff who got ‘‘called down” like a man, snarled 
at by the editor because I ‘“‘fell down” on my 
“stuff.” 

In two years I was getting fifty dollars a 
week and feeling rather superior to the fifteen- 
dollar-a-week women who came in late, grum- 
bled at the air, refused this assignment because 
it was so “‘horrid” and that one because they 
“‘knew the people,” and wondered all the time 
why the youngest “‘cub” was paid more than 
they were. 


OMPARED to other work newspaper work 
is changing and exciting, but I learned in 
those years what the envied independence of 
men is worth. I learned what the sickening 
monotony is, how hard-earned the “‘ big money ”’ 
seems, and the sort of nights a man spends be- 
fore he goes down to the office to face the cer- 
tainty of failure and humiliation in the morning. 
I learned that for a business man there is a 
failure to every success; there are interviews 
that one dreads for weeks ahead; in the simplest 
undertaking there are pitfalls any one of which 
can wreck the record of months; and there is, 
worse than all, the daily facing of that same old 
office, that same desk, that heap of mail with its 
potentialities for good and bad, and that dismal 
conviction that unless you are up and stirring 
every minute of the business day someone else 
is up and stirring and eager to fill your place. 
Then for me came Himself, and the delight of 
home-making. But as I was the only person at 
the time who appreciated the brilliance of the 
match I was making it was no surprise to any 


And Why I Would Rather be a Woman 


By a Famous American Novelist 


of my old friends to find me keeping house in 
three rooms, with no maid. My mother had 
made a good cook of me, and when he left me 
in my tiny kitchen, with the morning sunlight 
streaming over my leisurely labors, how little I 
envied the man of the house, who had to go 
back to the heat and the chill and the smoke and 
the hurry of the office again! 

Independence? Well, if there was any in our 
ménage I had it when I pinned on my hat and 
sauntered out to market, when I telephoned to 
ask old friends to tea or dinner, when I took an 
occasional holiday and spent a whole luxurious 
day in bed, with books and sewing for company. 

“Housework!” says my reader scornfully. 
“Tf you are satisfied with being no more than a 
servant!” 

But I was very much more than a servant. 
As much more important as my husband is than 
his office boy. Home-keeping is a fine art, and 
fine arts call for love and brain, and both of 
those my three-room house demanded. Why 
will women always fancy that a four-walled 
office is a part of the wide and fascinating 
“world,” and a four-roomed house only a sort 
of Twentieth Century cloister? Why is making 
money more important than spending it? Why 
is dictating a letter a more enviable duty than 
making a corn-meal pudding? 


OUR house is just as much ‘‘the world” as 

your husband’s office, your grocer is as in- 
teresting a man as your husband’s janitor, your 
neighbors quite as well informed as are the men 
who drift in and out of your husband’s business 
life. 

How many women ever ask their husbands 
about the office day? ‘‘Did you go out at all 
today, Jack?” ‘‘No, couldn’t get out today.” 
“Did anyone interesting come in?” We 
were hard at it all day.” ‘‘Was it a trying 
day?” ‘‘No, pretty muchas usual. Yes, it was 
trying, come to think of it.””, How many women 
ever think of the picture this conjures up? 

However, I went on being a woman, and there 
came after awhile a silent and mysterious time 
when my own thoughts filled all my world and I 
needed not even Himself for company. A won- 
derful time! with fear in it, and pride in it, and 
glory trailing all about it. What man ever knew 
the like? What man ever went to heaven’s very 
gateway and came back with the little, snuffling, 
precious thing, rolled in a blanket, about which 
all the world revolves? For revolve about the 
baby all the world does, and the President of 
these United States has no more important 
work than the mother. And what enchanting 
and heart-filling work, and what rewards! 

No, if it were only for that supreme experience 
of bringing forth her child I should say that a 
woman’s was the happier lot. But there is all 
his exquisite childhood yet to come, when she 
is supreme and when he needs her. And the 
father, saying good-by to the little group on 
the porch, or about the nursery fire, doesn’t 
he envy them? 

“* After all, the advantages of motherhood will 
remain entirely a question for each separate 
woman to answer,” a very brilliant woman said 
to me decisively the other day. ‘‘You may 
think it’s wonderful and beautiful and worth 
while, but that is no reason why I should. It is 
all a question how you look at it.” 


UT, on the contrary, there is no question 

about it. Itis asettled, patent, obvious fact 
that if human beings are to populate and control 
this world the making and rearing of human 
beings will remain the supremely important 
business of humanity. 

Happy men are busy, straightforward and 
just, and happy women are home-makers and 
mothers of children. Ask one of these whether 
or not she would like to be a man, and watch her 
arm tighten about the nearest child and her con- 
tented eyes follow the other little heads about 
the garden. 

But there is another very good reason, if a 
lesser one, for preferring my own sex, and when 
I have given it nobody, I feel confident, will 
say of this article, as somebody usually does say 
of such an article: ‘‘That sounds to me as if it 
were written by a man!” My reason is this: 
I think a man’s clothes are hideous and uncom- 
fortable, and I think a woman’s clothes are— 
or could be—the most delightful things in the 
world! This, of course, is as feminine a reason 
as could be conceived, yet I hold it no less valid 
for that. 

Think what it would mean, when you next 
dress for a dance or dinner, to discard the snowy 
frills and the silk stockings, to abandon the silky 
lengths of your best gown, the big satin rose 
that is to be pinned at your belt, the spangled 
scarf and the slippers with twinkling buckles. 
Imagine your hair clipped short and further re- 
duced by the vigorous application of army 
brushes, and your garments thick, black and 
lamentably clumsy of cut, your throat scratched 
by starched linen, and your shoulders held erect 
by the most uncomfortable article of dress ever 
designed by man. 

No, I’m not pretty, and I am no longer very 
young, but I do love pretty things to wear, 
whether they are only crisp kitchen ginghams, or 
snowy white for the beach in summer, or trailing 
silk for the occasional formal affair. It is always 


with a thrill of delight that I fasten on an eve- 
ning gown and clasp my mother’s lovely old 
cameos about my throat, or pin on a new hat 
in the proud consciousness that it matches my 
old suit to perfection. 

Some men get great satisfaction out of their 
clothes, too, especially very young men, or rich 
men to whom the variety of sporting clothes 
affords more change. But these are the excep- 
tion, not the rule. On the other hand she is a 
very exceptional woman, of any age, who is 
indifferent to dress or unresponsive to its charm. 
Haven’t we all known grandmothers who took 
the question seriously to heart, who hadn’t had 
enough of lace and velvet and brocade even 
in sixty or seventy years? Yet who ever heard 
of a man of sixty who concerned himself very 
deeply with the question of his appearance? 

Not only do our own clothes give us satisfac- 
tion but our children’s clothes are also a con- 
stant source of pleasure. The little girls in their 
Sunday white, the big boy trim and clean in 
brown linen, and the little three-year-old in his 
blue socks and striped rompers—aren’t these all 
a real cause for maternal joy? 

Their father is only vaguely conscious that the 
children look well and are a credit to the house. 
But mother is inwardly rejoicing over the scrap 
of hand embroidery that distinguishes Mary’s 
yoke, the almost invisible patch on Billy’s knee, 
and the rosettes that redeem baby’s well-worn 
little slippers. Summed up, you would find that 
clothes have given you a good many happy 
hours in this life. 


RIVIAL? I don’t think so. You must re- 

member that there are biological and funda- 
mental reasons behind these emotions. If women 
took their work in life seriously they would con- 
sider nothing trivial. Learn a lesson here from 
your husband. Go down some day and see 
what is distressing and occupying the man of the 
house. Perhapsa word has been omitted from a 
contract and so made it void or worse than void; 
perhaps a pencil, slipping a tenth of an inch, has 
thrown a whole set of blue prints out of propor- 
tion; perhaps a typographical error has ruined 
the issue of an entire magazine—presses are be- 
ing held, everything is in confusion. 

The next time that your husband briefly tells 
you that something has distressed him during 
the day, ask for the details. You may, indeed, 
say ‘“‘trivial’” then! What, is this big, self-reliant 
man really going to lose sleep because a customer 
in Falls Village is dissatisfied, because a paper 
involving a twenty-dollar transaction has been 
mislaid, because he said “‘J. G. Smith”’ instead 
of “G. J. Smith” in his newspaper article? Yet 
these are the “‘trivial”’ things upon which he 
has built his business; nothing is too.small to 
be important. 

Take yourselves seriously! Convince your- 
selves—for it’s true—that no man on earth can 
fill a place as important as yours if you once de- 
cide, in all unselfishness and energy and en- 
thusiasm, to fill it. Think what it really would 
mean to be a man, before you say you wish you 
were one. Try being a woman, with some of a 
man’s simplicities, some of his endurance, some 
of his silences. 

The wisest man I ever knew said to me once 
that he would be glad to leave each of his 
daughters a few thousands, to make them self- 
supporting. ‘‘ But rather than leave them rich,” 
he said, “‘I would leave them penniless or in 
debt.”’ Asked what he would do with a girl who 
had finished high school, had no talent, no special 
ambition, and was a member of a comfortably- 
to-do family in a small country town, he answered 
that he would put her to work in a grocery store 
or in the post office or with the milliner or at the 
telephone board. 

‘Ah, no,” said the horrified parent of the girl 
in question; “we can protect our Mary from the 
sort of talk that step would start! Kindergart- 
ening, yes, or in the Women’s Exchange, yes— 
but not in some uninteresting office, with men 
all about her!” 


O MARY loses her chance to learn anything 

of real business and real office life. She plays 
at work, or she mopes at home, meeting men not 
in a pleasant, casual, business fashion, when she 
can treat them with dignity as equals, but de- 
pending upon their chance favor for calls or 
upon accidental meetings when she invades their 
realm. And then some day, when her younger 
brother shows a bank book and proceeds to give 
his “ girl” a ring handsomer than anything Mary 
ever owned, we hear Mary saying bitterly: 
“Look at George! I wish I were a man!” 

And even if she marries she knows nothing of 
her husband’s real business life, his trials and 
responsibilities; and when a big deal takes him 
into Chicago for two nights at a hotel Mary 
frets at home over the baby and thinks of her 
husband in strange and exciting surroundings, 
and says again: “‘ They always have the best of 
it! I wish I were a man!” 

A man who wanted to be a woman would be 
thought a curious creature, something of a fail- 
ure in his own life and rather contemptible for 
even expressing his wish to be something else. 
And a woman who wants to be a man has missed 
the very essence of living. She has thrown away 
God’s best gift to any living creature: the right 
to live a woman’s full and busy life. 
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USTIC hickory or By W. E Zwirner OR the purpose of 


wicker furniture screening the back 


will add distinction and porch the luxuriant 
comfort to the decorative “Clematis paniculata” 
scheme of the porch. ‘ is most satisfactory. 


OTHING goes 
farther toward 

giving the house and 

grounds an atmos- 

phere of refinement 
a and privacy than an 
‘ attractive gateway. 
Window boxes and 
ivy are most useful in 
relieving the bareness 
of the exterior walls. 


HETHER it is 
desired to give 
architectural signifi- 
cance or not, the per- 
gola must be designed 
to serve some uSeful 
purpose. It may be 
used as a summer 
house, as shown, or as 
an extended arbor for 
flowering vines. 


A Delightful Playhouse for the Children, Designed to Conform to the 
Architecture of the Dwelling 


This Rustic Summer House Not Only Provides Shelter From the Sun, 
But is Used for Sleeping Outdoors as Well 


ANY a garden pic- 

ture is ruined by 
the introduction of some 
feature which offends by 
reason of its design. Yet 
there is ample scope for 
useful and attractive 
accessories, and of these 
there are none better 
than the examples shown 
at both the right and the 
left. 


NOTE—Readers who desire 
help with their garden will find 
our garden pamphlet, “ Planning 
the Little House Garden,” by 
W. F. Zwirner, very helpful. The 
cost of the pamphlet is ten cents. 
We shall also be very glad to send 
you a working diagram of the 
plant tubs shown above. Address 
the Garden Editor, THE LapIEs’ 
Home Journat, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, inclosing a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. 
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Girls Who Have 


What Some Have Done Others May Do 


OT only have the young gardeners 

whose photographs appear here 
made money from their gardens, but 
they have grown produce of excep- 
tional quality, and have grown what 
they liked. 

The illustration at the left above 
shows a young Long Island girl who 
first grew vegetables successfully. 
Since then she has won considerable 
distinction in dahlias, winning cash 
prizes at the Long Island fairs, and 
last autumn she won against gardeners 
of repute at the New York Exhibition 
of the National Dahlia Society. 

The little girls in the center above 
doubled their sweet-pea money by the 
clever idea of selling for Fourth of July 
“Patriotic Bouquets” of red, white 
and blue sweet peas. 

The large photograph shows the 
home garden of a Cleveland schoolgirl. 
Flowers and vegetables and fruit were 
grown, and the young owner made no 
less than a hundred and fifty dollars 
from it in the summer. 


A 


A farming enterprise is that 
of the energetic young horticul- 
turist in the picture above. At eleven 
she began with the money earned by 
tending chickens and with a plot of 
ground 24 by 36 feet. She bought 
twenty-eight dwarf fruit trees—apple 
and pear—and by the thrifty process 
of growing vegetables between, made 
enough the first year to pay for the 
trees, for digging, for barnyard manure, 
liming, spraying, and other expenses, 
including the rent of the land and the 
cost of the spraying outfit, and had 
$8.62 to put in the bank. 

The following year she raised flow- 
ers and began winning prizes at fairs, 
against commercial orchardists. The 
third year saw her enterprise success- 
fully launched, some of the little trees 
bearing as much as a bushel of apples, 
all salable at fancy figures. 

Aside from the high prices brought 
by her fruit, the prizes this young or- 
chardist has won make a nice addi- 
tional sum. 


Fruits and Vegetables Delivered by Mail 


ek farm-to-family-fresh idea is 
Edith Loring Fullerton’s, and a 
very clever idea it is. Mrs. Fullerton 
believed that a basket of fruits and 
vegetables, freshly picked, sent straight 
from the farm would appeal to the city 
housewife. Evidently it did, for the 
“Home Hamper” is a great success. 
The photographs show a very definite 
element in the success—Mrs. Fullerton 
herself “personally conducting” the 
vegetables to the waiting hampers. 

In the lower photograph is seen the 
washing process, which is done outdoors 
with a hose, while the vegetables are 
placed in a sievelike affair made of a 
packing box and poultry netting. In 
the upper photograph Mrs. Fullerton is 
seen superintending the packing of the 
hampers. 

The hamper itself is an oblong crate 
twenty-four inches long, fourteen wide 
and ten deep; it contains six baskets 
and weighs from thirty to thirty-five 
pounds. In it the housewife finds such 


varieties of vegetables. 


ERE is a “Home Hamper.” If you live in New 
York, Brooklyn, or elsewhere on Long Island, 
it is delivered at your door for $1.50. The six boxes 
hold each about four quarts. There are never 
fewer than seven, and sometimes there are twelve 


RESHLY picked, thoroughly washed and 
cleaned, carefully bunched and sorted, these 
vegetables, just right for use, are ready for packing 
in the hampers. The hampers leave the farm at 
six-thirty in the morning Tuesdays and Fridays, 
reaching the housewives a few hours later. 


staples as potatoes, beans, peas, toma- 
toes, sweet corn, soup and salad vege- 
tables, and in season strawberries, 
peaches, cantaloupes, eggplants, etc. 

With the parcel post the hamper idea 
is being rapidly taken up by woman 
farmers, some of them adding eggs, 
poultry, butter or flowers to the hamper 
list. The housewife finds that not only 
does the hamper reduce the cost of liv- 
ing, but the difference between freshly 
picked vegetables and those picked un- 
ripe to ripen in transit is greatly appre- 
ciated by her family. To the farmer and 
the farmer’s wife the hamper gives good 
prices and insures a permanent clientele. 

Mrs. Fullerton is one of the vice 
presidents of the new codperative or- 
ganization of woman gardeners—the 
Women’s National Agricultural and 
Horticultural Association, which has for 
one of its objects to “ bring together pro- 
ducer and consumer.” Her owr. ‘Home 
Hamper” is a practical demonstration 
of how beautifully it works! 
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HIS country club, or 

“summer home,” as the 
church folks like to call it, is 
part of the equipment of the 
First Presbyterian Church, of 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania, of 
which the Reverend James E. 
Hutchison, D. D., is pastor, 
under whose supervision it 
originated and developed. It 
is a practical application of 
the idea that the church can 
provide a social life for its 
young people that will be all 
they desire in an atmosphere 
that is morally pure and reli- 
giously Christian. The camp 
consists of ten acres of ground 
by a beautiful trout stream. 
A bungalow forty-four feet 
square has two bunk rooms 
and a dining hall,and akitchen 
and a bedroom in the rear. 


ITHER the pastor 

or a visiting minis- 
ter preaches on Sunday 
afternoons. There are 
all sorts of lawn games, 
rocking chairs and 
swings on porch and 
lawn, and entertain- 
ment and games pro- 
vided for evenings and 
rainy days. The boys 
and girls are continu- 
ally planning some 
improvement of their 
summer home. The 
fact that it is all under 
the supervision of the 
church gives them an 
interest in the church 
which they would not 
otherwise have. 


Law 


N ADDITION there are six 

tents, so that as many as 
seventy-five people have been 
accommodated at one time. 
The congregation subscribes 
the money for the equipment. 
The camp is open about three 
months each year. The boys 
that belong to the Boys’ Bible 
Classes of the church are given 
a two weeks’ outing, then the 
girls get two weeks, then fami- 
lies of the congregation make 
up crowds and take possession. 
An attendance of seventy-five 
per cent on Bible study during 
the winter must be secured for 
the boys and girls to be eligible 
for the summer outing. Sunday 
school is conducted every Sun- 
day morning, the record of 
which is kept as a part of the 
home school. 


The Screen Dining Hall is Forty-Four Feet Long 


For Church Society or Worthy Summer Charity 


Bees and Clover Surround the Booth 


EVERAL girls who had spent 
some time in Devonshire, Eng- 
land, were ulways interested and en- 
tertained when the tin peddler came 
clanking and rattling through the vil- 
lage streets and all the inhabitants 
hurried out to replenish their kitchen 
stock. They thought it always a de- 
lightful way in which to earn one’s 
living and when, at home, at the last 
minute they were asked to get up a 
table at a fair, and “everything was 
taken,” one of the girls said: “‘ We will 
have a Devonshire tin wagon; nobody 
has ever had that.” They spent 
twenty-three dollars on tins at a whole- 
sale place. They also had a donation 
of brooms and brushes. They dressed 
in gingham aprons and sunbonnets, 
and borrowed a wagon and an old 
horse—the older and quieter the bet- 
ter. Before the end of the fair every- 
thing was sold and there was a goodly 
sum in the cash box. 


BUSY-BEE BAZAAR means “Busy Bees” working their brains. A beehive booth for sucha 
bazaar is illustrated on the left. Among these booths would be a Bohemian booth, a beauty 
bower, baby’s belongings, book booth, and buffet banquet; and for sale or to serve are bargains 
in baskets, bags, bulbs, brooms, bedding, beeswax, balls, balloons, building blocks, belts, beads, 
bracelets, bibs, blankets, bootees, baby ribbon, bonnets, blouses, bows, beef bouillon, buttermilk, 
beef loaf, bottled beets, Boston baked beans, biscuits, bananas, berries, brides’ cake and bonbons. 


we 


PHOTOGRAPH BY REILY AND WAY 


Veritable Peddlers Were They in Sunbonnets and Gingham Aprons 


The New Sedan-Chair Booth 


HE Sedan chair gives us a new 

motif for the Chinese or Japanese 
booth, always popular at a bazaar on 
account of its decorative possibilities. 
Although we usually associate the 
chair with France it has for centuries 
been a mode of conveyance in China, 
and the idea may well be developed 
into a booth. During blossom time a 
number of these booths scattered 
about a lawn for the sale of Oriental 
novelties or delicacies, laces, embroid- 
eries, or here and there for the serving 
of tea, would be most effective. Tea- 
chest matting may be used for a 
covering edged with bamboo rods, or 
plain gray crépe paper may be substi- 
tuted. Lanterns may be lighted for 
evening display. 


NOTE—Addressed, stamped envelopes sent to 
The Minister’s Social Helper will bring you sepa- 
rately, upon request, further information about the 
Church Camp, and help with your lawn fétes, if 
details are given. 
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DESIGNED BY MONTGOMERY & MONTGOMERY 


OST interesting and at- 
tractive is the treatment 
of the porch columns in the 
house above. There are six 
rooms and a sleeping porch 
shown on the plan. 


ELOW is a bunga- 
low which could be 
placed nicely on a fifty- 
foot lot. Its outside 
dimensions are 34 feet 
by 49 feet. The founda- 
tion is of concrete and 
the side walls are of 
clapboard. It is gray 
in color, with white 
trim and a moss-green 
shingled roof. 


DESIGNED BY WALTER WEBBER 


N THE right is a 

bungalow very un- 
usually planned: the liv- 
ing room occupies the 
entire space across the 
front. The sleeping por- 
tions are located in one 
wing, which assures pri- 
vacy, and the service por- 
tion is in another wing. 
The hooded entrance of 
the house belowis of inter- 
est, with its high-backed, 
white settles. The gar- 
den is well arranged, and 
the use of pink and white 
flowers in the window 
boxes adds charm. 


DESIGNED BY MARTIN & KIRKPATRICK 


CONTRIBUTED BY GEORGE PALMER TELLING 


HE house 

above could 
be adapted to any 
part of our coun- 
try. A large base- 
ment, with a hot- 
air heating plant, 
is provided. The 
terrace at the side 
of the house is ce- 
ment paved and 
opens into a recep- 
tion hall. The li- 
brary is separated 
from the living 
room by sliding 
doors, and in it is 
a wall bed for 
emergency use. 


CONTRIBUTED BY LOUIS DU P, MILLAR 


OLONIAL in details is this 
bungalow. The plan 
shows six rooms with sun 
porch and a patio. The inte- 
rior is finished in Oregon pine, 
with oak floors throughout. 


SMALL but quite 
cozy little home 
is shown directly be- 
low. From the very at- 
tractive porch you 
enter a combined living 
room and dining room 
which extends across 
the entire front of the 
house. A big fireplace 
is immediately oppo- 
site the front door. 


DESIGNED BY D. M. RENTON 


DESIGNED BY VICTOR WISE 


EELOW is a house that 
will answer the de- 
mand of a narrow, deep 
lot. It is moderate in cost 
and exceedingly good in 
design. The exterior is 
of ship-lap siding, and 
the interior finished in 
cypress. The housewife 
would appreciate the rear 
stairway, which connects 
the service portion of the 
house with the front 
stairs. The large second- 
story balcony is an excel- 
lent feature and suggests 
the possibility of use as a 
sleeping porch. 


DESIGNED BY LAWRENCE VISSCHER BOYD 


NOTE—We shall be glad to send you small-sketch floor plans of these bungalows and tell you the approximate costs, if a two-cent stamp is sent for each plan requested. Address Carey Edmunds, 
Architectural Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. We will send also Mr. Keys’ pamphlet, “‘ How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,” 
or “* What You Should Know When Building a Little House,”’ by Charles E, White, Jr., or “ Your Fireplace and How to Build It,”” by Joseph N. Hettel, but a two-cent stamp must be inclosed for each. 
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Girls’ Designs in Muslin, Lace 
and Chiffon 


HESE lovely designs are just a few of the 

novelties selected from the hundreds of 

a» fi beautiful things which were contributed to the 
ey Home JourRNAL’s recent gift contest. All are 

handmade and cost more or less according to 
the materials used. As one cannot have too 
many slips to wear under the new sheer waist, 
these brassiéres, slips and corset covers sug- 
gest any number of lovely garments to the 
girl who is a good remnant buyer and who 
wants to prepare warm-weather comforts now. 


NE-PIECE garments seem to be favor- 
ites, made of chiffon, silk muslin, dimity 

and silk crépe, with shoulder bands of 
ribbon for evening wear and crocheted yoke 


and arm pieces for every day. medallions and beading. 


ALE BLUE chiffon in negligee and cap 
makes this two-piece boudoir set cool 
in both color and quality. 


NOTE—By making these garments at home every 
girl can put into them the little personal touch that tells 
of feminine daintiness. Complete directions for all the 
designs, including the crocheted caps, will be mailed 
upon request and the receipt of four cents in stamps 
and a stamped, addressed return envelope. Address 
the Needlework Editors, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Three Dainty Slips, Each With a 
Different Shoulder Piece 


ROCHETED edgings are combined 
prettily with embroidery in trimmings 
for batiste nightgowns. Some of the new 
aprons are made with insets of crocheted 


A Choice of Three Ways to Trim 
Kimono Nightgowns 
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Keep Up With New York 
Waist Styles! 
Two New Styles Every Week 


No matter where you live, you 
can buy the very latest style waist 
the very same day it appears on 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Tus 
new styles every week. Exquisite 
designs fashioned. from the smart- 
est materials. Retailed everywhere 
at $1.00 each. Be sure to ask your 
dealer for 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
nthe“SEAL-PAC” Envelope 


The woman in California or 
any other state can now buy the 
very latest waist style on the same 
day as her friend in the East. 

The Fern Waist is enclosed in 
the fine, white, transparent 


_ “Seal-Pac” Envelope 


to preserve that dainty, laundered 
freshness with which it leaves the 
maker’s. The Fern trade mark is 
on every Fern Waist and the 
style, price and guaranteed size 
are printed on every Seal-Pac en- 
velope. If you take a 38 size, 
you can be absolutely certain a 38 
Fern Waist will fit you. 


Price $1.00 Everywhere 


= But remember, the Fern is not 
2 a dollar waist— it’s only the price 
= that’s $1.00. The value you get 
in material, workmanship, finish 
and style is truly remarkable. 


Keep up with New York waist 
styles. Save money. Buy the Fern 
Waist. If you can’t locate a Fern 
Waist store in your vicinity, send 
us your name, address, size and a 
dollar bill and we’ll see that you 
are supplied. Please give us the 
name of a local merchant through 
whom you would like to be sup- 
plied in the future. 


S. & L. KROHNBERG 


Largest Manufacturers of Shirt Waists in the 
United States 


534 Broadway 


New York City 
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Technic Must be Kept Up 


Why do pianists who have more technic 
than many others practice more than 
these others? 

Why have the Rothschilds more sec- 
retaries than I have? Because the ad- 
ministration of a large fortune entails 
more work than that of a small one. A 
pianist’s technic is the material portion of 
his artistic possessions; it is his capital. 
To keep a great technic in fine working 
trim is in itself a considerable and time- 
absorbing task. And besides, you know 
that the more we have the more we want. 
This trait is not only ‘human; it is also 
pianistic. 


How to Work Up a Quick Tempo 


Is it ever a waste of time to practice a 
piece over and over again for months as 
slowly as a beginner and with utmost 
concentration? After having done so and 
gradually worked up a tempo, I then find 
I cannot play so fast as I want to. Is it 
not wise to begin all over again as slowly 
as possible? I prefer to work this way 
but have been told that one gets “‘stale”’ 
studying the same music for a long time. 
Do you advise practicing with or without 
the pedal? B. W. 

Slow practice is undoubtedly the basis 
for quick playing; but quick playing is 
not an immediate result of slow practice. 
Quick playing must be tried from time to 


== Josef Hofmann 
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time, with increasing frequency and 


loss of clearness. This loss is easily re- 
gained by subsequent returns to slow 
practice. After all, we must first learn to 
think quickly through the course of a 
piece before we can play it quickly, and this 
mental endeavor, too, will be greatly aided by 
occasional trials in a quicker tempo. As ie 
getting ‘‘stale,”’ a variety of pieces is necessary 
to preserve the freshness of each one. 
Regarding the pedal, I suggest that you use it 
judiciously from the very beginning of the study 
of a new piece; though never in finger exercises. 


heightened speed, even at a temporary AN: 
e 


Stretching the Hand Often Dangerous 


Is there any way to increase the stretch of my 
very small hand? PORTLAND. 


Any modern teacher, acquainted with your 
hand, can devise certain exercises that will be 
applicable to your particular hand. As the lack 
of stretch, however, may be due to a number of 
different causes I should advise you to desist 
from any stretching exercise that might be rec- 
ommended to you without a close examination 
of your hand, since the wrong kind of exercise is 
not only apt, but bound, to injure it, perhaps 
permanently. 


Bending Out the Finger Joints 


How can I correct the fault of bending out the 
first joints of the fingers when their cushions are 
pressed down upon the keys? Guapys D. 


Your trouble comes under the head of faulty 
touch, which nothing will correct but the con- 
stant supervision by a good teacher, assisted by 
a strong exertion of your own will power and 
strictest attention whenever you play. This 
bending out of the first joint is one of the hard- 
est pianistic ailments to cure, but it is curable. 
Do not be discouraged if the cure is slow. The 
habit of years cannot be thrown off in a day. 


The Unemployed Hand 


When playing a piece in which a rest of a 
measure anda half or two measures occurs should 
I drop my hand in my lap or keep it on the key- 
board? M. E. H. 


If the temporarily unemployed hand is tired 
it will rest better in the lap, because this posi- 
tion favors the blood circulation, which, in its 
turn, tends to renew the strength. I should, 
however, not put it away from the keyboard too 
often, for this might easily be taken for a man- 
nerism. 


Use Metronome Marks With Care 


In Chopin’s Prelude No. 15, is the movement 
in C sharp minor to be played in the same tempo 
as the opening movements, or much faster? 
How should the 6-8 and 9-8 movements of 
Liszt’s ‘‘Dance of the Gnomes” be metrono- 
mized? 


The C sharp minor movement should not in- 
crease in speed, or only very little, because it 
rises to a considerable height dynamically, and 
this seems to counteract an increase of speed. 
As to the metronoming, I would not bother 
about it. The possibilities of your technic must 
ever regulate the speed question in a large de- 
gree. Tempo is so intimately related with touch 
and dynamics that it is in a large measure an 
individual matter. 

This does not mean 


Wrist Stroke in Long Octave Passages 


When playing extended octave passages, such 
as the Liszt arrangement of ‘‘The Erl-King,”’ 
should the endeavor be to play all from the pure 
wrist stroke; or is it well to relieve the strain by 
an occasional impulse (a sert of vibration) from 
the forearm? Is there any advantage in varying 
the height of the wrist? LG. 


In extended octave playing it is well to vary 
the position of the wrist, now high and then low. 
The low position brings the forearm into action, 
while the whole arm coéperates when the wrist 
is held high. From the wrist alone such pieces 
as ‘‘The Erl-King”’ cannot be played, because 
the wrist alone gives us neither the power nor 
the speed that such pieces require. Besides, the 
octaves, when all played from the wrist, would 
sound “‘cottony.” The wrist alone is to be used 
only in light, graceful places. 


The Pedals in a Melody 


Should I use the pedal with each melody 

note? I should like a general rule. 

The pressing upon the pedal should always 
follow immediately after the striking of the note 
for which it is intended, or else there will be dis- 
cords arising from the mingling of that note 
with the one preceding it. This is the general 
rule. Exceptions there are, of course, but they 
occur only in certain moments when a mingling 
of tones is purposed for some special effect. 


What “Legato” Really Means 


I am confused by the terms ‘‘firm legato 
touch” and “‘crisp legato touch.’”’ Wherein lies 
the difference? I. N. EARNEST. 


Legato means ‘‘bound together,” for which 
we substitute the word ‘‘connected.”’ The idea 
of various kinds of legato is purely a sophism, a 
product of nonmusical hyperanalysis. By ‘‘le- 
gato” I understand the connecting of tones 
with each other through the agency of the fingers 
(on the piano). The finger that evoked a tone 
should not leave its key until the tone generated 
by the next finger has been perceived by the ear. 
This rule governs the playing of melodies and 
slow passages. In rapid passages, where the con- 
trol through the ear is lessened, the legato is pro- 
duced by more strictly mechanical means, but 
there should, nevertheless, always be two fin- 
gers simultaneously occupied. Do not take the 
oversmart differentiations of legato seriously. 
There is no plural of the word “legato.” 


The Proper Seat at the Piano 


Are the best results at the piano attained by 
sitting high or low? Mrs. W. H. B. 


As a rule I do not recommend a high seat at 
the piano, because this induces the employment 
of the arms and shoulders rather than of the fin- 
gers, and is, of course, very harmful to the 
technic. As to the exact height of the seat, you 
will have to experiment for yourself and find out 
at which height you can play longest with the 


least fatigue. 


such a habit. 
& 


iano Questions 
Answered by Joset 


Strengthening the Fingers 


What kind of technical work would you 
advise me to take to make my fingers 
strong in the shortest time consistent 
with good work? 


If your fingers are unusually weak it 
may be assumed that your muscular con- 
stitution in general is not strong. The 
training of the fingers alone will, in that 
case, lead to no decisive results. You will 
have to strive for a general strengthening 
of your muscular fiber. At this point, 
however, begins the province of your 
physician and mine ends. If you consider 
your constitution normal four or five 
hours’ daily work at the piano will develop 
the necessary digital force, if that time is 
judiciously used. 


How to Practice 


In resuming my studies in the morning 

what should I play first? 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Begin with your technical work. Scales 
in all tonalities, each at least twice well 
rendered. First slowly, one after another, 
then somewhat quicker, but never very 
quickly as long as you are not absolutely 
sure that both hands are perfectly even, 
and that neither false notes nor wrong 
fingerings occur. To play the scales wrong 


= is just as much a matter of habit as to 


play them right—only easier. 

You can get very firmly settled in the 
habit of striking a certain note wrong 
every time it occurs unless you take the 
trouble of counteracting the formation of 
After these scales play 

them in octaves from the wrist slowly and 

without tiring it by lifting the hand to a 

needless height. After this play either 
Czerny or Cramer, then Bach, and finally Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Chopin, and so on. 

If you have the time to do it play one hour 
in the morning on technical studies and use one 
hour ior the difficult places in the works you are 
studying. In the afternoon play another hour, 
and this hour you devote to interpretation. I 
mean by this that you should now apply esthet- 
ically what you have technically gained in the 
morning by uniting conception which you have 
formed of the work you are studying. 


Hand Position in Scale Work 


Should my hand in playing scales be tilted 
toward the thumb or toward the little finger? I 
find that in the scales with black keys it is much 
easier to play the latter way... EDWARD V. 


I quite share your opinion, and extend it also 
to the scales without black keys. I think the 
natural tendency of the hands is to lean toward 
the little finger, and as soon as you feel fairly 
certain that your fingers act evenly, you may 
yield to their natural tendency, especially when 
you strive more for speed than force; for speed 
does not suffer tension, while force craves it. 


The Finger Stroke in Cantabile 


Should a cantabile passage be played with a 
high finger stroke or by using the weight of the 
arm? VICTORIA. 


Certain characteristic moments in some 
pieces require the high finger stroke. It may be 
used also in working up a climax, in which case 
the raising of the fingers should increase pro- 
portionately to the rise of the climax. Where, 
however, the strength of the fingers is sufficient 
to obtain the climacteric result by pressure, in- 
stead of by the stroke, it is always preferable to 
use pressure. As a general principle, I believe 
in the free-hanging, limp arm, and recommend 
using its weight in cantabile playing. 


Chords Played With a Loose Arm 


Should octave chords be played with rigid 
arms, the wrists and fingers thereby increasing 
the tone volume, or should the arms be loose? 
My teachers differ in their methods; so I turn 
to you for advice. PERPLEXED. 


With few exceptions, dictated by certain char- 
acterizations, chords should always be played 
with a loose arm. Let the arm pull the hand 
above the keys and then let both fall heavily 
upon them, preparing the fingers for their proper 
notes while still in the air and not, as many do, 
after falling down. This mode of touch pro- 
duces greater tone volume, is less fatiguing, and 
will have no bad after effects. 


Difficult Pieces and Technic 


Should I endeavor to improve my technic by 

trying difficult pieces? HELEN. 
You should not confine yourself to pieces that 
come easy to you, for that would prevent all 
further technical progress. But beware of pieces 
that are so difficult that you cannot play them— 
in a slower tempo—with absolute correctness. 
For this will lead to 


that one may play 
andante where al- 
legro is indicated, 
but that cne per- 
son’s allegro differs 
slightly from that 
of another person. 
Touch, tone and 
conception influ- 
ence the tempo. 
The metronome in- 
dications are to be 
accepted only with 
the utmost caution. 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will be pleased to answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. These 

facts, however, should be borne in mind: Answers to questions already printed cannot be repeated. Mr. 
Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of hours to practice daily; he has given lists of 
compositions or books for beginners; he has several times answered questions as to the best methods to facilitate 
memorizing, sight reading, the playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling; the age at which to begin piano 
playing. And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under 
Any questions not already answered by him, dealing with piano 
study. he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann in care of THE LapIEs’ HoME Journa_, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


any circumstances, answer questions by mail. 


the ruin of your 
technic and kill the 
joy in your studies. 
Play pieces that are 
always a trifle harder 
than those you have 
completely mas- 
tered. Do not emu- 
late those who say, 
“T play already this 
or that,” without 
asking themselves 
“how” they play. 
Artistry depends 


upon the “how.” 
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- As Played by Josef Hofmann 


Fingered, edited and annotated by Mr. Hofmann, who, besides being one of the world’s greatest masters of the piano, is admittedly 
the most famous pupil of the great Rubinstein. 
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Copyright, 1916, by the Art Publication Society, of St. Louis, Missouri. 


A The tempo should be Strictly maintained throughout the entire composition to bring out the march-like effect. The beginning should be played with an extremely delicate touch to 
produce the illusion of great distance. 

B Here the tone may become more expressive. Notice the long crescendo which at C may be made even louder than forte. 

C The return of the first part should be soft, to produce a dynamic surprise. Play the triplet octaves and the four sixteenth octaves in the left hand with a limp wrist. 

D This part, down to E, should be played with a very even tone, carefully avoiding any crescendo. E With this measure begins the crescendo which reaches its fortissimo culmination at F. 

F Maintain this fortissimo, with its trumpet flourishes in the left hand, down to the letter G. The note D in the treble clef marked with an accent should be well emphasized. 

G Here the coda begins. The note D should sound plainly while the whole climax aims at the storming octaves in the left hand, which, played precipitately, lead to the two heavy chords 
which close the composition. With the exception of the coda, the third and fourth eighth-notes in the first and second measure of each phrase should be played staccato. 


: Note—This composition is one of a series which the Home JouRNAL will present, edited, fingered and revised by Leopold Godowsky, Josef Hofmann and other masters of the piano. It 

' will be seen that this composition is completely marked at each step for fingering, phrasing, pedaling and all other details of performance, so there is visualized to the student a complete method 

} of the correct rendition of this particular work. It is part of a comprehensive course of musical instruction now being prepared and published for music teachers and students by the Art 
Publication Society under the editorship-in-chief of Mr. Godowsky, who is the foremost living authority on piano technic and interpretation. 
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Told by Georgene the Lady” 


The Spring Storm 


Seer HE children stood in the window 
watching the rain as it fell in tor- 
| rents on the garden. Presently 
the lightning flashed through the 
| dark storm clouds and a peal of 
thunder was heard. 
“‘Oh,come awayfrom the win- 
dow, John!” gasped Jane. “Let 
us climb up on the bed, where we will be safe!” 

““Nonsense!” answered John. ‘‘Who told 
you that?” 

“Why, Mary did; and the last time I was 
over at her house playing, when it stormed her 
mother made us all climb up on a featherbed 
and stay there until the storm was over.” 

“Such sillies!’’ said John scornfully. ‘“‘ Mother 
would call that foolish.” 

“What is foolish, John?” asked Mrs. Martin, 
as she entered the room; and, when the children 
told her, she drew the frightened little Jane into 
her lap, saying: ‘‘Now we will all watch this 
wonderful storm together.” 

“But I’m afraid of that terrible thunder, 
mother; and what if the lightning should 
strike? It would kill us all and the house might 
catch on fire!” 

“Ves, dear, sometimes there are accidents; 
but we should not borrow trouble and be fright- 
ened and worried when we have no cause.”’ 

“Mother, what makes it thunder?” 

“The thunder comes from the air waves,”’ said 
Mrs. Martin. ‘‘ When the electricity passes from 
one cloud to another, or from the clouds down to 
the earth, it makes the air very hot and these 
heat waves start sound waves which we hear 
rumbling through the clouds, and we call this 
sound ‘thunder.’ Sometimes we hear one sharp 
clap of thunder, and then again we hear roar 
after roar as the sound waves echo and reécho 
from cloud to cloud, and then this sound comes 
rolling down to us, and it terrifies some people. 

‘““Now you know that sound takes much 
longer to travel to us than light does, and so 

‘we see the lightning flashing its zigzag course 
through the sky before we hear it echoed to us 
in the sound wave, or thunder. When there is a 
long time between the flash of the lightning and 
the roar of the thunder we know that the storm 
is really far away from us, and the farther the 
storm the longer it is between the flashes of 
lightning and the noise of the thunder.” 

“Oh, just see that lightning, Jane!” said 
John. ‘‘Wasn’t that glorious? It is like our 
fireworks on the Fourth of July.” 

“Yes; and now hear the thunder roll,” said 
Jane. ‘“‘ Why, it took a long time then, mother, 
so the storm must be far away.” 

“Yes, the storm is passing, and the clouds are 
breaking and soon the storm will be over.” 


ND look! The sun is shining right through 
the raindrops, and that means we shall have 
a rainbow,” shouted John. 

The children and their mother went out on 
the porch and watched the sky and there they 
saw, very faintly at first, a bow of light forming 
in the east. As they gazed the colors came out, 
and red and orange and yellow and green and 
blue and violet all blended one with another. 

“Oh, how beautiful, how beautiful!” cried 
little Jane, clapping her hands. ‘‘Is there a pot 
of gold at the end of the rainbow?” 

“Not real gold, for the gold of the rainbow 
means hope and happiness. No one can ever 
reach the end of a rainbow, dear; so, sometimes, 
when people desire that which is impossible 
they speak of the ‘gold at the end of the rain- 
bow.’ While we watch this bow of light, I will 
tell you a story about it. 

“Long, long ago there were many wicked 
people living upon the earth, who would not 
obey God. Now there was one very good man, 
named Noah, and God told Noah to build an 
ark and take his family and two of every kind of 
creature that dwelt upon the earth and go into 
this ark and live, while He sent a flood over all 
the land to punish these wicked people. 

“So Noah and his family and all the beasts 
and the birds lived in the ark while the rain fell 
until the waters covered the earth and all the 
wicked people were drowned. After along, long 
time the water went down again and Noah 
and his family and all the animals in the ark 
came out in safety to dwell upon the earth again. 

“Then Noah built an altar to 
God and prayed, thanking Him for 


“And the promise has held good; for, al- 
though there may be severe storms, which cause 
floods in some places, still there has never again 
been such a terrible flood covering all the earth. 

““Now when we see the rainbow in the sky we 
know that it is God’s promise to us that the 
storm has passed. So, Jane, we will not fear the 
storm clouds nor the lightning, for we know 
that God will protect us from all danger and 
harm; and we must trust in Him and never 
doubt His loving care for us. 

“We know that soon the storm clouds will 
pass away and God will cause the sun to shine 
down upon us; and when the sunbeams smile 
through the raindrops, then we shall see this 
bright bow of many colors as a message of hope 
and a token of love from our Heavenly Father, 
placed by Him in the sky to draw the thoughts 
of all His children from earth to heaven.” 


Legend of the Woodpecker 


esocaesoree INCE upon atime there was a lit- 
SS | tle old woman who lived all alone 
\) | in her little house near the forest. 
“|| She wore a tight-fitting black 
| | dress, and a white apron with a 
px74 | big bow and strings hanging down 

Pe: | behind, and on her head she wore 

ASN} a bright red cap. Now, as she 
had “alw ays lived all alone and had never 
thought of anyone but herself, she had grown 
very selfish indeed. 

One day, when she was baking some cakes, 
she heard a loud ‘‘ knock, knock, knock” at the 
door; and, when she opened the door, there 
stood an old man who looked worn and weary. 

‘May I come in and rest?” he asked. “‘I am 
tired and Iam very hungry; and will you please 
be kind enough to give me one of your cakes 
to eat?” 

The little old woman looked at her cakes and 
said: ‘‘These cakes are too large to give away 
to a beggarman, but I will bake you a small 
cake, if you care to wait.” 

“*T will wait,’’ answered the old man. 

So the old woman took a little bit of dough 
and put it in the oven, and the man sat by the 
fire and waited. The dough puffed and swelled, 
and, when she took it from the oven, the cake 
was so large that she put it away on her shelf 
and said: ‘‘This is much too large for you, but I 
will make you a smaller cake if you will wait.” 

“T will wait,” said the man. 

Then she took a very teeny-weeny bit of 
dough and made it into a cake, and the man sat 
by the fire and waited. 

But while it was in the oven this dough puffed 
and swelled until it was much larger than the 
other cake. When the little old woman saw 
what a fine big cake she had she was more 
greedy than ever, and she put it up on her shelf 
in the pantry and said: ‘This cake is large 
enough for a feast; it is much too good for a beg- 
gar. I have no food for youatall; so go out to 
the forest and look under the bark of the trees. 
Maybe there you can find something to eat.” 


‘t the old man was very angry indeed. 
**Vou are too selfish to be a woman,” he said. 
‘*4 woman should be generous and good, but 
you are unkind and cruel; so you may no longer 
live in this house and enjoy this warm fire and 
food. Hereafter you shall build your home in 
the tree tops, and you will search for your food 
boring into the bark of the trees.” 

The old traveler drew his cloak about him and 
disappeared as suddenly as he had come. 

And then a strange thing happened to the old 
woman: She grew smaller and smaller; her 
arms became wings; her toes were changed into 
claws; her nose and mouth became a bill; her 
red cap became red feathers, her black dress 
black feathers; and her white apron and bow 
and apronstrings were turned into white feath- 
ers—and there she was, changed into a bird. 

She spread her wings and flew up the chimney 
and far away into the forest. She lives in a nest 
in a hollow tree, and you can see her any day 
running up and down the tree trunk searching 
for her dinner. If you listen you can hear her 
hammering, R-r-r—r-r-r—r-r-r-r—rap-a-tap- 
tap R-r-r-r-r—rap-a-tap-tap,”’ at the tree 
trunks as she bores into the bark for her food. 

For, you must know, this selfish old woman 
was changed into a red-headed woodpecker. 


Mother Love 


Ry|ONG, long ago, there lived in 
Rome a good mother named Cor- 
nelia. She was the daughter of 
the great Roman general Scipio, 
‘| who, because he had conquered 

| Africa, was called ‘ Africanus.” 
| Her husband was a great and 
good man named Tiberius Grac- 
chus, and they had two sons and one daughter. 

After her husband died Cornelia lived for her 
children, and their education was carried on 
under her direction. She had Greek tutors 
teach her boys in all the noble arts, and, as the 
boys heard the tales of the Greek heroes, they 
were anxious to do brave deeds, for they felt 
that the greatest thing a man could do was to 
lay down his life for his country. 

Their mother studied and read with them and 
often she told them of their brave grandfather 
and of their noble father, and she said: “My 
sons, men now honor me because I am the 
daughter of the great general, Scipio Africanus, 
but I trust that in time they will honor me for 
being the mother of the Gracchi.” 

The boys, filled with her spirit of patriotism, 
answered: ‘‘ Mother, we trust that at some time 
we, like our grandfather and our father, may be 
called upon to serve the country.” 

The elder son, Tiberius, was nine years older 
than his brother Caius, and his mother often 
said: ‘‘You are the elder, and, if you do that 
which is right your younger brother will choose 
the right also and follow in your footsteps.” 

At one time the king of Egypt asked Cornelia 
to marry him, but she refused to be a queen and 
have great riches and wear a crown and costly 
robes and gems. 

““No,”’ she said, ‘‘my life belongs to my chil- 
dren; I would rather be a good mother than the 
wealthiest queen in all the lard.” 


NE day a friend came to visit the mother, 

and, when the younger boy noted the gor- 
geous gown and jewels worn by the visitor, he 
said to his brother: ‘‘Our mother does not wear 
rings on her fingers, nor bracelets, nor necklaces; 
she does not even wear a gold band in her hair— 
yet look at her friend in all her glittering gems! 
Why does not our mother wear jewels?” 

“Mother does not need gems to make her 
more beautiful,” answered the loyal son. 

Then the mother sent for her sons and they 
were permitted to dine with her and her friend 
out in the garden. After dinner a servant 
brought a golden casket and placed it before the 
guest, and, opening it, the guest showed them 
her gems. She had strings of priceless pearls as 
white and fleecy as the clouds that floated over- 
head; sapphires as blue as the summer skies; 
rubies as red as the roses in their garden, while 
her opals glowed with many lights and the dia- 
monds sparkled in the sunlight. 

“Oh, how beautiful, how wonderful!” gasped 
the two boys in delight. 

Then the guest turned to Cornelia and said: 
“*My friend I see you wear no jewels; but surely 
you own gems; will you show me, dear Cor- 
nelia, where are your jewels?” 

Then Cornelia drew her sons to her, and, put- 
ting an arm about each, she threw back her 
head and said proudly: ‘‘These are my jewels.”’ 

The sons never forgot that scene in the garden. 

“Our mother shall be proud of us,’’ they said, 
“Cand we will be true to her teaching.” 

And when they were men they became great 
leaders in Rome. 

The older brother, as he traveled about, saw 
that the poor people were oppressed by the rich, 
and he tried to establish a law whereby the 
nobles would be obliged to give up some of their 
land and riches to these poor people. But the 
Romans were not ready to listen to this re- 
former, and Tiberius laid down his life for the 
cause of liberty; for he was killed by a mob at 
the Temple of Jupiter. 

A few years later his younger brother, Caius, 
tried, as he had always done, to follow in his 
brother’s footsteps and carry out his brother’s 
ideas to right certain wrongs and give freedom 
and justice to the poor; but he also sacrificed his 
life for the people and was killed. 

When the people realized all that these lead- 
ers had tried to do for them, they placed a 
statue in Rome in honor of these two brothers, 
and later, when Cornelia died, the 
Roman citizens had her statue 


saving them from the flood. And 
God spoke kindly to Noah and 
promised him that He would never 
again send such a flood. He gave 
Noah a token and put it upin the 
sky where Noah and all his family 
could see it, and this token, or 
promise, that God gave Noah was 
the rainbow. 


and guides to their reading. 
stamped envelopes with your requests. 
Faulkner, in care of THE LapiEs’ HomME JouRNAL, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


OTE—Miss Faulkner will be glad to send to parents 
and teachers, upon request, lists of books for children 
Kindly inclose addressed, 
Address Miss 


placed where all might see it; and 
on it were engraved the words: 
“Cornelia, the mother of the 
Gracchi.”’ 

And, although this happened 
many years ago, we like to tell 
the story today, for we know that 
the most precious thing in all the 

world is mother love. 
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| Made for the 
| By Louise Brigham 


AUTHOR OF “BOX FURNITURE” AND DIRECTOR OF THE HOME THRIFT ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK CITY 


The Baby’s Rocking Rabbit Was Made From a Heavy Pack- 
ing Case. The Seat Wasa Bean Box, the Rein a Clothesline 


Done to a turn 


Yes, and this handsome cake 
was baked quicker, easier and 
more uniformly than ever before. 

Baking is a new story entirely with- 
these beautiful Pyrex glass dishes. 
The hottest oven cannot break 
them. 

You can look right through 
the dish and see the food while 
it bakes, and you needn't touch the 
dish until the baking is done. 

The food bakes more evenly, and 
retains its flavor better because Pyrex 
glass transmits the heat perfectly for 

j baking. Your food is never 
This Shows the Baby’s Chair 
When it is Closed burned. 

It is baked faster as well as better. 
You save time and fuel. 

Pyrex dishes do not chip, craze nor flake. 
They do not absorb grease nor odors. They 


Made From One Crate and Found of 
Great Service to the Busy Mother 


A Sanitary Chair Which Was 
Made From a Soap Box 


are tough and stand rough handling. They are 
easy to wash, as food does not stick nor bum 
on, and every speck is seen at a glance. 

All this saves time and labor, and insures 
absolute cleanliness.’ 


HE clothes stand 
is most convenient 
when dressing and un- 
dressing the baby. It 
is easily moved from 
place to place. It was 
made from a strong 
crate which was bought 
for ten cents. 


Trade Mark Reg 


Glass Dishes 


A Cradle for Those Who Still Believe in Rock- f e 
ee or Baking 


Isn’t This a Dear Little Crib? You Can See How 
Simply it is Constructed 


Many shapes and sizes, ranging in 
price from the Ramekins at 12!4c. 
to the large Casserole at $2. 


Suitable mountings are now obtainable through the 
eaiers. 
Ask your department, china or hardware store to 
get these Pyrex Glass Dishes for you—or write to any 
A Most Convenient and Comfortable Chair, With one of the following stores and they will supply you: 


a Broad Space in Front for Toys Gimbel Bros., Lewis & Conger, New York; 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago; Gimbel Bros., 
Wright, Tyndale & Van Roden, Philadelphia; 
Famous & Barr, St. Louis; Jordan Marsh Co., 
Graham & Streeter, Boston; Emporium, San Fran- 
cisco; Maison Blanche, New Orleans; Hochschild, 
Kohn, Baltimore; Frederick Loeser, Brooklyn; Wm. 
Hengerer, Buffalo; John Shillito, Cincinnati; Geo. 
H. Bowman, Cleveland; Schoedinger-Marr, Colum- 
bus; Rike-Kumler, Dayton; Denver D. G. Co., 
Denver; Harris-Emery, Des Moines; J. L. Hudson, 
Detroit; H. C. Meacham, Fort Worth; Brown & 
Thompson, Hartford; L. S. Ayres, Indianapolis; 
Emery-Bird-Thayer, Kansas City; Bullock’s, Los 
Angeles; Stewart D. G. Co., Louisville; Gimbel 
Brothers, Milwaukee; L. S. Donaldson, Minne- 
apolis; Lebeck Bros., Nashville; L. Bamberger, 
Newark; Edward Malley, New Haven; Kerr D. G. 
Co., Oklahoma City; Orchard & Wilhelm, Omaha; 
Quackenbush, Paterson; Block & Kuhl, Peoria; 
Joseph Horne, Pittsburgh ; Olds, Wortman & King, 
Portland; Shepard Co., Providence; Dives, Pomeroy 
& Stewart, Reading; Miller & Rhoads, Richmond; 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr, Rochester; Keith-O’Brien, 
Salt Lake City; Frederick & Nelson, Seattle; 
Crescent, Spokane; Schunemann & Evans, St. 
Paul; Dey Bros., Syracuse; Hudson’s Bay Co., 
Vancouver; Woodward & Lothrop, Washington; 
Hudson’s Bay Co., Winnipeg; Clark-Sawyer, 


A Baby House or Yard Saves the Busy Mother 
Much Anxious Watching 


BOVE is a high 
chair arranged for 
mealtime. The picture 
next to it shows how 
the same chair is used 
for playtime. On the 
left and right are 
the baby’s bath tables; 
the one on the left 
slides under the other 
when not in use. The 
pitcher fits into the 
upright compartment. 
The smaller table holds es 
soap, brush, cup and e 
powder, while the larger 
one holds towels of 


| Worcester. 
| | CORNING GLASS WORKS 
Est. 1868. Corning, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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rom Boxes ~ 


COPYRIGHT BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


r NHE “joy month of the year” is what John 
Burroughs calls the time when ‘onward 
sweeps the tide of May.” For ages the 

first day of May, with varied significances and 

associations, has been one of frolic in some 
form; indeed the date of the institution of May 
games during the Middle Ages cannot be traced. 

The prettiest and least foolish of the May- 

Day customs are being revived more extensively 

each year and, because of weather conditions, 

May festivities may with propriety be held any 

time during the month. The May basket has a 

pretty sentimentality that is akin to the valen- 

tine, and the graceful twining of the Maypole is 
always looked upon with pleasure. Typical 

May-Day frolics call for space, and for this rea- 

son a school gymnasium and the large social 

room of a church are desirable places. 


ERE are a few suggestions for the use of 

available May-Day material: For sixteen 
young ladies, small girls or boys and girls a very 
pretty “‘Maypole Drill, With Song,”’ may be exe- 
cuted by having the Maypole about twelve feet 
long with two wheels at the top, which will 
revolve. The lower wheel should be about eight 
inches in diameter, the upper wheel about twelve 
inches, a pin being run through both wheels so 
they can easily rotate. The pole ought to be at 
least six or eight inches in diameter—larger, if 
possible. It may be covered with gilt or colored 
paper and is screwed to the floor. 

The sashes or ribbons may be made of bunt- 
ing of different colors, and should be fastened 
to the wheels so the different colors alternate. 
The sashes should be several feet longer than 
the distance from the top of the pole to the floor; 
about six yards is a good length. 

A pretty effect is obtained by having the girls 
on the inside and the boys on the outside, if 
both take part in the drill. 

The drill is closed with the Maypole song: 


All around the Maypole in a happy ring, 
All around the Maypole you can hear us sing. 


A more elaborate affair is ‘The May-Queen 
March and Crowning.”’ For this exercise fifteen 
girls and thirteen boys will be needed. A throne 
for the queen is required, which is surmounted 
by an arch ornamented with flowers and ever- 
green. The Maypole also plays a part in this 
exercise, and the making of May baskets, the 
crowning of the queen, and so on, make a pretty 
and interesting entertainment. 

A similar entertainment is ‘‘ The May Queen.” 
This may be presented in schoolroom or parlor, 
and presents, first, the choosing of a queen; and, 
second, her crowning because she “ helped every- 
one” and “liked everyone.” 

Another May-Day Drill brings in the twelve 
months of the year in costume. In the finale all 
the months, with ribbons in their hands, en- 
circle the Maypole until their ribbons are 
wound, when the queen, carrying the pole, leads 
the procession away. 

A May-Day Exercise is really a prolonged 
dialogue interspersed with a few choruses. At 
the close of this exercise Mr. Weathercock 
brings the Maypole forward and all the par- 
ticipants join hands and encircle the Maypole, 
singing to the tune of ‘‘ Buy a Broom”: 

The robin just whispered: ‘‘Oh, springtime is 
coming, 

The flowers’ gay banners are all now unfurled; 
And down in the meadows the bees are a-humming, 

For springtime, fair springtime, is running the 

world.” 

If it were desired to hold a large money- 
making affair, any one of the foregoing features 
could be a part of it, given either indoors or out. 
On such an occasion the name for the bazaar 
might be the old English phrase, ‘“‘A-Maying on 
the Green.”’ The bazaar could include as many 
novel features as one might desire. Flower 
sales, so popular in the spring, could be a part 
of such a huge entertainment, and floral booths 
of all kinds used to display the goods for sale. 


MAY WALK isa good idea for a home party 

or a church social and one that can be de- 

veloped along any line one may choose. The 
invitations might read: 


Take a May Walk and come to the Social Hall of 
Church on Friday evening. 


The hall must bear evidence of the oldtime 
“Gathering of May,” in that it must be deco- 
rated with blossoms, either real or made for 


By Virginia Hunt 


the occasion, such as dogwood, cherry blossom, 
wistarias, etc. In addition to the floral enter- 
tainment the room must be arranged as much 
like an outdoor scene as possible, with ham- 
mocks, lawn benches, etc. 

As the dairymaid figured largely in the old- 
time May-Day celebration, a dairy supper would 
be very appropriate to serve. In the center of a 
large table should be placed an old-fashioned 
milk jar filled with daisies or clover blossoms. 
The salted nuts, olives, etc., could be served in 
small milk pans, the ice cream in toy milk pails, 
and so on. 

If the company is small enough to permit the 
giving of a souvenir to each person, these toy 
milk pails might be painted in imitation of the 
popular peasant work, having a spray of butter- 
cups or daisies on the side of each. The menu for 
such a dairy supper would be as follows: 


Cream of Asparagus Soup 
Sliced Ham Cottage Cheese Creamed Potatoes 
Milk Rolls With Butter 
Yellow and White Fruit Salad Cheese Straws 
Ice Cream Whipped Cream Cake 
Iced Milk Buttermilk 


For those who wish to entertain in the home 
and are deterred by insufficient table accessories 
a simple yet interesting entertainment may be 
arranged by extending the following invitation: 


Oh, would’st thou a-Maying go? 
The woodland calls—each tree, each leaf, 
The tender flowerets woo thee. Lo, 
Violets blue and yellow crocus half asleep 
Stand waiting decked, in gaudy show! 
Then come with me to the forest glade, 
And our Beltane fires we'll light this day 
*Neath the waving green of blithesome May. 


Where a tree-dotted lawn is available it might 
be furnished with rustic seats and small plank 
tables and the guests received there. Where the 
weather necessitates remaining indoors, here 
again the interior should be made as outdoorlike 
as possible. The arrival of a white-aproned but- 
ler with a huge picnic hamper upon his arm 
should be a signal for the guests to find their 
places by the cards attached to tiny May bas- 
kets which have been made for the occasion. 

The menu may be served in picnic style: 
wooden plates, inexpensive cutlery and tin cups. 
A May Breakfast may be the term by which the 
entertainment is designated. A tasty meal of 
fried chicken and accompaniments may be served. 


| pion either the church social or the home 
party, indoors or out, games pertaining to 
nature will be most apropos. Among entertain- 
ment novelties published for the convenience 
and help of a perplexed hostess are puzzle stories 
which come in sets of one dozen, with a key for 
the hostess, attractively done up in a paper 
folder. These puzzle stories include: 

“Fine Feathers, a Bird of a Story.’”’” Names 
of well-known birds written in the blanks com- 
plete this “‘ flight of fancy.” 

‘*A Blooming Yarn.”’ With one or two excep- 
tions the names which are to be fitted into the 
blanks left in this flowery romance are of the 
flowers themselves, while the others are names 
of plants. Only well-known, common names are 
used, as the game is not intended for professional 
horticulturists. 

“Wood You Believe It?” is another game in 
this series. In this the names of well-known 
trees are written in the spaces left for them. 

These puzzle stories come at twenty-five 
cents a set and are so attractively arranged that 
I do not hesitate to recommend them for the 
use of any hostess desiring a novelty. 

A Frolic in Birdland will provide entertain- 
ment for a whole evening. Planned on simple 
but unusual lines, an evening with the birds not 
only insures a genuine good time but may per- 
form a service by arousing in the participants a 
desire for closer acquaintance with the songsters, 
whom most of us know only as “birds.” 

The room in which the social is held should 
also be transformed to resemble a woodland 
scene as closely as possible. If the ceiling is sup- 
ported by pillars let them be covered with 
crumpled brown tissue paper to represent bark, 
and to these simulated tree trunks fasten natu- 
ral branches covered with paper leaves and 
flowers, such as those of the dogwood. 

From crépe paper in bird design cut out 
the birds, all of which represent different 


Ly Frolics N 


species—and mount them on cardboard, cover- 
ing the backs with plain paper of the predomi- 
nating color. By padding with cotton the birds 
can be made to appear quite lifelike when placed 
amid the tree branches and shrubbery. Cover 
the electric lights with flower shades. 


| pe the first part of the evening be devoted to 
appropriate games, for which three long 
“picnic” tables should be provided. The table- 
cloths may be of paper, decorated with appliqué 
borders of the cut-out birds, and the same 
tables will answer later for serving refreshments. 

Divide the players into three groups, and at 
the expiration of twenty minutes ring a bell asa 
signal for each set to move to the next table. 

At table Number One Bird Riddles are to be 
solved, each player receiving a copy of the fol- 
lowing list, with the request to write down the 
names of the birds represented: 


(1) Used in fence building. 

(2) A popular vegetable and a barnyard fowl. 
(3) What an angry bird would do to his mate. 
(4) Depressed, and a slang term for a country 


rson. 

(5) An old-fashioned utensil immortalized in one 
of Longfellow’s most famous poems. 

(6) What a burglar was doing when discovered. 

(7) To peddle. 

(8) Less than the whole, and a long range of hills. 

(9) An instrument for driving horses, without 
means, and a Christian name. 

core The period of darkness, not out, and a high 
wind. 

(11) A monarch and an angler. 

(12) A nickname, an exclamation, and part of a 
chain. 

(13) An outbuilding, and to engulf. 

(14) Peevish, and what we dfead the first of the 
month. 

(15) A tree, an insect product, and part of a bird. 

Key: (1) Rail. (2) Peacock. (3) Woodpecker 
(would peck her). (4) Blue Jay. (5) Crane. (6) 
Robin (robbin’). (7) Hawk. (8) Partridge. (9) 
Whippoorwill. (10) Nightingale. (11) Kingfisher. 
(12) Bobolink. (13) Barn Swallow. (14) Crossbill. 
(15) Cedar Waxwing. 

“Couplets” may test the ingenuity of those 
at the second table. The missing words to be 
supplied are names of birds, and each, of course, 
must rime with the last word of the companion 
line of each couplet. The appended list may 
easily be extended if desired: 

(1) The foolish bats all sleep till dark, 
But with the sunrise wakes the ——, 


(2) And sings divinely all the day; 
So different from the harsh-voiced ——. 


(3) Or, naming one that’s less unpleasant, 
The gleaming, gorgeous 


(4) Beside the latter’s shining mail 
How dull appears the sober ——! 


(5) And likewise how the modest -—, 
Is by the peacock put to blush. 


(6) The crane’s a stately mannered fowl, 


Though kinder far’s the —— ——. 
(7) Yet where, I pray, would even she be 
Compared with gentle, winsome ——? 


(8) But would you risk a sounding thwack, or 
A vicious pinch, just tease a : 

(9) And never lose a chance to strike 
A well-aimed blow at wicked ——. 


(10) The loss of much delight you’re riskin’, 
Unless you're friendly with the 


(11) And, if you’d know a perfect darling, 
Just scrape acquaintance with the 


(12) But, should you ask a hungry toiler, 
He'll say: ‘‘Give me a well-cooked ——. 


Key: (1) Lark. (2) Jay. (3) Golden Pheasant. 
(4) Quail. (5) Thrush. (6) Downy Owl. (7) Phoebe. 
(8) Macaw. (9) Shrike. (10) Siskin. (11) Starling. 
(12) Broiler. 


At the third table slips of blank paper are dis- 
tributed and a collection of numbered prints of 
birds passed from hand to hand for identifica- 
tion, the names—correspondingly numbered 
being written on theslips. After all three groups 
have received this test the names may be read 
aloud and the lists corrected. Suitable prints 
may be obtained for a few cents a dozen. 


“THE tables will now be cleared for supper— 

served, of course, in picnicfashion. Partners 
may be found by matching heads and bodies of 
birds cut from the crépe paper previously men- 
tioned, mounted on thin cardboard, and the 
heads cut off, each at a different angle. 

The second half of the evening’s entertain- 
ment may be of program character. Solos or 
part songs, and vocal and instrumental records 
of spring, birds and outdoor themes, will round 
out a thoroughly enjoyable evening. 


NOTE —Miss Hunt is always glad to help the girls plan their home parties, and will be pleased to send further suggestions upon request, accompanied by 
an addressed, stamped envelope sent to Miss Virginia Hunt, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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By Sam Loyd— Fifty 


THE GOVERNMENT 
HEREBY CONVENS 
UNTO COL. JOHN 
WALKER, RIGHT 
AND TITLE TO 
THE LAND ON 
BOTH SIDES OF 
THE RIVER 


al’s 


ONLY TWo } 
HUNDRED 
DOLLARS 


Liquid Veneer is wonder- 
ful for preserving the clean, 
fresh beauty of white 
enamel. Try it. 


? 5 Dust Cloth 


Given 
To You! 

Present the coupon 
printed below to your dealer 
next Friday (or any Friday) 
and he will give you, WITH- 
OUT CHARGE, a fine, 
large, 25c L-V Crepette 
Dust Cloth, provided you 
purchase at the same time a 


Anderson Blunt Corse Early Garfield Halleck Imoden Logan Peck Seymour Warren ! 
Averill Bragg. Cobb Evans Gillmore Hancock Jones McClellan Price Shields * Wheeler 50c bottle of iN 
Baird Burnside Couch Ewell Granger Hill Kearney Meade Reno Stone Wood i 
Banks Butler Crook Forrest Grant Hood Keyes Mosby Russell Sumner Wool i 
Beauregard Carter Davis Fremont Green Hunter King Nelson Scott Thomas Wright ii 


What Civil-War Generals are These? 


generals in the, Civil War. Do you sup- 
pose that you can discover what generals 
they are? 

For the complete set of correct answers and 
the best suggestion of a subject for a future puz- 
zle page will be given a first prize of $15. For 
the next best set of correct answers and sugges- 
tion will be given a second prize of $10. For the 
next best set of answers and suggestion will be 
given the third prize of $5. For the twenty next 
best sets of correct answers and suggestions will 
be given 20 one-dollar prizes. 

The competition closes on May 20, which 
means that all letters in competition must be 
posted not later than that date. 


vent of the above pictures represents /wo 


The answers and prize winners will be given 
in the August HoME JOURNAL. 
All the generals represented are to be found 
in the above list. 
Write your answers and suggestion on one 
side of one sheet of paper and address it to 
Sam Loyp, PuzzLeE EpIToRr 
TuHE LApiEs’ HomME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


February Prize Winners 


First PrizeE—Amy A. RITTER, Pennsylvania 
SECOND PRIZE—-JOHN B. Gooprick, Wisconsin 
TuirRD PRizE— Mrs. Howarp H. MARTIN, Texas 
OTHER PrizeEs—Mrs. L. G. Cook, California; Mrs. 
Elsie P. Sharpe, District of Columbia; Mrs. Ellen Fay, 


Iowa; Carlota Van Buskirk, New Jersey; Alice G. 
Conklin, New York; Mrs. J. H. McKinley, Massachu- 
setts; Mabel B. Nesbit, Alabama; Mrs. Emerson H. 
George, Georgia; John W. Griggs, 2d, New Jersey; 
Mrs. R. B. Meisenhelder, Pennsylvania; Irene G. 
Reifsnyder, Pennsylvania; Mrs. N. G. Buxton, Ohio; 
Dr. T. C. Smith, Arkansas; Frank M. Smith, Jr., South 
Carolina; Isabelle B. Somerville, West Virginia; Dor- 
othy Delano-Osborne, Colorado; Mrs. Charles N. 
Crockett, Kentucky; Marie Graves, New York; Mrs. 
Frank W. Evans, Ohio; Nellie B. Whitaker, Idaho. 


Answers to the February Puzzles 


1— CHEYENNE, WYOMING; BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
2—SALEM, OREGON; LITTLE Rock, ARKANSAS 

3— RICHMOND, VIRGINIA; CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
4—Botsk, IDAHO; LANSING, MICHIGAN 

5— ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND; INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
6—COLUMBuUs, OHIO; LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Flossie Fisher’s Funnies 
By Helene and Vera Nyce 


AY DAY, and Flossie and her friends 
had planned the loveliest picnic, with 
a Maypole, and Flossie, of course, to be 
crowned queen! Can you tell the story from the 
pictures? If not, we shall be glad to tell it to 
you, and, if you wish, to send you some dear 
little pigs in outline te cut out and color, and a 
pig pen to color and paste together, if you will 
send us a stamped, addressed envelope to re- 
turn them in. 
In a school in Ohio a teacher, who has formed 
of her whole class a Flossie Fisher Club, tells us 


that each month she cuts the Flossie page from 
the Home JourNAL and hangs it on her black- 
board for the children to see. Before school all 
the little first-grade children eagerly gather 
around it and tell the story of the pictures to 
each other. Those children write such amusing 
stories, and we always like to read them; but we 
are just as glad to have our boys and girls write 
on any other subject which they may choose. 
Bear in mind, however, that your story must 
be entirely your own in thought, and you may 
choose your own subject. 


There will be thirty prizes of one dollar each 
for the best stories sent us, and the twenty boys 
and girls whose stories are second best will have 
their names on the Roll of Honor. Be sure to 
send with your story a stamped, addressed en- 
velope for reply, and send not later than May 
15 to 

HELENE AND VERA NYCE 
OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


(Wonderful for Dusting) 


The L-V Dust Cloth, which 
is now used in over a million 
homes, is treated with Liquid 
Veneer, recognized everywhere 
as the one SAFE and DE- 
PENDABLE preparation for 
cleaning, polishing and renew- 
ing pianos, furniture and 
woodwork. 


Liquid Veneer leaves no oily 
film. It dries instantly, pro- 
duces a beautiful lustre and 
removes dust, spots and stains 
ALL AT ONE TIME. 


Take advantage of this un- 
usual offer. Present the cou- 
pon to your dealer, either 
grocery, drug, hardware, paint 
or furniture, next Friday (or 
any Friday), buy a 50c bottle 
of LiquidVeneer 
(which con- 
tains THREE 
TIMES as 
much as the 25c 
size), and you 
will receive a 
25c L-V Dust 
Cloth, WITH- 
OUT CHARGE. 
Just clip the 
coupon now. 


Buffalo Specialty 
Company 
Liquid Veneer, recom- 


mended by automobile Buffalo, N. Y. 
manufacturers and U. S. A. 


dealers, will preserve 


the mirror-like gloss Bridgeburg Ont 


of the machine's fin- 


ish—not oily—does Canada 
not gather dust. 


L-V Dust Cloth Coupon 


This coupon, when signed by you and presented 
to a Liquid Veneer dealer on any Friday, is re- 
deemable for an L-V Dust Cloth with the pur- 
chase of a 50c bottle of Liquid Veneer. 


Name 


the bearer a 50c bottle of Liquid Veneer. Send 
us the coupon and you will receive a Dust Cloth 
free for your customer. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


L. H. J.—10 
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The First Shortcake of the Season— 
Make It a Triumph Like This 


Epa family is eagerly waiting for the | then make the crust with Crisco so you can 


first strawberry shortcake of the season. be sure that it is the flakiest, lightest, tast- 
From youngest to oldest they all expect a __iest possible. | 
real treat. A Crisco shortcake is good through and 


Don’t disappoint them. Gct the biggest, | through. The crust, no less than the berries, 
sweetest, most luscious berries you can buy; —_ makes it a real delicacy. 


RISCO 


for Fryin fon Shortenin 
Por C Cake Making. 


All baking is improved by using Crisco. It is a real pleasure to work 
with this purely vegetable shortening so surely does it aid in the produc- 
tion of appetizing, tasteful, wholesome foods. Crisco is given exclusive pref- 
erence in millions of homes because of its unfailing purity and uniformity. 


Strawberry Shortcake 
How to Make the Wholesome and Appetizing Crisco Kind 


3 cupfuls flour 8 tablespoonfuls Crisco 
14 teaspoonful salt 1 egg 
5 teaspoonfuls baking powder 1 cupful milk 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar 11% pints berries 
1 cupful whipped cream [Use level measurements | 


Sift flour, salt, baking powder and sugar together. Cut in the Crisco using two knives. Add 
well-beaten egg, then the milk a little at a time and mix with a knife. Divide in two lots—toss 
on floured board, pat out gently to 4% inch in thickness and bake on two well-Criscoed pans in 
hot oven about ten minutes. Cool, then pile berries on half, put on other half and cover with 
whipped cream and garnish with whole berries. 


Recipes for other shortcakes and many dainty dishes will be found among the 615 
of Marion Harris Neil’s selection in A ‘‘Calendar of Dinners.’’ This handsome, 
cloth-bound, illustrated, gold-stamped book deserves a place in every house- 
keeper’s library. It also contains 365 dinner menus and the interesting Story of 
Crisco. Write for it, addressing Dept. D-5, The Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, enclosing five 2-cent stamps. A paper- 
bound edition, without the “Calendar of Dinners’’ but with 
250 recipes, is free. 
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PONGE CAKES, yes, the good old-fashioned sponge cakes, are the basis of the 
twenty-four delicious desserts that I give you this month. Master the making of 
this one recipe and you will have a stand-by which will respond even on short notice. 

Use fresh and cold eggs. Sift the flour before measuring it, and return it to the sifter. 
Line your pan with brown paper and grease. Beat up your eggs in a shallow bowl, witha 
very light wire egg whip such as you can buy for five cents. Many separate their eggs for 


THE NEW 
Poy a Section Reflecting the New Labor and Money Saving Methods inthe Home =~ 


2 By Mrs. Anna B. Scott 


beating, but I do not find it necessary. Add the sugar and salt, and beat all together for 
fifteen minutes. Sift the flour over the entire top of the eggs and sugar at one time, and | 
fold it in very lightly. Pour into the pan and quickly place in the center of the oven. 

Layer cakes and jelly rolls can be baked in a hot oven, but loaf sponge cakes require 
a slow oven. Dust the top of the cake with pulverized or granulated sugar as soon as 
you take it from = oven, and remove it from the pan. 


CUT ON LINES AND PASTE ON CARDS FOR CONVENIENT USE IN THE KITCHEN 


Plain Loaf Sponge Cake 


REAK the five eggs into a bowl; add one cupful of sugar and a pinch of salt, and beat for fifteen 

minutes. Sift the flour and add to the eggs and sugar, folding in very lightly; do not beat after 
adding the flour. Line a pan nine inches square, or a brick pan, with paper, pour in the mixture, and 
bake for forty minutes. Flavor to taste. 


Strawberry Sponge Cake 


IX as for the Loaf Sponge Cake, but bake in two pans instead of one, for twenty minutes. When 

baked and cooled, and just before mealtime, spread the bottom layer with jelly, and fill with 
whole strawberries which have been washed and dried. Cover with pulverized sugar. Put on the top 
layer and cover with meringue or whipped cream. Add the berries, and dust with sugar. For the 
meringue use the whites of two eggs, whipped until dry and mixed with two tablespoonfuls of granulated 
sugar. Put in a moderate oven for the meringue to dry. 


Coconut Sponge Cake 


GAIN mix as for Loaf Sponge Cake. Line three cake tins with brown paper; pour in the mixture, 
and bake for fifteen minutes. Dust the top with sugar. Put together with icing. To make the 
coconut icing, boil one cupful of sugar with a third of a cupful of water until it spins a thread. Beat the 
whites of two eggs until dry; then add the boiling sugar slowly, beating all the time. When cold, add 
two-thirds of the coconut and spread between the layers. Sprinkle the rest of the coconut over the top. 


Jelly Roll 


REAK the five eggs into a shallow bowl; add one cupful of sugar and a pinch of salt, and beat for 
fifteen minutes. Sift one cupful of flour twice and fold in lightly. Line a shallow pan, ten by eighteen 
inches, with brown paper; put in a hot oven and bake for ten minutes. Dust the top liberally with 
sugar. Turn out on acake cloth; wet the paper with cold water so it can be removed easily; then spread 
with a tart, red jelly and roll quickly the long way. Roll in cloth and let it stand for thirty minutes. 


Cocoa Roll 


HIS is mixed as for Jelly Roll. Dust with sugar before turning out; remove the paper, spread the 

cocoa mixture over it, and roll while warm. To make the cocoa mixture: Put half a cupful of cocoa, 
one cupful of confectioners’ sugar and one teaspoonful of salt into a bowl; add half a cupful of boiling 
water, and stir until smooth and thick. Sometimes the sugar does not thicken as much as at other times, 
in which case add more. 


Crushed Strawberry Sponge Cake 


IX as for Jelly Roll. Line a baking sheet, ten by twelve inches, with paper; pour on the mixture, 

and bake for ten minutes. Dust the top with sugar, turn out on a cake cloth, and, to remove the 
paper from the bottom, wet it with cold water. Cut the cake into two-inch squares. Wash, hull and 
crush two cupfuls of strawberries; add one cupful of sugar, mix well, and spread over the cake. Whip 
half a pint of cream, and put one tablespoonful on each cake; garnish with one large strawberry. 


Coffee Sponge Cake 


REAK the five eggs into a bowl; add one cupful of sugar and a pinch of salt; beat for fifteen minutes; 

sift the flour and fold in very lightly. Line a baking sheet with paper, pour on the mixture and bake 

fifteen minutes. Dust with pulverized sugar. Put together with a coffee icing made of two tablespoonfuls 
of hot coffee mixed with four tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar and a teaspoonful of butter. 


Orange Sponge Cake 


IX as for Coffee Sponge Cake. Line a pan, about five by ten inches, with paper, and bake ina 

moderate oven for forty minutes; dust the top with pulverized sugar; turn out on paper, and remove 
the paper from the bottom by wetting it with cold water. Put two tablespoonfuls of orange juice and 
one tablespoonful of lemon juice into a bowl; add half a cupful of pulverized sugar; rub smooth; then 
add the melted butter and half a cupful of the sugar, and spread on the cake. 


Filled Sponge Cake 


AKE the regular Sponge-Cake batter in a Turk’s-head or tube pan. When a day old cut off the top 
crust, half an inch thick, and remove the center, leaving a shell about one inchthick. Fill this with a 
cupful of whipped cream, into which one cupful of strained and sweetened apple sauce has been folded. 
Put on the top, and place the remainder of the filling on this. Sprinkle with nuts and garnish with jelly. 


Small Cakes to Serve With Peaches and Whipped Cream 


liper five eggs into a bowl; add one cupful of sugar, and beat for fifteen minutes. Sift one cupful 
of flour; add to the eggs and sugar and fold in very lightly. Brush gem pans with butter, put a 
spoonful of the mixture into each, and bake for from eight to ten minutes. Serve with crushed peaches 
around the cakes and a spoonful of whipped cream on top of each. 


Peach Dainty 


UT four slices of cake in an earthenware dish. Put two canned or fresh peaches in the center, and cover 

with a sauce made as follows: Separate an egg; beat the yolk until light, and add one cupful of peach 
sirup or of crushed fresh peaches; add sugar to taste; place in a moderate oven for from twelve to fifteen 
minutes until the sauce is firm. Remove, place two peaches on the top, and put a teaspoonful of meringue 
on the top of each peach; dry in the oven. Serve very cold. 


Sponge-Cake Fritters With Currant Jelly 


AKE a batter of one egg, half a cupful of milk, half a cupful of flour, one teaspoonful of baking 

powder and a pinch of salt. Dip slices of stale sponge cake into this batter, and fry in deep, hot fat. 
Remove from the fat with a wire egg whip, when they have become brown, and drain on tissue toweling. 
Serve with tart jelly. The oil or fat in which the fritters are fried may be saved and used again. 


Sponge Gems 


REAK the five eggs into a bowl; add acupful of sugar and a pinch of salt, and beat for fifteen minutes. 

Sift the flour and add to the eggs and sugar, folding it in very lightly. Do not beat after adding the 

flour. Brush gem pans with melted butter, fill them two-thirds full, and sprinkle the tops with dried 
coconut. Bake in a hot oven for from eight to ten minutes. This will make thirty-six cakes. 


Lady Fingers 


ADY FINGERS may be made by the same recipe as Sponge Gems. Pour the batter into lady-finger 

pans, or on a baking sheet, by means of a pastry bag, or drop batter off a teaspoon on a shallow 

pan lined with paper. Dust the tops with pulverized sugar, garnish with chopped almonds, a few currants 
or cut citron, and bake for from eight to ten minutes in a hot oven. 


Small Cream Sponge Cakes 


OUR the Sponge-Cake mixture into buttered muffin or popover pans. Fill them two-thirds full and 
bake for from twelve to fifteen minutes. Dust the tops with sugar, and turn out on a cake cloth. 
When cold cut off tops with a sharp knife and remove the centers. Dry the centers in the oven, and 
crumb to add to the custard. Make the custard by mixing three tablespoonfuls of sugar, a teaspoonful 
of cornstarch, one egg and a pinch of salt, and adding it to a cupful of boiling milk. Cook for two minutes; 
add the crumbs, and pour into the cakes. Put the tops on, dust with sugar, serve with whipped cream. 


Sponge Cake With Raspberries 


IRST mash, then strain, two cupfuls of raspberries. Soak a tablespoonful of granulated gelatin in 

ha!f a cupful of cold water for ten minutes, then place it over hot water until it dissolves. Add a 
teaspoonful of lemon juice and three-quarters of a cupful of sugar; mix until the sugar is dissolved, 
and add to the strained raspberries. Place the bowl in cold water and whip with a wire egg beater. 
Rinse the mold, or bowl, and, with cold water, pour in the mixture and set in a cold place. Remove 
from the mold and garnish with sponge cake which has been cut into three-cornered pieces. Place a whole 
raspberry on top of each piece, and serve. These may be served with a cupful of whipped cream. 


Domino Cakes 


IX and bake as for the Fancy Cakes With Whipped Cream. Cut into strips one inch wide, and cut 
again to make oblongs. Cover with white icing, and, with melted chocolate, make the domino dots. 


Queen of All Puddings 


EPARATE two eggs; to the yolks add two tablespoonfuls of sugar and a pinch of salt; beat until well 

mixed, and add two cupfuls of milk. Butter a three-pint pudding dish; put two cupfuls of stale 
sponge cake cut into half-inch cubes into the pudding pan; pour the custard over the cake and bake 
for forty-five minutes in a moderate oven. Spread two tablespoonfuls of marmalade over the top; cover 
with meringue and place in a warm oven to dry. Just before serving garnish with orange marmalade. 


Sponge-Cake Crumbs With Fruit Sirup 


Cans two cupfuls of stale sponge cake and brown in the oven. Place in ice-cream glasses, and cover 
with fruit sirup. Serve with a spoonful of whipped cream or with marshmallows which have been 
cut into small pieces with scissors. 


Stale-Sponge-Cake Pudding 


EPARATE two eggs; to the yolks add two tablespoonfuls of sugar, a pinch of salt, and flavoring; beat 

until well mixed, and add two cupfuls of milk. Put two cupfuls of diced sponge cake into small custard 
cups and pour the egg mixture over the crumbs. Place the custard cups in a pan, surround them with 
water, and bake as a custard. Whip the whites of eggs until dry; mix with two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
and put a spoonful of this on each cup. Place in a warm oven to dry, and then serve. 


Fancy Cakes With Whipped Cream 


EAT five eggs, a cupful of sugar and a pinch of salt for fifteen minutes; then fold in one cupful of 

sifted flour. Line a shallow baking pan with paper, pour in the mixture, and bake for fifteen minutes. 

When cold cut into diamonds or fancy shapes with a cake cutter. Spread with marmalade. Cover with 
whipped cream and sprinkle with coconut. A candied cherry may be placed on each cake. 


Bird’s-Nest Pudding 


pur pieces of cake, which have been covered with jelly, into sauce dishes; pour over the custard, and 
put the beaten egg white ontop. To makethecustard: Heat two cupfuls of milk in the top of a double 
boiler; add the cornstarch, which has been mixed with a little cold milk, one tablespoonful of sugar, salt, 
flavoring and the yolk of an egg. Beat the white of the egg until dry; add one tablespoonful of sugar, 
and put on the top of the pudding; place in a warm oven to dry. 


Toasted or Twice-Baked Sponge Cake 


‘A KE the regular Sponge-Cake mixture in a shallow pan, and, when cold, cut into strips half an inch wide 
and five inches long. Put these strips on a baking tin and place in a moderate oven to dry and brown. 


Sponge-Cake Crumbs With Cocoa Sirup 


UT two cupfuls of milk in the top of a double boiler; mix two tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, a quarter 

of a cupful of sugar, four tablespoonfuls of cocoa and a pinch of salt with a little cold milk, and add to 
the boiling milk; cook for fifteen minutes. When partly cooled pour into a glass bow! and cover the top 
with cake crumbs which have been dried in the oven. Place bits of tart, red jelly over the top, and serve 
with or without whipped cream. | 


Strawberry Sponge Cake With Whipped Cream 


N THE above recipes all measurements are level unless 
otherwise stated. The puddings and individual desserts 
are planned to serve four people, so plan accordingly. 


Here is a Cocoa Roll That is Like and Yet 
Unlike the Good Old-Fashioned Jelly Roll 


A Coconut Sponge Cake With a Coconut Filling 


OST people crave a bit of a sweet at the end of a 
meal, so why not serve sponge cakes more frequently ? 
They are nutritious and easy to make. 
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Your Fashion Catalogue 


How would you like to go through the leading fashion shops 
on 5th Avenue and see all the beautiful styles,— to see ex- 
actly what fashionable New York women are going to wear 
this Spring and Summer? There have been radical changes 
in the styles, and tasteful women agree that they were never 
more beautiful. Our Fashion Catalogue shows you every new 
fashion development and contains the same aristocratic and 
tasteful models that are shown in New York’s best shops. 
WSS There are 278 pages of illustrations and descriptions, 


and we will be glad to mail you a copy FREE. Just 
drop us a postal card and say you want us to send 

you Catalogue No. 72L. There’s no obligation in- 
volved in sending for the Catalogue. You don’t 
have to buy because you 
ask for it, but, when you 
look over its pages, 
we know you will 
wantto. Write for 
it today! 


Here Are Charming Blouses \} 
for only $100 each 


2L22—A Charming Little Blouse in tailored style, 
made of washable Tussah Silk. This chic model is 
prettily embroidered to match color of material 
on the front as pictured. It has a graceful turn- 
over collar which may be fastened up at neck in 
military style with silk loops and pearl buttons to 
match those used for the front closing. Blouse has 
long sleeves finished with turnover cuffs. Comes in 
white, flesh pink or natural tan pongee color. 32 
to 46 bust, mail or express charges pre- 00 
2L23—Fetching Little Blouse of cool, crisp white 
Voile with pretty colored woven satin stripe. The 
blouse fastens as pictured with pearl buttons through 
points in front, and the collar may be worn open at 
neck in warm weather or may be buttoned up in 
military style. Model has turnback cuffs and comes 
in white with od light “—~ rose pink 
stripes. 32 to 46 bust measure. ai 

or express charges prepaid. ...... $1.00 
2L24—Fashionable Smock Middy Blouse made of 
good durable white Galatea Cloth. Has square col- 
lar and band cuffs of Butcher’s linen in contrasting 
color. The blouse is cut with comfortable fulness. 
Has two pouch pockets and a trimming on front of 
hand smocking in color to match collar. Fastens 
with laces as pictured. The front of belt and trim- 
ming on pockets is of colored 
Butcher’s linen. White with 
military blue or rose trim- 
ming. Sizes 32 to 46 bust. 
Also to fit girls and 
misses 8 to 20 years. 
Mail or express 
charges prepaid 


$1.00 


2L25 
Waist 


$100 


These Are Values 


2L25—Chic Little Blouse of sheer white Voile elabo- 
rately embroidered on front with French dots in 
contrasting color. Blouse is elaborated both front 
and back with clusters of fine tucks and the turnover 
collar of sheer white Organdie is finished with vein- 
ing and a piping of Faille silk, which also trims the 
front and cuffs. White with embroidery and piping 
in rose or blue. 32 to 46 bust measure. $1 00 
Mail or express charges prepaid... . 


2L26—Here is a Charming Blouse of fine sheer / 
white Voile, of dressy style, beautifully made and 
elaborated on front as pictured with insertions of / 
Val lace, sprays of embroidery, veining and tucks. 
The turnover collar is of Organdie with a pretty 
lace edge and is also trimmed with veining. You 
can fasten the collar up at neck if preferred. 
Fastens visibly in front — pearl buttons. 
Long sleeves. 32 to 46 bust. y 

$1.00 / 


/ 


Mail or express charges prepaid 


Important 


We Guarantee to Please You 
or Refund Your Money and 
We Pay All Mail or Express 


harges. 


BELLAS HEss 
NEW YORK CITY. N.Y. 


Portions and Proportions 
By Anna Barrows 


Teachers’ College, Columbia University 


= ILL there be enough to serve my 

family?’’ is a question a housekeeper 
frequently asks regarding a new recipe. One 
way of settling the matter is to give each person 
one share. But how much are we accustomed 
to serve as one portion—what should satisfy a 
reasonable individual? 

We will not discuss the dietary standards 
for different ages and conditions of life, though 
they are important and should not be disre- 
garded. However, few persons are ready to 
follow any guidance as to what they should 
eat—except that of theirown appetites! Prej- 
udices and whims will often outweigh health 
considerations, and the housemother must 
have the qualities of both dove and serpent to 
manage to serve the highest interests of all 
concerned. Even the financial side is simpler 
than to induce people to eat what is good for 
them—and it is still harder to make them 
refrain from what may be harmful. 

Let us take half an hour and measure all the 
cups, soup plates and other individual dishes 
in which soups, desserts and similar foods are 
served. Thus we shall ascertain what is a fair 
portion and may then multiply that by the 


-number of persons to be served. Serving inin- 


dividual dishes rather than by the hostess does 
away with second ‘‘helpings,”’ or leaving un- 
served in the family dish a considerable amount. 
The ladles and the serving spoons also should 
be measured, that we may know how much 
one dip or two dips mean. 


ANY households settle down upon a cer- 

tain size of pudding dish or pie plate as 
adapted to their ordinary numbers for ‘‘made 
dishes”’ or desserts. Do we know the actual 
capacities of such dishes? By measuring these 
with dry meal or with water it is easy to find out 
whether they willtake care of a quart or pint 
each, or of somewhat between the two. Then 
we may multiply or divide accordingly. 

Now my plan is to make recipes mainly ona 
cupful basis, wording them: ‘‘To each cupful 
of milk allow two tablespoonfuls of butter and 
flour for ordinary white sauce.” For soup 
these amounts of butter and flour will serve 
for a quart when we desire a very thick soup. 
With such proportional recipes each household 
can adapt the formula to its own needs by addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication or division. 

Where a varying number of people are to be 
provided for a little tabulation is a big help. 
For instance, for sauces and gravies, serving 
one tablespoonful of rich sauce to a person, one 
quart will serve thirty persons; serving four 
tablespoonfuls of plain sauce to a person, one 
quart will serve fifteen persons. With desserts, 
serving a quarter of a cupful of rich dessert to 
a person, one quart will serve fifteen persons; 
serving half a cupful of plain dessert to a person 
one quart will serve eight persons. With soups, 
serving half a cupful of rich soup to a person, 
one quart will serve eight persons; serving one 
cupful of plain soup to a person, one quart will 
serve four persons. This may be extended to 
suit the needs of each household. A sliding scale 
is necessary because of different conditions. 

If a cream soup is the main warm dish for 
luncheon or supper a much larger portion for 
each person must be allowed than if soup is 
merely an appetizer before a dinner. So, too, 
tomato sauce with rice or macaroni should be 
abundant because some is absorbed if they are 
left to heat together. But the mayonnaise ona 
salad may be more attractive if a single table- 
spoonful or even a teaspoonful is served. 


foods are too costly for an 
1 average income, except at rare intervals 
or in very small portions. By discretion in ap- 
portioning, however, we may use them for gar- 
nish and flavor. For example, stuffed peppers 
may be out of question if they cost five cents 
or even three cents each; but half a pepper 
minced fine will flavor an omelet or make plain 
hash more attractive, and the other half an- 
other day will give zest to soup or salad. 

The same plan may be followed with mush- 
rooms. Large servings of a substance costing 
from fifty cents to a dollar a pound might not 
be thought of, but a quarter of a pound, which 
could be easily afforded, would give relish to a 
casserole of cheap meat or to Hamburg steak. 

Foods which are costly or least wholesome 
should be served in portions which satisfy the 
eye without overloading the stomach. Restau- 
rants understand this and offer them in dishes 
large on top but diminishing underneath, or set 
up on standards. We may take a lesson here 
and serve a costly¢ruit cocktail or a salad in 
a spreadout form, while the abundant apple 
sauce may appear in a dish of opposite shape. 

By such a proportional plan the new house- 
keeper can order her table wisely and with the 
greatest comfort to all concerned. 


To Test Recipe Values 


By Jessamine Chapman Williams 
University of Arizona 


LTHOUGH nothing is quite so fascinating 
as to study and to try new recipes, often, 
when too late, it is discovered that the result 
did not justify the time, labor and cost of mate- 
rials used. Such an unsatisfactory outcome 
might have been avoided had the housewife 
applied a few simple tests for success before 
making that particular dish. 

Each kind of prepared dish has one, two or 
three basic forms or mixtures. Knowing these, 
one may make innumerable variations or clas- 
sify new recipes under a well-known type. 
When one has reached this stage of freedom 
just as exact work may be done, ingenuity 
and taste will have freé play and one need not 
be tied to a cookbook or to any one recipe. 

. A classification of all cakes is an easy thing to 
make. There are but two kinds of cakes—those 
made with butter or other fat, and those with- 
out butter, sponge cake. There are certain 
standard proportions for each of these two 
kinds, which, if followed, insure good results. 

In butter cakes the butter should be from 
one-third to one-half as much as the sugar, the 
proper blending of which gives a hard sauce— 
the basis of all butter cakes. Since butter be- 
comes liquid with heat, it must be accounted 
for in adding milk, the total amount of liquid 
measuring one-half the amount of flour. 

The amount of baking powder to one cupful 
of flour will vary from one teaspoonful to one 
and a half, according to the amount of beaten 
egg used, which acts as a leavening agent also. 
When a large number of beaten whites are used 
less flour or more liquid is necessary. If yolks of 
eggs instead of the whole egg or the whites only 
be used, a little less butter may be allowed, 
since egg yolk is rich in fat. 


T BECOMES amusing in studying cake rec- 

ipes with all sorts of fanc#ful names to find 
that, when put on the basis of two cupfuls of 
flour, and arranging the proportions in accord- 
ance with that, they all prove to be nothing 
more or less than the old standard two-egg-cake 
recipe with some slight variation. 

For example, take the proportions for this 
standard cake: Two cupfuls of flour, two tea- 
spoonfuls and a half to three teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, a third to half a cupful of butter, 
one cupful of sugar and half a cupful of milk. 
See if the butter and sugar are in the correct 
proportion, that the butter and milk together 
make the liquid and flour in correct proportion, 
and that the proportion of baking powder to 
flour is correct where only two eggs are used. 

Using four whites instead of two whole eggs 
will make a “‘ Silver Cake”’; and when a certain 
filling is used between the layers it becomes 
‘‘Lady Baltimore Cake.”’ Using four yolks in- 
stead of two whole eggs will make a “Gold 
Cake”; and when a certain filling is used it 
becomes ‘‘ Lord Baltimore Cake.” If chocolate 
be added to this standard cake batter it be- 
comes ‘‘ Devil’s Food”’; if spices are added it 
becomes “‘Spice Cake’’; if coffee is used in- 
stead of milk it becomes a ‘‘ Coffee Cake”’; if 
dried fruits are added it becomes a “Fruit 
Cake”’; if nuts are added it becomes a “Nut 
Cake”; thus there are numerous variations. 

Many a recipe, seeming to be quite a new 
concoction, will fall under one general type 
with the same technic in mixing and cooking. 

In testing new recipes for batters of all kinds, 
including muffins, fritters, puddings, cakes and 
cookies, and, for new doughs, biscuits, breads 
and pastry, it is necessary to know the use or 
special function each ingredient is expected to 
perform and its effect on the final product. 

Butter or other fat, for example, makes the 
batter more tender, more moist, of better keep- 
ing quality, and aids in making a fine grain. 
Eggs become thick on cooking, aid in stiffening 
the batter, and, therefore, less flour may be 
used. Sugar and butter, being heavy, more 
baking powder is needed when a large amount 
of this mixture is used. 


Arithmetic of the Mixing Bowl 


HERE are a number of fixed proportions 
used in all recipes, and the following are 
standard: 
One-half as much liquid as flour for muffin 
and cake batters. 
One-third as much liquid as flour for soft 
doughs, as for biscuit. 
One-fourth as much liquid as flour for stiff 
doughs, asfor bread. . 
One-third to one-half as much butter as 
sugar for all butter cakes. 
One to one and a half teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder to a cupful of flour for batters or doughs. 
One-third as much shortening as flour for 
pastry. 
One teaspoonful of soda to one pint of sour 
milk. 
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‘The Bride’s First Supper on Her Electric Gifts 


Heat Three Cupfuls of 
Water. When Water 
Boils Remove Cord 


By Virginia E. Kitt 


EGG AND LETTUCE SALAD 


Drop Three Eggs Into Let Eggs Stand Forty- Place Ess in Slicer. 
the Boiling Water and Five Minutes. Place in Press Down Wires. Re- 
Cover the Utensil Cold Water; Shell move Slices Carefully 


Arrange on Lettuce 
Leaves and Serve With 
Mayonnaise Dressing 


Measure Two Cupfuls 
of Strawberries, and 
Hull; Mash 


FROZEN STRAWBERRIES 


Add the Juice of % Add a Cupful of Water; Pack Alternately With 
Lemon, 3% Cupful of Pour Into Freezer. Ad- Ice and Rock Salt. 
Sugar; Stand One Hour just Dasher and Handle Turn for Ten Minutes 


When Frozen Serve in 
Sherbet Glasses With 
a Berry on Top 


CREAMED MUSHROOMS ON TOAST 


Skin Mushrooms, and 
Break the Caps. Meas- 
ure Flour, Butter, Cream 


Sauté Mushrooms. for Add Two Tablespoon- While Mushrooms are 
Five Minutes in Three fuls of Flour, a Cupful of Simmering Toast the 
Tablespoonfuls Butter Milk for Sauce. Simmer Bread and Butter It 


Pour the Creamed 


Mushrooms Over the 
Toast. Serve at Once 


GRILLED CHOPS 
“al 


Trim Fat From Chops 
in Kitchen. Arrange 
Nicely on Plate for Table 


When the Grill is Hot Sear the Chops on Each Season; Broil for Five 
Rub it With a Piece of Side Quickly to Retain Minutes, Turning Fre- 
Chop Fat the Juice quently 


Press With Point of a 
Knife; if Juice is Brown, 
it is Done. Serve 


MARSHMALLOW MARGUERITES 


~ 


Spread Salted Crackers 
With Butter to Make 


4 Them a Golden Brown 


Place the Buttered Put a Fresh Marshmal- 
Crackers Carefully in low on Each One of the 
the Heated Pan Buttered Crackers 


When Partly Melted 
Place Under Heat to 
Brown on Top 


When Marshmallows 
are Nicely Browned 
Serve Hot 


AFTER-DINNER COFFEE 


Use Four Level Table- 
spoonfuls of Coffee to 
i a Measuring Cup 


Use a Measuring Cup Make the Electric Con- 
of Cold Water for a nection; Percolate Cof- 
Large Cup of Coffee fee Fifteen Minutes 


Pour Out and Pour 
Back a Cupful to Judge 
the Desired Strength 


Serve Demi-Tasse. One 
Measuring Cup Fills 
Three Demi-Tasse Cups 


Copyright, 1916, by Virginia E. Kift 
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It is cooked 
ready to serve 


HEINZ 


SPAGHETTI 


The whole success of Spa- 
ghetti as an appetizing and 
altogether desirable food for 
the American people lies in its 
proper cooking and seasoning. 


Heinz Spaghetti with tomato 
sauce and cheese, cooked 
ready to serve, is the best way 
to serve Spaghetti. It is 
already cooked. All. there 
is for you to do is to reheat it, 
by putting the can in boiling 
water for fifteen minutes 
before opening, and then serv- 
ing. You thus have a desir- 
able addition to any meal. 
Keep it always in the house 
for a quickly prepared hot (or 
cold) dish. 


O*-VARIETIES 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are made in Canada 
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MODEL 83B 


Roadster $675 


fob. Toledo 


Which side the fence 


Are they without a car? 
Isn’t it time now for them to have one? 


The rosy cheeks it will bring to the young- 
sters—the delight that will dance in their 
eyes—will repay you for the outlay many 
times over. 


And it will mean a bigger, broader, 
,healthier, happier life for the whole family. 


And to serve that end—completely— 


The Willies. Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Here is the big, powerful family Overland, 
developed and improved, but reduced in price. 

Fathers and mothers all over the country 
are choosing this car to serve their family 
needs. 

Never before has any one car been such a 
universal favorite. 

Since this car was announced last June it 
has outsold any other car of its size virtually 
two for one. 


“Made in U. S. A.” 


There are, of course, valid reasons for such 
pronounced preference. 


It ‘‘handles”’ so easily that any adult 
member of the family can drive it. 


Electrical control buttons are conveniently 
located on the steering column—an arrange- 
ment exclusive with Overlands and a very few 
much higher priced cars. 


Every control for starting, for stopping, 
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for speeding up, for slowing down, for lighting, 
for dimming, for sounding the warning 
signal— 


All are within a few inches of the hand or 
foot when the driver is sitting in a perfectly 
natural position. 


And everything works easily and smoothly. 


Then there is that wonderful flow of 
abundant power. 


—is your family on? 


No other car is anywhere near as powerful 
at anywhere near so low a price. 


You must pay nearly $200 more for any 
other car with so much power. 


Small wonder, therefore, that this is two 
for one the favorite family car of its size or 
anywhere near it. 


And now is the time to buy—delay may 
be costly. 


MODEL 83B 


Roadster #675 


feb. Toledo 


_ We guarantee that the price of this model 
will never be less. 


But $695 for such a car is a remarkably 
low price. 


And the cost of materials is rising. 


So we cannot guarantee that the price will 
remain so low. 


Let the Overland dealer have your order 
now. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


“Made in U, S. A.” 
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MADE IN U.S. A. AT ALL GOOD SHOPS 
HITE VEILS and Veils of VAN TAN—a new and 
exclusive Van Raalte shade, are the vogue for spring and 

summer. ‘They soften the lines and contours of the features 

and lend a touch of youthfulness that makes the fairest face seem fairer. 

Light shades in veils this year are decidedly stylish. 

Like all Van Raalte Veils, they wash without wearing 

(except those appliquéd) stretch without tearing, outlast 

three ordinary veils. Address Dept. A. 


E. & Z. VAN RAALTE, 5th Ave. at 16th St., N. Y. C. 
Makers of Van Raalte Nets 
For your protection this little white ticket is on every yard. —>> 


PALM BEACH FOR SPRING AND SUMMER 


T isn’t a Linen—it isn’t a Crash—nor a Silk—nor a Worsted. It is unlike 
any lightweight cloth ever made, and takes the place of ALL OF THEM. 


It is a special texture—the result of a secret patented weave and twenty- 
three distinct processes of finish. It is cool, porous and durable, and tailors 
with remarkable beauty. Its natural colors are free from hurtful dyes and 
chemicals. It washes perfectly and retains its crispness no matter how often 
it greets the tub. For Suits—for Coats—for Skirts—for Dresses—it is ideal. 
It comes in many dainty shades and patterns and the label bearing the Palm 
Beach trade-mark will be found in every garment made of the Genuine cloth. 


Be careful to avoid imitations. Insist on the Genuine. The label is your safe-guard. 


You can get our beautiful little folder entitled ‘‘The Story of Palm Beach" thru your 
local dealer, or, if you prefer, we will send it direct on receipt of a two-cent stamp 


THE PALM BEACH MILLS Ge Beachy 
GOODALL WORSTED CO. 
K. MULFORD, Dept. Selling Agents 229 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


What IDonne 


Girls Flave 


An Iceless Refrigerator 


AKE a screened case three feet and a 

M half high, twelve inches wide and fifteen 

inches long, with two movable shelves, 

twelve to fifteen inches apart, in it. Next place 

two one-inch wooden strips across the top, 

over the screen, low enough to allow a square 
pan to fit in. Paint the whole case white. 

Place the twelve-inch pan on the top to hold 
the water and the other under the case to hold 
the drippings. Paint both pans white. 

A covering of white Canton flannel, with 
smooth side out, is made to fit the case, and 
two double tabs of Canton flannel, six inches 
square, to form wicks, are sewed on the top of 
each side and allowed to extend over into the 
water two or threeinches. Buttonsand button- 
holes permit opening 
the door without let- 


stic-Science 


round Out 


Preserving With My Neighbor 


AST year my neighbor and I decided to try 
a coéperative plan in accomplishing the 
old household task of canning and preserving. 
We each have a small vegetable garden, and 
put up all our supply of winter vegetables, as 
corn, beans, tomatoes and rhubarb, berries, 
peaches, jellies and various kinds of pickles. 
We tried a coéperative arrangement for less- 
ening the labor involved and found that it 
paid in both time and money. Every other 
day from ten until four we each worked in the 
kitchen of the other just as if we were hired by 
the hour and were strangers. 

On one day I went to my neighbor’s and 
worked with her, peeling, jarring and steriliz- 
ing. She prepared a simple luncheon when the 
morning’s work was 
done, and, after we 


ting in warm air. 

When the case is 
placed in a shady 
place where the air 
can circulate around 
it freely, and the 
wicks are kept in 
the supply of water 
in the upper pan, it 
becomes an iceless 
refrigerator; for the 
water carried down 
the sides of the cloth 
continually evapo- 
rates, drawing the 
heat from the inside 
and thereby lower- 
ing the temperature 
to fifty degrees. 

The cost of mak- 
ing this iceless re- 
frigerator is as fol- 
lows: 


Wood for the 

frame . . § 10 
1 Biscuit pan 

Gz by 12 

inches) .. .10 
1 Large biscuit 

pan (15 by 

20 inches) . we 
1 Can of white 


had partaken of it 
and hada short rest, 
we worked again un- 
til four o’clock in the 
afternoon. Then I 
returned home to a 
cool kitchen and to 
rest before prepar- 
ing dinner, with the 
vision of perhaps 
two dozen or more 
jars of peaches re- 
posing on my neigh- 
bor’s shelf—the 
result of our com- 
bined labors. The 
next day we worked 
in my kitchen—my 
neighbor helping 
me and my shelf be- 
ing filled. 

It was remarkable 
how much more we 
accomplished work- 
ing together. The 
work seemed to lose 
its tediousness, the 
heat did not seem so 
oppressive and we 
passed the time chat- 


enamel .. 
2% yards of 
white Can- 


ting pleasantly. 
Both look forward 
to this coming 


ton flannel . 25 


No Ice? Make an Iceless Refrigerator 


season’s work and 
agree that by com- 
bining our efforts 


Buttons... -10 
Wire screening 

(7 feet) .. .28 

Total .. . $1.23 


An even cheaper “‘iceless” is made with a 
winter flower stand: 


21% Yards of Canton flannel . .... $.25 


This is of more primitive construction and is 
not screened, but proves satisfactory. 
—A. J. DuB., Washington, D.C. 


Chilling Fudge 


ANDY makers will be glad to know that 

‘“sraininess’’ in fudge can be avoided if the 
right method is followed after removal from the 
heat. It is commonly believed that the impor- 
tant point in the making of good fudge is a 
knowledge of when to take it from the fire. The 
after process is fully as necessary to good re- 
sults. If the mixture is removed from the heat 
and beaten until ready to pour, or is allowed 
to stand a time before beating, it is certain to 
have a grainy texture. But if the pan is placed 
immediately in cold water and the candy stirred 
with a silver spoon, instead of being beaten, it 
will assume a velvety creaminess that is hard 
to secure otherwise, for the contact of the heat 
of the cooking vessel with the cold of the water 
arrests crystallization. 


—E.C., University of California, 1915. 


we accomplish more 
work, save one-half 
the expense of fuel, and have the advantage of 
a cool kitchen every other day.- 

—M.H., Miss Farmét’s School, 1906. 


Fish as Brain Food 


“T°HE way this superstition originated is 
interesting. Biichner said that without 
phosphorus thought is impossible; the Swiss 
naturalist, Agassiz, hearing this, and being in- 
formed by a chemist, Dumas, that fish con- 
tained phosphorus, “ put two and twotogether”’ 
and concluded that fish were brain food. 
When I heard that fish was a brain food of 
course [ ate fish. I accepted the notion without 
reflection and believed it implicitly until I be- 
gan the study of the nutritive value of food. 
This opinion is based on the belief that fish 
is especially rich in phosphorus. In my study 
I found many meats contained to the pound 
more phosphorus than fish. According to Voit 
only a small part of phosphorus goes to the brain 
tissue, for a man’s skeleton contains about 1400 
grams, his muscles about 130 grams, and his 
brain and nerves together about 12 grams of 
phosphorus. Phosphorus, therefore, does not 
make fish a “‘brain”’ food. The digestibility of 
food is of far more concern to the brain than 
is the chemical composition of food. 


—C. B., Park College, 1916. 
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A Cheaper “Iceless” is Made With a Winter Flower Stand 
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Ask The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Te directory is given for our readers who desire specific information by mail 


on any subject. Please always confine your questions to the editor for the par- 
ticular subject given. All letters will be answered personally and will not be 
published. Write briefly, and always inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


To Whom to Write 


Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly 
answered by mail, by acorpsof trained fashion 
experts, if you address your letter to 


THE FASHION EDITORS 
Tue LapriEsS’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmaking 


Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editors), whether 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 


Mrs. HELEN CUSHING 
Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


May I Trim Your Hat? 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over old 
ones, will be speedily answered by 

THE MILLINERY EDITORS 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Arranging Your Hair 


If you want to know how to arrange your 
hair in the newest and most becoming style 
(not about hair trouble—another notice covers 
that), also that of children and girls, address 

Miss IpA CLEVE VAN AUKEN 
THE LapigEs’ HoME JouRNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Children’s Clothes 


If problems arise concerning the best mate- 
rials, trimmings and patterns for your chil- 
dren’s clothes, remember it will be a pleasure 
to help you solve them if you will write to 

Mrs. MARTHA MASON 


THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 


THE LapiEs’ HoME JouRNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 

Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 


LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes,or her coming baby’s 
layette(but not about the baby—the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 

Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 
THE LaDIES’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Everyday Law for Women 


Tue Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, through a 
reliable lawyer, will answer by mail any suit- 
able question of law, or endeavor to solve any 
legal problem capable of solution by mail, 
submitted by its readers. The suitability of 
answering any question, however, istobe deter- 
mined solely by the HOME JOURNAL. Address 


SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JrR., Esq. 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Household Management 


Are you finding it hard in your home to do 
your daily tasks and still have time to spare? 
Have you found it difficult to equip your 
kitchen with the tools with which you can get 
things done quickly and yet well done? Tell 
us all about your special difficulty and we will 
be glad to give you expert advice. Write to 


THE NEw HOUSEKEEPING EDITOR 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


The Little House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans pub- 
lished in the HOME JOURNAL, answer questions 
about little house building, or your garden. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
TueE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Interior Decoration 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 

THE INTERIOR-DECORATION DEPARTMENT 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Pretty-Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health—hints 
on complexion, hair trouble (not arranging 
hair—another notice covers that), skin and 
eyes, etc.—are matters on which you will get 
advice promptly from a source you can trust. 


Dr. EMMA E. WALKER 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 


The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 


Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 


THE CULINARY EDITOR 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 
We will help you plan a home party if you 
will tell us what kind of party you would like 
to give and will furnish us sufficient details 
to enable us to answer intelligently and offer 
practical suggestions. Address 
THE HoME Party EbDIToR 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


School Entertainments 


Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 
to offer suggestions. Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 


Practical suggestions for social affairs, 
Sunday-school entertainments, and workable 
methods for city or country will be made cheer- 
fully if you will state your need. Address 

THE MINISTER’S SOCIAL HELPER 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Music 


Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 


THE Music EDITORS 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 


Many wish to know quickly what to read 
on topics that are interesting them; others 
want to know about new books; others about 
courses in general reading. Mr. Mabie will 
answer these letters, but will not criticize man- 
uscripts. 


Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Girls’ Problems 


Every phase of the modern girl's life pre- 
sents new problems. Perhaps it is a heart 
affair, or a question in her life at the office or 
at home. Anything which is of vital interest 
to her will receive careful attention and sym- 
pathetic advice from a woman who under- 
stands the problems and appreciates the 
difficulties. 


THE EDITOR 
THE LapDIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general 
interest—questions pertaining to women’s in- 
terests, hints on travel, information on cur- 
rent events, the placing of quotations or of 
dates, questions on science, history and the 
drama, biographical sketches, etc. For these 
we have a special department. For anything 
not classified, address 

Tue EpitTors oF “WILL You TELL ME?” 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Special Booklets on Special Subjects 


HERE no price is given any one of the following special booklets will be mailed on receipt of a 

two-cent stamp, except. that for Smocking, for which four cents postage will be required. If you 
wish the others inclose in y@ur letter, in stamps, the price-amount stated. In each case address the 
author of the booklet desired, always in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


“The Book of Fair Booths” —100 Ideas—by Theresa Hunt Wolcott (25 cents). 
“The Trousseau Book,’’ by the Fashion Editor (10 cents). 

“Let Me Help You With Your Children’s Clothes,” by Mrs. Martha Mason. 
“‘How to Do Continuous Smocking,”’ by Mrs. Martha Mason. 

‘How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,” by C. M. Keys. ' 
“‘What You Should Know When Building a Little House,” by Charles E. White, Jr. 
“Easy Patterns in Crochet,’’ by the Needlework Editors (15 cents). 

‘Easy Patterns in Tatting,’’ by the Needlework Editors (15 cents). 

“Hat-Frame Making” (a millinery lesson), by Ida Cleve Van Auken (10 cents). 
“Covering a Velvet Hat” (a millinery lesson), by Ida Cleve Van Auken (10 cents). 
“The Embroidery Book” (15 cents). 

“Your Fireplace and How to Build It,"’ by Joseph N. Hettel. 

“Planting the Little House Garden,” by W. F. Zwirner (10 cents). 


Teach Children to 
Get a Receipt 


is often necessary to send children to the 

store. It is irritating when they bring back 

the wrong change. Usually it means a trip 

to the store for father or mother to straighten 
it out. 


Have you had this experience only to find that 
the clerk couldn’t remember the transaction? Or 
that he insisted it was not his error? Either you 
got the missing change with an apology, or the 
proprietor gave it back reluctantly, or he wouldn’t 
give it back at all. 


If the clerk feels he is right, he may suspect 
the child. If the proprietor is convinced you are 
right, the clerk is open to censure. In either case 
an unpleasant impression is left, and confidence 
destroyed. 


Merchants who equip their stores with mod- 
ern National Cash Registers render their customers 
a more than ordinary service. 


They protect the buyer, child or grown-up, 
against disputes. They protect their clerks against 
errors. ‘They protect themselves against loss. 


They give a receipt or sales slip with printed figures 
of the amount paid or charged. This also tells in print 
who made the sale, and the date. 


All these facts are registered inside the machine 
under lock and key for use of the proprietor. 


It pays to trade in stores equipped with modern 
National Cash Registers. 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 
IN THE WINDOW 


MR. MERCHANT: 


One by one we have discovered new ways to protect 
merchants’ profits. 

We have now ready for delivery many new models of 
the National Cash Register. 

These 1916 models are the very last word in protection 
to you, your clerks and the public. The added improve- 
ments are worth your investigation. 

Write for full information. Address Dept. B. 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
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Fifth Avenue Decorator says Community Plate 


is Supplanting Solid Silver in the Homes 
of Wealthy New Yorkers 


for L— & Co., Fifth Avenue, New York City, gives 

the facts in regard to some very wealthy New Yorkers. 
It also indicates, we believe, the modern trend in silverware 
buying. 


“4 following interview with Mr. F—, interior decorator 


THE INTERVIEW* 


“IT am told, Mr. F—, that you do interior decorating for 
the ‘New York smart set’.” 

‘You might call them that. But ‘smart set’ is a rather in- 
definite term, isn’t it? My clients are people of wealth and 
social position, if that is what you mean.”’ 

‘‘Suppose we drop ‘smart set’ then. Could I say that as an 
interior decorator you have access to many homes of wealth?”’ 

‘*Yes. That is entirely true.’ 

‘“The furniture in such homes is remarkable, I suppose?’’ 

“‘Occasionally it is extraordinary. For instance, the din- 
ing room alone in Mrs. H. L. B—’s home in Park Avenue 
contains a collection of Sheraton and Chippendale furniture 
valued at $50,000.”’ 

‘What is the table service in Mrs. B—’s house like—the 
knives, forks and spoons, I mean? They are solid silver of 
course?”’ 

‘*Solid silver? Not at all. She has the Georgian pattern 
in Community Plate. This design harmonizes perfectly with 
her beautiful furniture.’’ 

‘*Have you seen Community 
in other homes of great wealth?” 

*“Yes, in Mrs. E. C—’s in 
Riverside Drive. She has the 
Patrician design.”’ 

‘“‘Do you happen to know 
why Mrs. C— selected Com- 
munity Plate?’’ 

‘““Yes—she told me. She 
went to Y—’s in Fifth Avenue, 
intending to buy solid table silver. 
But she could find nothing in 
solid silver that suited her. So 
she bought the Patrician pattern 
in Community Plate. It had 
greater distinction, she said.”’ 


*The names of all persons mentioned or 
referred to in this interview, have been deposited 
with the publishers of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, New York, 


DINING ROOM of MRS. HONORE PALMER 


Mrs. Palmer, leader of Chicago’s younger social set, 
was Miss Grace C. Brown, and is the daughter- 
in-law of Mrs. Potter Palmer. The Sheraton design 
in Community Plate is used on her dining table. ~ 


‘That is interesting. Have you yourself, Mr. F—, any 
theory to account for Community Plate being so popular 
among the very wealthy?’”’ 

“Yes, it is the beautiful purity of the Community designs. 
The era of the ornate is past. People of wealth no longer 
seek the most expensive materials in furnishing their houses. 
Look at the present vogue of Sheffield Plate, for instance. 
What such people want is distinction. Now, the Community 
Designs—’’ 

‘Have this necessary distinction?”’ 

‘Precisely! And that is why Community Plate today is 
found in so many of the most exclusive homes.”’ 


A FEW DISTINGUISHED PATRONS 
OF COMMUNITY PLATE 


(By Permission) 


Mrs. Oliver Harriman, New York, 


Patrician design Sheraton design 


SHERATON 
PTE SPREADER, 


Hon. Mrs. Beresford, London, 


Sheraton design 


Baroness de Meyer, New York, 


Sheraton design 
Countess Festetics, New York, 


Sheraton design 


Mrs. James B. Haggin, New York, 


Patrician design 
Baroness Huard, Paris, 


Patrician design 


Mrs. F. C. Havemeyer, New York, 


Patrician design 


Mrs. Robert Jordan, Boston, 
Georgian design 
Mrs. Frederick Neilson, New York, 


Sheraton design 
Mrs. Honoré Palmer, Chicago, 

Sheraton design 
Princess Troubetzkoy, New York, 


Patrician design 


Mrs. James Viles, Chicago, 


Patrician design 


Mrs. Reginald C. Vanderbilt, New York, 


Patrician design 
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Photographed by permission 


DINING 


When it comes to silverwere, even the staunchest American 
is an aristocrat at heart. Surely no one could resist the charm 
and distinction of the Patrician design in Community Plate. 
A chest containing a complete outfit for the table can be 
bought at prices ranging from $75.00 to $500.00. Or 


in individual sets; for instance, teaspoons $4.30 the dozen. 
At your service for 50 years. 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY LTD., ONEIDA, N. Y. 


ROOM of MRS. FREDERICK C. HAVEMEYER 


Mrs. Havemeyer, who was Miss Lillie Harriman, is 
a sister of Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt. She is 
almost as well known as a connoisseur and a woman of 
taste as she isas a leader of fashion. Her dining room is 
furnished with the Patrician design in Community Plate. 


PATRIGIAN ORANGE SPOON 
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Unfailing in Quality 
Every Time You 


Buy—and Why 


Dove Under-muslins, having an 
established and advertised trade 

mark, can never afford to deviate 

in quality—must never skimp in materials 
nor fineness of workmanship—must always 
lead in smartness of style (quite different 
from ordinary, unmarked, muslin under- 
wear!). 

That is why you can always be sure of 
getting unfailing quality in Dove Under- 
muslins—why it is wise for you to buy 


DOVE 


Under-muslins 
Every Open Arm-hole Is Re-inforced 


In nearly every town there is a store that 
sells Dove Under-muslins. Go see them. 
Send for the new Dove Style Book, show- 
ing many new garments. If your dealer 
hasn’t them, we will sell to you through a 
store in your town. We cannot fill mail 
orders. 


Dove Under-muslins consist of all styles of 
night gowns, underskirts, combinations, 
drawers, corset covers, envelope chemises, 
princess slips, chemises, etc. 
re-inforcement at every open arm-hole is 
an exclusive feature. 


Dove Style Book Mailed FREE 


Shows pictures of many Dove Styles 


D. E. SICHER & CO. 
Established 1872 

47 West 21st St., New York 

“‘World’s Largest Makers of 


Muslin Underwear 


The extra 


No. 5205—A smart, advanced style, tailor-made 
Dove Night Gown of sheer, flesh-color, mercerized 
Batiste, finished with attractive feather-stitching, 
with pump bow of satin ribbon in front. Retail 
Price $1. Buy of the Dove Store. 


T 


This Screen Is 
All-Metal 


Good Looking 
Fits Any Window 4 
This screen is 4 
so simple, so sub- \ 
stantial and yet so 
economical that 
you'll never want 
to buy just ordi- 
nary screens after 
you see and use it. 
The Sherwood 
All-Metal Screen 
is made to give 
the service that 
you expect of a 
screen. 


from your dealer’s 
size, just when you need them. 


They can be adjusted in a min- 


dow all summer if you wish, with- 
out fear of their cracking, binding, 
warping or swelling. They are 
made to endure many seasons’ 
wear. 


The Sherwood Adjustable Screen 


Its real merits will be so 
evident that you’ll quickly realize 
the needless expense and annoyance 
of a your screens made to order. You can get 


ute, then kept outside your win- . taut. 
P rel Black enamel (baked on), or gal- 


vanized finish. 


Remember, 
practical Al/-Metal Adjustable 
Screen on the market. 
identification— Pat. July 11, 1905. 


i. SCREENS 


has an All-Metal—pressed steel— 
frame. The wire is securely locked 
in the frame. The mesh is always 


No flies can get through. 


there is only one 


Look for 


Sherwood Metal Working Company 1170 an 


Makers of Window, Door and Porch Screens 


THE WILL OF 
AN INSANE MAN 


N THE pocket of an old, ragged coat belong- 

ing to one of the insane patients of the 
Chicago poorhouse there was found, after the 
patient’s death, a will. 

The man had been a lawyer, and the will 
was written in a firm, clear hand on a few 
scraps of paper. So unusual was it that it was 
sent to a lawyer; and he read it before the 
Chicago Bar Association, and a resolution was 
passed ordering it probated. And now it is on 
the records of Cook County, Illinois. 

The will reads as follows: 

I, Charles Lounsberry, being of sound and 
disposing mind and memory, do hereby make 
and publish this my last will and testament, in 
order, as justly as may be, to distribute my 
interest in the world among succeeding men. 

That part of my interests which is known in 
law and recognized in the sheep-bound vol- 
umes as my property, being inconsiderable and 
of none account, I make no disposition of in 
this my will. My right to live, being but a life 
estate, is not at my disposal, but, these things 
excepted, all else in the world I now proceed to 
devise and bequeath. 

Item: I give to good fathers and mothers, in 
trust for their children, all good little words of 
praise and encouragement, and all quaint pet 
names and endearments; and I charge said 
parents to use them justly, but generously, as 
the needs of their children shall require. 

Item: I leave to children inclusively, but 
only for the term of their childhood, all and 
every the flowers of the fields and the blossoms 
of the woods, with the right to play among 
them freely according to the customs of chil- 
dren, warning them at the same time against 
thistles and thorns. And I devise to children 
the banks of the brooks and the golden sands 
beneath the waters thereof, and the odors of 
the willows that dip therein, and the white 
clouds that float high over the giant trees. 


ND I leave to the children the long, long 

days to be merry in, in a thousand ways, 

and the night and the train of the Milky Way 

to wonder at, but subject, nevertheless, to the 
rights hereinafter given to lovers. 

Item: I devise to boys, jointly, all the useful, 
idle fields and commons where ball may be 
played, all pleasant waters where one may 
swim, all snow-clad hills where one may coast, 
and all streams and ponds where one may 
fish, or where, when grim winter comes, one 
may skate, to hold the same for the period of 
their boyhood. And all meadows, with the 
clover blossoms and butterflies thereof; the 
woods with their appurtenances; the squirrels 
and the birds and echoes and strange noises, 
and all distant places which may be visited, 
together with the adventures there found. And 
I give to said boys each his own place at the 
fireside at night, with all pictures that may be 
seen in the burning wood, to enjoy without let 
or hindrance or without any incumbrance or 
care. 

Item: To lovers I devise their imaginary 
world, with whatever they may need, as the 
stars of the sky, the red roses by the wall, the 
bloom of the hawthorn, the sweet strains of 
music, and aught else they may desire to figure 
to each other the lastingness and beauty of 
their love. 

ItEmM: To young men, jointly, I devise and 
bequeath all boisterous, inspiring sports of 
rivalry, and I give to them the disdain of weak- 
ness and undaunted confidence in their own 
strength. Though they are rude, I leave to 
them the power to make lasting friendships and 
of possessing companions, and to them exclu- 
sively I give all merry songs and grave choruses 
to sing with lusty voices. 

Item: And to those who are no longer chil- 
dren or youths or lovers, I leave memory; and 
bequeath to them the volumes of the poems of 
Burns and Shakespeare and of other poets, if 
there be others, to the end that they may live 
the old days over again, freely and fully, without 
tithe or diminution. 

Item: To our loved ones with snowy crowns 
I bequeath the happiness of old age, the love 
and gratitude of their children, until they fall 
asleep. 


As Father Knows Us 
By Strickland Gillilan 


HE thoughtless may call him ‘‘a grubby 
young kid”’ 
When he’s playing about in the dirt; 
The truth of the statement can scarcely be hid, 
Though the ruthlessness carry its hurt. 
Yet the lad that I see, 
As he’s known but to me, 
Is a treasure instead of a bother; 
He has many a trait— 
Has my true-hearted mate— 
That nobody knows but his father. 


They see him by day when he’s girded for strife, 
While the problems of living appall him— 
With his fighting face on, in the battle of life, 

Resenting the cares that befall him. 
I know him at night 
In the low-shaded light, 
When he yields, with a prayer of surrender— 
With his play-wearied limbs, 
And his babylike whims, 
And all of his harshness grown tender. 


We meet one another in life’s busy day, 
With all of the worst in us showing; 
Each giving his selfishness plentiful sway 
To keep our home hearth-fires burning. 
But the “we” that he sees 
Is above all of these 
That are maddened by struggle and bother 
For we and our mates 
Have a host of fine traits 
That nobody knows but Our Father. 


FAULTLESS 


RuBBER 


IRUBBER SPONGES 
A SIZE FOR EVERY HAND 


BALLS 


99 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF, 


US 


THREE SIZES 
FAULTLESS 
SPONGE BRUSHES 


are real toilet luxuries. 
Fine for a quick ‘‘wash- 
up” or a bath. Very 
conveniently shaped. 

Always ready for use. * FAULTLESS 
Very porous; hold plenty TOILET BRUSH 
of water,and are perfect cleans- 
ers. Soft and soothing to the 
skin. Appreciated by every 

member of the family, es- 
pecially by Baby. 


Give Long Service 


Among the features 
wherein ‘ il 
Rubber Sponges excel 


other rubber sponges, FAULTLESS SPONGE BAGS 
two of the most imM- D- BLUE-GREEN 


portant are the length 
of service and the de- W!ISTERIA-SIxX SIZES 


gree of satisfaction they 
givetheirusers. ‘WEAR- 
EVER” Rubber Sponges 
do not crumble away 
after short use, but give 
thoroughly satisfactory 
service for a long time. os & PAT. 
They serve every pur- 
pose of a natural sponge 
or wash cloth. Much more 
sanitary than a natural 
sponge because they can be 
repeatedly sterilized in boil- 
ing water. Made in seven 
oval shaped sizes—‘‘A Size 
for Every Hand.” NUMBER 20 
Faultless Rubber Sponge 
Brusheshavethesame 
sponge surface, with 
a flexible back and 
strap handle. Made in 
three sizes — Small, 
Medium and Large— 
and are a delight in 
the bath. 
The other articles we 
illustrate are a few more 
of our complete line of 
Faultless ““WEAR- 
or the Househo oi- 
let, Nursery and Sick NUMBER 19 
Room. W yo. FAULTLES Ss 
needanyrubbergoods, 
ask for Faultless BATHING CAPS 
“WEAREVER” and 
be assured of the finest 
quality and greatest 
value. 


Send for Our a 
Rubber Goods Book #4 


It tells things you'll like 
to know about rubber 
goods. Sent postpaid upon 
request. 

If you care to enclose 4¢ in 
(tocover packing = 
orwarding charges), we wi 

send with the book a Rubber FAULT L E ss 
Sponge Powder Puff. Adaine TOW BALLOONS 
ty, practical, sanitary toilet VALVE PAT. MAY 26'14 
requisite and an example of 

the quality of the “WEAREVER” 
Rubber Sponges described above. 


TheFauitless RubberCompany 


Makers of a Complete Line of High- 
Grade Rubber Goods for the Home. 


10 Rubber Street 
Ashland, Ohio U.S.A, 


REGULAR BALL TOP 


FAULTLESS 
‘AANTCHOKE’ 


FOUNTAIN 
SYRINGE 

2 ano 35 QTS. 

FULL CAPACITY 


00-0-1-2-3ann4 
PAT. MCH. 20-1906 
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N° 2452 


Quality Springs Fairly Priced! 


Satisfaction Guaranteed by the 
Name Behind the Product 


HAT Simmons Beds both brass and steel might be as comfortable as they are beautiful — as restful to 
the body as they are pleasing to the eye, as useful as they are ornamental, Simmons Company 
maintain at Kenosha, Wisconsin, a great Spring factory —the biggest in the world. 
An army of experts is employed to make Simmons Springs so that Simmons Beds may be the most 
comfortable beds in the world. Simmons warrant covers both Springs and Beds. 
For nearly fifty years Simmons have been making Springs and during that time everything that 
could add to comfort has been eagerly adopted, everything that could not stand the test of service has 


been instantly discarded. 


Since a third of your life is spent in bed, for comfort and health, see that your bed is equipped with 


SIMMONS 


SPRINGS 


Let Your Dealer Show Them To You 


Simmons Springs are sold at sane prices—as low as the 
decreased cost of enormous production can make them, but 
high enough to protect you from inferior materials and careless 
workmanship. 

Simmons Company make both link fabric and coil springs, 
the two great types which have been stamped as standard by 
public approval—a hundred different styles to fit all Simmons 
Beds. ‘The four illustrated here are representative. 

This wide range of Simmons Spring styles is most important to 


you. It permits you to pick the pliability and resiliency best suited to 
your individual comfort. 


Consciously or unconsciously, you find certain types of springs 
uncomfortable. You do not relax—do not get the full benefit from 
your sleep. Night after night of unrefreshing slumber can become a 
serious menace to health. There is at least one style of Simmons 
Spring that will exactly suit you. 


Link Fabric Springs 

Springs of this type take their name from the pliable link 
fabric top first made by Simmons. Simmons conceived the idea 
and invented and built the machines for weaving it. 

Today, despite imitators, Simmons Double-link Fabric 
stands first; for basic Simmons patents cover the twist in the 
double link without which perfect spring fabric cannot be made. 

Simmons make many styles of link fabric springs, best known 
of which is their No. 3526 “‘ Nonsag.”’ 

Simmons ‘‘Nonsag Link Spring’’ is constructed upon a steel 
pipe and angle frame with malleable corners — light, graceful, 
sanitary and strong; is fitted with the Simmons Double Wire 


Link Fabric suspended from oil tempered Carbon Steel Helicals 
and center strengthened with a strip of pliable steel. It is the most 
comfortable link Spring ever produced. It positively cannot sag 
in the middle. The strip of steel down the center radiates 
the strain, and equally divides it so that every link in the whole 
fabric bears its share of the weight no matter where placed. 

Each side of the ‘‘ Nonsag’’ has the advantages of a single 
bed. No matter how diverse their weights two people 
sleeping on this spring do not roll together. . 

Another popular pattern is No. 3506, illustrated. 


Coil Springs 


Simmons Company make a wide range of coil springs, 
graded jn tension and resilience to suit the individuality of the 
user. The number of varying styles permits you to pick the 
exact kind you want. 

Two representative types are shown here. No. 2452, 
Simmons ‘Silent Night’? Spring, is a double deck of eighty 
tempered coils, yielding and comfortable. Each coil is. con- 
nected to all its neighbors by small, horizontal springs. All coils, 
thus forced to act in gentle unison, make this spring fit the body 
perfectly. No. 2426, the other coil spring pictured, is slightly 
firmer owing to less flexible connections between the coils. 
This is one of our very popular numbers. 

The fact important for you to remember is that dealers 
everywhere can supply you with a Simmons Coil Spring of just 
the resilience you prefer. 


Always Ask for Simmons Springs 


Simmons Beds are the utmost in appearance; Simmons Springs are the utmost 
in comfort. In every city, town and village, Simmons Dealers supply both. 


| 
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REAL CORSETS ARE 
AGAIN IN DEMAND 


RUSTLESS 


CORSETS 


Made of supple 
material and de- 
signed to help you 
coax back the 
youthful 
you may have lost 
last year by going 
quite or almost un- 
corseted. 


slimness 


TRE 


Women’s Pure 
Silk, 75c, $1.00 
and $1.50; Men’s; 
50c per Pair. 


Cy 
OSC of hixi te 


LUXITE, made of pure Jap- 
anese silk, 12 strands to the 
thread. Much silk hosiery at these prices 
contains but 6 or 8-strand thread. To 
ive that kind desired weight, the makers 
oad the dyes with metallic compounds. 
But these soon «destroy fine threads. 
j Your safeguard lies in this name—HOS. 
of LUXITE. requires no loading. 
HOSE LUXIT rich and 


B lustrous, due to the fine, close stitching, 


[ex prices buy HOSE of 


an New York Chicag 


and our liberal use of choice materials 
and pure dye. It comes from the wash 
as apaly and shimmering as new. 
Made also of Lusterized Lisle, and of 
Gold-Ray, the new scientific silk. The 
fine lisle top resists garter strain. The 
high spliced heel and toe are extra rein- 
forced. Ask your favorite store for 
HOSE of LUXITE. Prices as low as 
25c for Men, Women and Children. We 
ship direct, postpaid, if your dealer fails 
to supply you. Write for dealers’ names 


and free HOSE of LUXITE book. 


LUXITE TEXTILES, INCORPORATED, 532 Fowler St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


San Francisco Li 


:t Makers of High-Grade Hosiery Since 1875 


HOW I SPENT $5 
FOR MY BABY 


By Mary S. Naylor 


ji) peat young mothers ask me how I always 
manage to have so many pretty things for 
my baby; and many more look at me as 
though I must be very extravagant in buying 
such costly things. All my baby’s clothes cost 
much less than the most ordinary ready-made 
clothes do in the shops, and the secret is that I 
make them myself. Any mother can do that 
who does the plainest sewing. 

I watch the sales and buy the very short- 
length remnants for the underclothes, as they 
are so much more reduced in price than the 
longer ones. 
Then, too, I buy 
remnants of 
narrow laces, 
beadings and 
embroideries. 
When you need 
these things you 
generally do not 
see any bargains, 
so it is advisable 
to pick them up 
as you findthem. 
It will save you 
money in the 
end, and they 
can always be of 
use. 

Asan example 
of my bargain 
hunting, let me 
tell you how I 
procured a very 
attractive and 
useful bath robe 
for sixty-nine cents. The other day I was in 
a large department store and saw two very 
pretty, imported, pale pink bath towels. They 
were so soft and fine that the thought came to 
me: ‘What a nice bath robe I can make for 
my baby!” 


I ASKED the price and found they were 
seventy-five cents apiece. This disappointed 
me, as I thought them too expensive, but upon 
close examination I found that one side of each 
towel was very much soiled, so I argued that 
they should be greatly reduced, as they would 
have to be laundered before they could be 
used. Finally it 
was decided to 
let me have both 
towels for forty 
cents. I also 
purchased some 
pink cord and 
two pink but- 
tons, from which 
I made the frogs 
and the cord and 
tassels. 

After cutting 
out the bath 
robe I found I 
had enough 
toweling left to 
make a pair of 
slippers, with the additional cost of five cents 
for a pair of leather soles, which had been re- 
duced from eighteen cents. 


‘t= quaint little poplin dress and hat with 
picot edging I made for eighty cents, from 
a remnant of poplin costing twenty cents, and 
not quite five yards of twelve-and-a-half-cent 
picot edging, which is just as effective as the 
thirty-five cent quality. 

After making this little poplin morning 
dress I decided I wanted a little low-neck and 
short-sleeve afternoon dress, and found among 
my bargains that I had bought a piece of fine 
embroidery, wide enough to make a whole 
dress, and costing only seventy-five cents. 
This, with the ad- 
dition of a little 
lace and beading 
withribbon, makes 
a very attractive 
dress. 

I am always 
careful to have my 
baby’s under- 
clothes made as 
nicely as her out- 
side clothes; for 
that is the secret 
of well-dressed 
children. 

The little white 
petticoat takes less 
lace when made 
without a ruffle 
and it then can be 
made of a shorter 
remnant. With 
the material and 
laces it cost forty- 
ninecents. Ifyou 
do not use laces, 
and put a row of featherstitching on an inch- 
and-a-half hem, you will be able to have two 
skirts for the price of one with lace. 


To Match the Poplin Dress 


Made of Poplin and Picot 


Comfy Set of Underwear 


Of Fine Embroidery 


OU can buy one yard of scalloped flannel 

for a dollar, out of which you can make 
three flannel petticoats from the width, if you 
use a crocheted edge or a buttonhole stitch on 
two of them and the original scallops on the 
other. 

The panties and pantie-waist take very little 
material, and are easily made from any left- 
over pieces. It is well to use heavier material 
for the waistband of the body, to make it 
stronger and a better foundation for the large 
buttons. 

After making these things I found I had 
enough money left out of five dollars to make 
a little sunbonnet, which can be easily washed 
and ironed and is very cool for the baby, being 
made without the usual cape at the back of 
the neck. 

Also I made a nightgown from a remnant 
of muslin costing seven cents and one yard of 
lace that cost three cents. 
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| When She Hides 

| Her Smile 

| in this way, she must be 
ashamed of her teeth. But 
YOU never need be embar- 
rassed nor harassed by defec- 
tive teeth—if you begin now, 
in time, to use Pebeco twice 

daily—and visit your dentist 

twice yearly. 

| The cause of nearly all tooth- 

decay is “‘Acid-Mouth.’’ It is 

estimated that nine out of ten 
persons have it. How can you 


expect to escape? You and 
your family should use 


because Pebeco counteracts 
| ‘‘Acid-Mouth”’ and helps save 
| teeth—as well as polishing and 
| whitening them beautifully. 


Get a 
Tube 
Today 


and Acid Test 
Papers FREE 


Test Papers, enough for 
your family, will show 
you how many in your 

home have ‘‘ Acid-Mouth,”’ 
and how Pebeco counter- 
acts it. Pebeco is sold every- 

where in extra-large size tubes. 


Manufactured by 


Manufacturing Chemists 


136 William Street, New York 
Canadian Office: 1 and 3 St. Helen St., Montreal 


Trial Tube 


4 
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Copyright,1916, The AndrewJergens Co. 


Have you, too, said ‘‘Why 
can’t I have the charm 
of pink cheeks —the kind 
where color comes and 
goes!”?? 


Read ‘‘the color secret”’ © 
below if you would gain $ 
the charm you have longed 


for. 


who wanted more color 


The secret she learned is one you, too, can use to give your cheeks 
the lovely glow—the radiant complexion you have longed for. 


The girl to whom a pale, colorless complexion is really 
becoming is one in a thousand. 


The rest of us must have at least a touch of color—and 
if we are to possess all the charm of that radiant, vel- 
vety skin—one you love to touch—we must have the 
kind of color that ‘‘comes and goes.”’ 


It is a dull, sluggish skin that is keeping so many from 
having this charm. And just as long as you allow 
your skin to remain lifeless and inactive, this charm 
will be denied you. 


To change this condition, your skin must be freed 
every day of the tiny dead particles so that the new 
skin will form as it should. Then, the pores must be 
cleansed, the blood brought to the surface and the 
small, muscular fibres stimulated. You can do this by 
using regularly the following Woodbury treatment. It 
will keep the new skin which is forming every day, so 
healthy and active that it cannot help taking on the 
radiant touch of color you want your complexion to have. 


Begin tonight to get its benefits for your skin 


Use this treatment once a day—preferably just before 
retiring. Lather your washcloth well with warm water 
and Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Apply it to your face 
and distribute the lather thoroughly. Now with the 
tips of your fingers work this cleansing, antiseptic 
lather into your skin, always with an upward and out- 
ward motion. Rinse with warm water, then with 
cold—the colder the better. Then finish, by rubbing 
your face for a few minutes with a piece of ice wrapped 
inasoftcloth. Alwaysbe particular todry theskin well. 


‘1f your skin happens to be very thin and rather sensi- 
tive, substitute a dash of ice water for the application 
of tne ice itself. 


The first time you use this treatment you will begin to 
realize the change it is going to make in your skin. 
You will feel the difference at once! 


Use the treatment persistently and before long your 
skin should show a marked improvement—a promise 
of that greater clearness and freshness as well as the 
lovelier color which the daily use of this Woodbury 
treatment will bring. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is the work of a skin specialist. 
A 25c cake is sufficient for a month or six weeks of this 
treatment. Get acake today. It is for sale by dealers 
everywhere. 


Send today for ‘‘week’s-size’’ cake 


For 4c we will send you a “week’s-size”” cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. For 10c samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
Facial Cream and Powder. For 50c a copy of the Woodbury 
Book, “‘A Skin You Love to Touch,” and samples of the Wood- 
bury preparations. Write today! Address The Andrew Jergens 
Company, 426 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If youlive in Canada, 
address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Ltd., 
426 Sherbrooke St., 
Perth, Ont. 


Tear out this 
cake as @ re- 
minder to ask 
for Woodbury’s 
today at your 
druggist's or 
toilet counter. 


For sale by dealers everywhere throughout the United States and Canada 
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Motor Luncheons 


— Delicious New Ones 


OTHING meets the hunger of outdoors like the tantalizing taste of Under- 
wood Deviled Ham — good, home-cooked han, full of the savor of salt and 
sugar and hickory smoke. Take it with you on your motor trips. 


Eggs Stuffed with Deviled Ham Sand- Deviled Ham “Club” 
eviled Ham wiches with Peppers 3 andwiches 
lives | Mixed Pickles Potato Salad 
Chicken Sandwiches BreadandB | Cucumber Pickles 
Cold Slaw with mayonnaise readand butter ce Cheese-and-cracker Sand- 
Orange Layer Cake Small Sponge Cakes wiches 
Iced tea (Thermos bottle) Lemonade Chocolate Cake Coffee 
The Easy Recipes 


1. STUFFED EGGS: Cut cold hard-cooked eggs in half. Mash yolks smooth 
with equal bulk Underavood Deviled Ham. Add a little lemon juice or mayon- 
naise. Shape into balls and press into centers of eggs, closing together again. 
2. SANDWICH: Chop Spanish peppers or pimentos fine and add equal quan- 
tity Underwood Deviled Ham. Spread on thin slices of bread and trim crusts. 
3. SANDWICH: Spread bread with Underavood Deviled Ham. Put together 
over crisp broiled bacon with lettuce, mayonnaise and a little chopped onion, 
Send for “Good Tastes for Good Times” 

a valuable booklet containing the famous Little Red Devil Recipes for every meal 
in the year— Underwood Deviled Ham omelets, rarebits, scallops, timbales, 
canapes, fritters, etc. FREE for the asking. 15c¢ will bring you economical can 
to try. Always mention grocer’s name when writing and if possible say whether 
he sells Underwood — most grocers do. Send now. 

WILLIAM UNDERWOOD CO., 64 FuLtton StreeTr, BOSTON, MASS. 

Makers also of Underwood Deviled Chicken, Tongue and Turkey 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 


**Branded with the Devil but Fit for the Gods’’ 


TO RETAIL GROCERS: If you cannot get Underwood Deviled Ham 
from your local jobber, write us. We'll find some way to supply you. 


It Splits in Two 


This is an exact-size photograph of a Takhoma Biscuit—‘‘ The Sunshine 
Soda’’—being broken. It breaks clean, without even so much as a crumb. 
But freedom from the usual mussiness of crumbs is not the only reason 
for Takhoma Biscuit’s popularity. Its crisp, flaky goodness baked to a 
golden richness in the ‘Thousand Window Bakeries’’ makes it the quality 
soda biscuit of America. 


hi 


Biscuits 


are made in variety to suit every taste and every occasion. That you 
may know how different and how delicious they are 


Send for Our Sunshine “Revelation Box’’ Containing 14 Varieties 


Your name and address and the name of your dealer and 10c for postage 
and packing bring it FREE, 


loose-Wites Biscuit (OMPANY 788 Thomson Avenue, L. I. C. 
Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits New York 


Mrs. L. S. Carter 


A NEW MARKET 
FOR SPARE HOURS 


How Some Women are Con- 
verting Time Into Money 


LMOST everybody in Kansas knows of 
Mrs. L. S. Carter. To Washburn College 
in Topeka she has given about $18,000 in 
books and library equipment. She has built 
and given a parsonage to her church; to her 
city and state she has rendered numerous other 
public services, and she is now planning to 
build a home for old ladies. 

One splendid thing about Mrs. Carter’s phi- 
lanthropies is that the money has been earned 
by herself, entirely through work that occupies 
only her spare time and which is healthful, con- 
genial and interesting. The work is that of act- 
ing as a subscription representative of THE 
Lapres’ HOME JOURNAL. 

Every woman reader of the HoME JOURNAL, 
doubtless, has seen occasional announcements 
in its columns that the magazine would buy 
her spare time. Even if these announcements 
have never sufficiently aroused your curiosity 
to lead you to write a letter of inquiry, you 
may be interested in knowing what the maga- 
zine is doing to help women convert their spare 
time into money. 

The plan started thirty years ago and has 
been growing steadily ever since. Picture to 
yourself an organization of women numbering 
many thousands, whose members can be found 
in almost every city and town in the country, 
and who last year made a quarter of a million 
dollars, and you will have some idea of the size 
and scope of the plan. 

The Home Journat has paid the college and 
conservatory expenses of hundreds of ambi- 
tious girls; homes have been built and paid 
for; thousands of women have earned pin 
money, have paid for vacations, etc., or, like 
Mrs. Carter, have found in the plan a means to 
support some favorite charities. 


F COURSE the mainspring of all this ac- 

tivity is a desire to make money, but 
some of these women have found in the work 
something of even greater value than dollars 
and cents. A Pennsylvania girl writes: 


Some time ago my doctor advised outdoor exer- 
cise and fresh air. I selected the work of soliciting 
subscriptions for the HOME JOURNAL as being the 
most healthful and congenial work that I could 
find. My spare-time work for you has given me 
all these things and $75 a month besides. 


A farmer’s wife writes from Maryland: 

In the few hours that I could spare from home 
duties in the last few months I made $110 in salary 
and commission, but the money isn’t all that I 
got. I found in it an opportunity to meet hun- 
dreds of delightful people, and so I have been re- 
freshed and broadened besides being well paid for 
my time. 


A young girl writes from Missouri, telling of 
her long, tedious struggle to earn a living by 
giving music lessons and how she gave up 
teaching when she found out how much more 
easily, quickly and pleasantly she could make 
money by the HoME JouRNAL’s plan. 

Then there is a little army of brave women 
like Miss Wood, of West Virginia, to whom 
Curtis work means even more. Miss Wood has 
a regular position with a business concern. She 
had only her lunch hours and an occasional 
holiday to give us. But she works steadily and 
successfully, using her profits from Curtis work 
to help support an invalid father and a baby 
girl left to her care by the death of her sister. 


HE reason that Curtis work occupies the 

place that it does in the lives of so many 
= is that it really meets a widespread 
need. 

The woman able to give only a little of her 
spare time has found that she can make the 
spending money that she requires. A new hat, 
a real vacation trip next summer, an insurance 
fund for the future—the money for all of these 
will come, and come quickly, if each week has 
a few Curtis hours. 

And the woman who can give all her time 
finds it possible to make an independent, per- 
manent income. She has before her a real 
business career, in which her earnings are larger 
than those of the average man, and which takes 
her outdoors and brings her into contact with 
new ideas and new friends. 

Whether she utilizes all her time or only her 
spare hours, The Curtis Representative receives 
a fair payment for every moment she devotes 
to the work, and, beyond the dollars and cents 
earned, she finds the experience pleasant and 
broadening. 

We will gladly send to any woman request- 
ing it an interesting booklet entitled, ‘‘A New 
Market for Spare Hours,” telling about the 
plan and what some women have accomplished 
through it. Address 


Box 280, AGENcy Division 
Tue Laptirs’ Home JouRNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Minute with 
Cold Water- 


Ready to A\pply 
Im mediately 


Alabastine is the most 
effective, economical and 
simple wall decoration 
on the market. It has 
demonstrated its superior- 
ity in thirty-five years’ use. 


A five-pound package of Ala- 
bastine is mixed with two quarts 
of cold water, stir for about one 
minute, and Alabastine is ready 
to apply. 


New and individual shades or 
tints can be obtained by combin- 
ing regular tints. 


If your wall surfaces are right, 
and our directions for use tell 
you how to make them right, an 
ordinary wall brush is the only 
tool needed to apply. 


Could anything be more simple? 


Think of it! No boiling, no 
glue added. It’s one of the easi- 
est jobs in the world to prepare 
and apply Alabastine, and the re- 
sulting surface, if ordinary care is 
taken, is solid, streakless and 
mat-like. 


The Most Beautiful Wall Tint 


And when you consider that you 
obtain the most beautiful, mellow, 
nature colors, viz., soft buffs, delicate 
greens and exquisite blues, or amy shade 
you wish by combining shades of Ala- 
bastine, then youll why Alabas- 
tine is one of the most popular wall 
decorations with millions of Painters 
and Householders, Decorators and 
Womenfolk, who take a pride in their 
homes the wide world over. 


Write for Free Book 


**The Mystery of the Lost Woman’’ 
and Free Color Scheme Cards 


Special Stencil Offer 


Stencils are for border designs. In the regular way 
they would cost you from 50c to $1.00 each. Our 
free book tells you how you can get stencils for 
your rooms practically free of charge. Our Color 
Scheme Cards suggest colors that harmonize for your 
rooms. You should have our free book and our free 
Color Scheme Cards. Write for them today. Address 


The Alabastine Co. 


367 Grandville Rd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Be sure the red cross and circle are on each pack- 
age of Alabastine you buy. Alabastine is sold by 
most druggists, hardware 

dealers and paint stores 
every where. 
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Be sure to send for 
the free color chart 


Beauty and Service at Low Cost 


Congoleum Art-Rugs have had an even greater success than we predicted. 
American housewives have given them a hearty welcome, for they fill perfectly 
a long-felt want in the home—real beauty and service at low cost. It took us over 
a year to invent and make the machinery to manufacture these Art-Rugs. We 
iitasien scoured the country to get leading rug designers to lay out the exquisite 
Art-Rug No. 306 

patterns. The result is a richness of coloring and a refinement of appearance 
heretofore impossible to find in low-priced rugs. 


Waterproof— Washable — Sanitary 


With these added features in Congoleum Art-Rugs we still maintain the wonderful qualities which have 
made Congoleum products superior to all other similar goods. 


All Congoleum Rugs are waterproof throughout. The way to keep them clean is not by dusty beating, but 
by mere washing with a mop and water. They insure the utmost cleanliness and add in an unusual degree 
to the brightness and sanitation of the home. They also lie flat without fastening. 


For Every Room in the House 
The great beauty of Congoleum Art-Rugs makes them appropriate for living rooms and dining rooms. They 
give a delightful touch of color to bed rooms, and their sanitary qualities make them ideal for nurseries. In 
the kitchen and bath room, water will never affect them. And on the porch, neither sun nor rain will fade them. 


Congoleum 


Art-Rug No. 312 Sizes and Prices 


Congoleum Art-Rugs are seamless and are made in three sizes and eight designs of seven colors each. 
Prices are as follows: 6 feet x 9 feet, $4.50 each 9 feet x 102 feet, $8.00 each 9 feet x 12 feet, $9.00 each 


Regular Line of Congoleum Rugs 
Our regular line of Congoleum Rugs presents a wide range of sizes and many attractive designs,— and offers 
the least expensive manner of tastefully covering floors. These Rugs are all washable and sanitary. No 
Congoleum beating or cleaning— water and a mop are all you need. They lie flat without fastening and never curl up 
B Art-Rug No. 316 or “kick up” at the edges. 
Sizes and Prices 


All popular sizes are included, offering suizable rugs for every room in the home. 


3 feetx3 feet $ .60 each 4) feet x 6 feet $1.80 each Congoleum 

feetx4yfeet .90 each 6 feetx 6feet 2.40 each Two-piece Rugs 
3 feetx6 feet 1.20 each 6 feetx Qfeet 3.60 each 9 feetx 12 feet $7.50 each 
4 feetx 4 feet 1.35 each 6 feetx 12 feet 4.80 each 10 feetx 12 feet 8.50 each 


The prices quoted in this advertisement are slightly higher in the far West and Canada. 


Congoleum Rug Borders 


Don’t forget our beautiful Congoleum Rug Borders. These look 
exactly like quartered oak flooring. They are not like hand painted 
imitations as they are printed from the actual wood itself. 

For the borders of a room outside of a rug, Congoleum Rug Borders 
will give the effect of a real hardwood floor at a surprisingly low price. 
Much better than painting or staining—make old floors look like new. 
Made in rolls 36 inches and 24 inches wide, selling at 45c. and 35c. 
per yard, respectively. 


Congoleum -By-The-Yard 


We also make over thirty patterns of Congoleum Floor Covering by 
the yard. These come 72 inches wide and are waterproof, rot-proof 
and need no fastening. 


Be sure the name Congoleum is on the back 
This is your real protection. Congoleum Rugs, Rug Borders and 
Congoleum-by-the-yard have made such a tremendous success that 
they are being widely imitated. They cannot be equalled, but in 


Congoleum certain superficial details there is often a similarity of appearance. 4 
& Art-Rug No. 304 Therefore, insist on seeing the name CONGOLEUM on the back. a‘ 
“This, dear, 
Handsome Rug Color Chart Free is mother's 
Be sure to send for our beautiful Rug Chart, which shows in full ae cae 
colors a number of the new Art-Rug patterns, so that you may Rug. It cost 
be able to see for yourself the beauty and attractiveness of the we 
new line. Simply send your name and address. by 9 feet.” 
No. 


The Congoleum Company 


Department. of 


Philadelphia Chicago Boston Montreal 
San Francisco Winnipeg The Toronto Halifax, N.S. 
Vancouver St.John, N.B. “a COMPANY Sydney, N.S. 
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Sunkist lemon, served with meats, game and 
fish, aids digestion and improves the flavor. 
These lemons, because of their bright, waxy 
appearance, also make the best-looking garnish. 


When preserving fruits like cherries, straw- 
berries, peaches, pears, in fact all kinds of fruit, 
add slices of Sunkist lemon before cooking. 
Lemon brings out the flavor and preserves the, 
color. Thousands of housewives do this. 


Sunkist lemon juice adds to oysters, raw or 
cooked, an appetizing zest. Serve the lemon in 
quarters, and to avoid wasting juice, puncture 
the center of the fruit with the oyster fork before 
squeezing. 


Use Sunkist lemon juice in place of vinegar in 
salad dressings, on spinach, and wherever else 
you may have been in the habit of using vinegar. 

his is the secret of the dainty flavors you have 
admired in the dishes of famous chefs. 


The good old-fashioned remedy for colds is still a 

retty good one—a glass of piping hot lemonade, a 
axative, and a good warm sleep. Use Sunkist lem- 
ons, full-flavored and tart, for they make the best 
lemonade. 


Uses for 
Good Lemons 


Every day in the year and every hour of the day in every 
home there are profitable uses for good lemons. 


Note these eight suggestions—then send for a free book 
containing many others. 


Furthermore, when you buy lemons, ask for the Sunkist 
brand, for these are California’s selected lemons. 


They are practically seedless, juicy, full-flavored and tart— 
ideal for every culinary use. 


Grown scientifically—then washed with brushes, then 
packed and shipped to every dealer, tissue-wrapped. 


Be sure that you say “‘Sunkist’’ when you order. 


You may as well get lemons af their best, since they cost 
the same as ordinary kinds. 


Save Sunkist wrappers for beautiful silverware. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


Co-operative—Non-profit 
Eastern Headquarters: Dept. B-10, 139 N. Clark Street, Chicago 


Sunkist 


California’s Selected 


Practically 


Seedless Lemons 


All first-class dealers everywhere sell Sunkist Oranges and Lemons 


teaspoonful of Sunkist lemon juice. 


If you wish to make economical cuts of meat so 
tender and appetizing that everyone will like them, 
oil the meat in water to which you have added a 


Sunkist lemon pie: Mix one and one-fourth cups of 
sugar thoroughly with one-third cup of flour and a little 
salt. Grate a little of the rind from a Sunkist lemon 
and mix with the juice of the whole lemon, and add to 
the sugar. at three egg yolks well, stir in a scant 
cup of water and blend carefully with the sugar and 
lemon mixture. Pour all into a pan lined with flaky 
pie crust (preferably a pan that is perforated or made of 
wire), add a tablespoonful of butter cut into bits, and 

ke in moderately hot oven. 

Make a meringue of three eggs and half a cup of 
powdered sugar with a teaspoonful of lemon juice. 
Heap onto the pie (after baking) in large spoonfuls and 
brown slowly. Serve when cooled. 


Sunkist lemons, being beautiful in color and 
ractically seedless, make the most attractive 
emon slices to serve with tea. Sunkist lemons 

slice better than others. Try them, and see. 
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Keeps my nickel 
looking like 
silver— 


HE people who 

lived in this 
house last year used some 
scouring soap or scouring 
powder on the nickel 
plumbing fixtures. When 
I came I found the nickel 
dull as lead because it was 
covered with fine scratches. 
So I had the fixtures re- 
plated and they came back 
looking like new silver. 


And they sti look that 
way—they a/ways will— 
because I use nothing but 
Bon Ami on them. 


No coarse, gritty scouring 


powders! No metal pol- 
ishes that eat the metal! 
Just Bon Ami! It’s made 


of a fine, clean, crumbly SS 
mineral that doesn’t 
scratch. SS 


No woman would think of 
using scouring soap on a 
plate glass mirror, yet pol- 
ished nickel is really just 
as delicate, only the 
scratches don’t show so 
plainly. Just as Bon Ami 
is the only thing for mir- 
rors, so it is the only thing 
for nickel. 


In fact everything in the 
bath room calls for Bon 
Ami—the basin, the tub, 
the mirror, the tiles, the 
white paint. Keep a can 
of Bon Ami Powder by the 
bath tub for wiping out 
those soapy ‘“‘tide marks’’ N 


after each bath. 


Made in both cake 
\ and powder form 
N 

THE AMI CoO., 
‘*Hasn’t 


scratched * 
yet!’’ 


BON NEW YORK 
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THE SCHOOL 
ENTERTAINMENT 


Closing-Day Exercises 


LOSING DAY differs from Commencement 
Day most noticeably in its lack of assumed 
dignity and responsibility. It is a time to drop 
off any bonds of restraint that may have held 
boysand girls and let each rejoice in the thought 
that ‘* After today I won’t have to go to school.” 
But the day should be a happy one, and a short 
program may be arranged without much trouble 
to teacher or scholars, especially if, as is pos- 
sible in some cases, the preparatory work may 
be a part of the school work. 

Nature themes are most apropos, as most of 
these entertainments are given in the ‘‘ merry 
month of May” or ‘‘the leafy month of June.” 
Patriotic themes are also timely, as in June 
cognizance may be taken of Flag Day. 

Among nature material may be listed ‘‘ May, 
a Month of Blossoms.” This exercise gives 
poetry gems for thirty different flowers and 
also suggestions for the study of each flower in 
class, while references to them in lines from our 
best poets are being studied. 

A similar exercise is ‘June, a Month of 
Grasses.” Here, too, all the bits of poetry con- 
taining references to our different grasses have 
been carefully selected from the works of cele- 
brated writers. The preparation of either of 
these entertainment features would be time 
well spent. 

Developing the June idea, there is a short, 
pretty floral exercise entitled ‘‘The Crowning 
of June.” Thisisa good exercise for introducing 
a large number of children who will have little 
to recite. 


HE “Sunbeam Drill and Pantomime,” for 

eight girls of primary or intermediate grades, 
would fit in nicely with the June program. 
Each girl is dressed in yellow, with yellow cap, 
yellow stockings and white slippers. 

A very effective feature is entitled ‘‘The 
June Calendar.’ This is a composite tableau, 
or four tableaux in one, for small children. It 
represents four outstanding features of June: 
(1) The birth of the flag, with Betsy Ross as 
the center of the group; (2) the wedding, show- 
ing a bridal party; (3) the graduation, show- 
ing the presentation of diplomas; (4) the 

vacationists, posing children with all the para- 
phernalia for a good time outdoors. Brief 
recitations explain the different groups. 

This tableau may be used to close the eve- 
ning’s program, followed by a twelve-line 
recitation entitled ‘‘Good-By,” and this in 
turn followed by theac tion song: “Tt’s Time to 
Tell You All Good-By.’ 

If one did not care for the above feature as 
a closing number, ‘‘A Bouquet of June Roses”’ 
might be presented. Four boys and four girls 
participate in this. Each is presented a rose, 
and attached to each is a card bearing some 
inspirational poetic gem. This may be fol- 
lowed by ashort valedictory that is brief enough 
to be given by a young child. 

The “ Birds’-Right Meeting” is a council of 
the birds and makes a good recitation of thirty- 
two lines to fit into a nature program. 

“The Kindergarten Graduates” is an exer- 
cise which may be used in its entirety or in 
part, as one would wish. A few of the kinder- 
garten games are played; the children are pro- 
vided with pennants and, as wouldn't 
be in fashion unless we had a yell,” a yell is 
provided which is as vociferous as any high- 
school yell. 


JORKING on the thought of the coming 
\ / vacation, a recitation for a boy on ‘‘ Vaca- 
tion is Coming, Coming, Coming” will be a 
bright number on the program. Other suit- 
able reciti ations, especially for boys, are ‘A 
Boys’ Song,” which may be given by four boys 
dressed as young fishermen (U p the river and 
o’er the lea, that’s the way for Billy and me”’); 
“After Examination” is a confused dream of 
Johnny, who sits in an easy-chair and falls into 
meditation. 

“The Best Places,” for three boys and five 
girls, presents the attractions of seashore, 
mountain, country, etc. 

Another good recitation for a boy, dressed 
as a farmer, is ‘‘ Waiting for the Dinner Bell.” 

A humorous ple iyette for five girls and four 
boys is entitled ‘* The Spicerv ille School Picnic, 
or the Chicken Sandwiches.” 

Two songs that fit into the vacation idea are 

‘** Approach of Vacation,” sung to the air 

“Lightly Row,” and Vacation Song” Flow- 
ers are blooming, bees are humming’’), sung to 

Developing the Di utriotic idea, an exercise for 
five girls, entitled ‘Our Patriotic Songs,” gives 
a short story of five of our best- known airs, 
stanzas of which are sung. 

“The History of our Flag,” an exercise for 
six children, is interesting, as it shows the 
development from Revolutionary times. 

\ Flag Song,” for eight or more children, 
sets new and appropriate words to popular 
patriotic airs. 

‘Flag March and Drill With Groupings.” 
This calls for sixteen children of intermediate 
or grammar grades, and the “Flag Tableaux” 
mi ike the drill unusually interesting. 

“Fluttering Flags,” a drill that may be used 
forany number of childre n, and may be adapted 
to small children if desired. 

Inspiring marching songs and choruses, en- 
titled, “The Emblem of Freedom” and “‘ Wave, 
Old Glory.’ 

One of the most popular patriotic songs with 
a ring and a swing is entitled, ‘Is there any 
better country than the U.S. A.?? 


NOTE—The selections mentioned in this column are 
all readily obtainable in inexpensive form. The addresses 
from which they may be obtained, and the prices, will be 
sent upon request accompanied by an addressed, stamped 
envelope sent to the School Entertainment Editor, in 
care of THE LapiES’ HoME JouRNAL, Philadelphia, 


Directory of 


NEW ENGLAND 


NEW YORK-—(Continued) 


Sea Pines 


SCHOOL OF PERSONALITY FOR GIRLS 
Sea Pines is the recognized pioneer School of Personality 
Happy home life; personal attention and care. 

Students inspire d by wholesome and beautiful 
ideals of efficient womanhood. The Cape climate 
is exceptionally favorable for outdoor life. One 
hundred acres; pine groves; 1000 feet of seashore. 

Ponies; horse be ack riding. Hygiene and morals 
observed e specially for results in health, character 
and initiative. Gymnastics, Music, Hz andiwork, 


Household Arts, French, German and Spanish by 


native teac hers. College preparatory, Cultural, 
Domestic Science, Secretarial and other courses 
leading to Personz ality Diplomas introductory to 
definite service All branches of study under 
experienced and enthusiastic instruc tors. For 
booklet and further information, address 


Rev. THOMAS BICKFORD, A. M. 
Miss FAITH BICKFORD, Principals 
P. O. Box L, Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 


ACRE- 


A Country School for Young Girls 
From ten to fourteen years of age 


REPARATORY to Dana 

Hall. Fourteen miles from 
Boston. All sports and athletics 
supervised and adapted to the age 
of the pupil. The finest instruc- 
tion, care and influence. 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Music in public schools. Both 
sexes. High School course required for entrance. Voice, Harmony, 
Form, History, Ear Training, Sight Singing, Methods, Practice 
Teaching, Chorus and Orchestra Conducting. Limited to 65. Per- 
sonal attention. Catalog. 54 Main St., Potspam, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA and NEW JERSEY 


Miss Cowles’ School (Highland Hall) €8%.s 


EmmMaA MILton Cow _es, A. B., Head of School. Prepares for all col- 
leges. Certificate privileges. Strong general course. Music, Art and 
Domestic Science. Healthful location. Gymnasium, Swimming 
Pool and Sleeping Porch. Resident Physical Director. For catalogue 
address THE Secretary, Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania. 


NEW JERSEY, Englewood. 


College preparatory and 
Dwight School for Girls 28" 
Arts and Science. Certificates accepted by leading colleges. Limited 
number of pupils. Spacious grounds. Suburban to New York. 
Gymnasium, Tennis, riding. Address Box 615, 

Miss CREIGHTON and Miss Farrar, Principals. 


New Jersey, Orange 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


A country school, 13 miles from New York. College preparatory, 
special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Science. Supervised 
physical work in gymnasium and field. Separate department for 
younger girls. Catalog on request. Address Miss Lucie C. BEARD. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


1853 Maryland College 1916 
FOR WOMEN 


The most ideal college in the country in Size, without the strain 
of great numbers; History, of 62 successful years; Location, 
suburbs of Baltimore, near Washington, 500 feet elevation; 
Strength of its various courses of study, leading to degrees; new 
fireproof buildings, private baths; Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, 
Field Sports; Superior Music Conservatory; Graduate Schools 
of Domestic Science and Arts; 


Expression, Art and Elocution; 
Non-sectarian; 


Elevating home life. Catalog. 
Charles W. Gallagher, D. D., Box L, Lutherville, Md. 


Kineowatha Camps for Girls, Wilton, Maine 
Threecamps—ages,8-11,12-15,16-20. Especially safe water 
sports. Riding under Army Officers. Dry, airy bungalows. 
Modern plumbing. Mature supervision. Mountain trips, 
hiking, campcraft, ‘‘movies."’ Booklet. Elizabeth X. Bass, 
Wilton, Me., or Irvin X. McColl, Hotel McAlpin, N. Y. City 


CAMP TECONNET FOR GIRLS 


On our own island, China Lake, Me. 
Dining hall, assembly house, tents. Swimming, canoeing, motor- 
boating, land and water sports. Crafts and dramatic projects. Per- 
sonally directed by Mr. Charles F. Towne (Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools) and Mrs.Towne. Address 16 Eames St., Providence, R. I. 


SARGENT CAMPS for Girls 


Dr. DuDLEy A. SARGENT, Pres. PETERBORO, N. H. 
Two distinct camps—Seniors, 14-24. Juniors, 8-13. Fin- 
est plant | and equipment in America. All field and water 
sports. Safety and health our first consideration. 

THE SECRETARY, 8 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


| certificate privilege to Hood, Mt. Holyoke, 


Standard College courses—Specialcoursesin music. oratory, 

art,domesticscience. Location, foot hillsof Blue Ridge, near 
Atlanta. 7 National sororitie s. Attractive social life. Non- 
sectarian. 27 States represente dW rite for descriptive book 
and catalogue. BRENAU. Georgia, Gainesville, Box M. 


Hood Seminary for Girls 


Affiliated with Hood College. Preparatory courses with 
Wellesley and 
other colleges. Diplomacourses. Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science. Gymnasium. $300. For catalog adc iress 


JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., President, Frederick, Md. 


_ Warrenton Country Schoo 


Wynona Camp For girls. Fairlee,Vt. In pine grove | 


overlooking lake. Canoeing, motor- 
boating, sailing, swimming, horseback riding, mountain 
climbing, tennis, golf, basketball. Music, dancing, tutoring, 
nature study. Pure water, good farm food. Address THE 
Director, 269 Summer St., Fitchburg, MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Tela-Wauket Camps aye | 


Roxbury, Vt. 
Rustic assembly bungalow 
Sleeping bungalows. Private 


In the heart of the Green Mountains. 
with fireplace, pool table and piano. 
pond. Athletic field. Clay tennis courts. Free use of all saddle 
horses. Riding master. $150 for season of two months. Illustrated 


booklet. Mr. and Mrs.C.A. Roys,10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 


CAMP WINNESHEWAUKA FOR GIRLS 
In White Mountain region, overlooking beautiful Lake. 
Spring water. Perfect sanitation. Bungalows, Lodges 
and complete equipment. Water sports. Horseback rid- 
ing. kxpert supervision. Counselor positions all filled. 
Booklet. Address Kart O. BALCH, Resident Manager, 


Dept. G, Lunenburg, Vt. 
for Physical 


The Sargent School 


Established 1881. Largest teachers’ department for phys- 
ical education in the world. General and special courses 
prepare for healthy womanhood. Address for booklet, 


Dr. D. A. Sargent,36 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


Russell Sage College 
of Practical Arts 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with 
Emma Willard School 
Designed for the vocational and _ professional 
training of women. Secretarial Work, House- 
hold Economics and Industrial Arts. Courses 
of two or four years will be offered. Special 
students admitted. Address Secretary, 
Russell Sage College of Practical Arts, 


—GLEN EDEN 


ON THE HUDSON 
In the Highland: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Boarding School for Girls. Academic, Fin- 
ishing and two-year Collegiate courses. 
Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science. 
Social training. Limited membership. No 
entrance examinations. 2 hours from 
New York City. 3 buildings, 12 acres; 
full view of river and mountains. 
FREDERIC M. TOWNSEND, Ph.D., Director 


Troy, N. Y 


Miss : E. MASON’ S Suburban School for Girls. 
“The Castle” 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
ew Yor 
40 minutes from N. Y. 
Upper and Lower 
Schools for girls 7 to 25. 
Vocational de partment. 
Special courses in Art, 
Music, Literature, Lan- 
guages. Certificate ad- 
mits to leading colleges. 


LL. M., Lock Box 936. 


Catalog. MissC.E.Mason, | 


| A. BRISTOL, Principal, Mintwood Place 


| 
| 


| Music, Art, and Domestic Science. 


ated in the fc pgp rginia near Wz ashingto on. ) 

iz nurses. French the language o 

girls to atady, arer Nature and i ale 

hz abi is of order and economy. ML tE. LEA M. Bouticny 
VirGinia, Warrenton, Box 29, 


< 


MIDDLE AND WESTERN STATES 


Summer Schools 


A vacation at Culver would give your son a 
big: adv antage in healthand ability tohandle 
himself wellin emergencies. The Woodcraft 
Schooltrains a boyin wood-andcamp-craft. 
The Naval and Cavalry Schools are famous 
for their results with older boys—over 14. 
Send for catalog of whichever school in- 
terests you. Address 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE, Culver, Ind. 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


Thomas Normal Training School 


Devoted exclusively to equipping young men and 
women to teach Music, Drawing, Home Economics, 
Physical Training, Manual Training, Industrial Arts 
and Penmanship in public schools. One and two year 
courses. 26th year we have been placing graduates in 
paying positions. Dormitories. Strong faculty, beau- 
tiful location, adequate equipment. For catz log and 
full information address THE SECRETARY, 

Michigan, Detroit. 3012 Grand Boulevard. 


OBERLIN 
Kindergarten Primary 

Two year course. Special teachers from Oberlin 
College. Montessori School in connection. Ad- 
dress Miss Rose J. DEAN, Secretary. 


For Girls 10 to 16. 
Camp Wyndcroft 5th Season. At Kingsville, O. 
2 miles from Lake Erie. Tents or houses. Tennis, horseback 
riding. Swimming and canoeing under safe restrictions. 
Address Mrs. A. B. Luce, Hamilton Rd., Glen Ridge, N. J. 


DiSTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


BRISTOL SCHOOL" 


Elective, Preparatory, 
Courses. 
Residence. 


Academic and two years’ Collegiate 
Diploma Course in Music. Separate French 

Capital advantages. Athletics. Miss ALIcE 
and 19th Street. 


National School Domestic Art and Science 


America’s most modern institution specializing exc dusiv 
subjects in one and two year courses; cc ining opportunities for 
work in Fine Arts and offering three-year A. = as B.S gree 
courses—excellent substitutes for four-year collegiate courses. 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


ely in th ESE 


M Catalogue on request. 


District oF Co_umsBria, Washington. 


Chevy Chase Seminary Woes. 


gton’s. most beautiful 
suburb. Strong departments of 
Campus of eleven acres and 
Artesian water. Catalogue on 
Mr. and Mrs. S. N. Barker, Principals. 


Preparatory and finishing courses. 


provision for all outdoor sports. 
request. 
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| Little 


HOSE little hands are 
now in your care, mother. 


You can train them to bring life-long 
happiness or let them go untrained. But 
now is the time to begin their education. 
Today in twenty-eight countries the 


Bent Piano 


is training little hands and little ears. Start now to let 
it train your children as you wish you had been trained. 


FREE —Vaiuable Booklets. Send for our booklets which 
explain piano value, also what to look for in the 
selection of an instrument for your home. These booklets con- 
tain real piano information and guided by them you are sure to 
select a good piano. They are FREE for the asking. Ask for 


series *‘L.”’ 


GEO. P. BENT COMPANY 


214-216 S. Wabash Ave. 


Manufacturers 


Established 1870 Chicago, Illinois 


Hands 


How uill 
they grow >? 


Trained or 
untrained ? 


lady of the Aause. 


Pubii 


Street 


Success 


Retrwshiog and 
Oelicions Confection 


of the dinner 
depends upon 
them 


MENTHE 


oklet: 
brimfat of ‘‘Hetps’’ 


pound box. 
Sent postpaid 
on receipt of 
tifty cents ~ 


the Ashing =... 


liard’s. Coniections,” 
and ‘dHiats” for the 


Aisa second series of 


Department 


New York 
To the Dea 
Most «tores where quality counts are obtain- 
ing wondertul results with Maillard products 


complete trade infermation, with price 


Fifteen tempting 
varieties of Mints 
in a dainty one 


THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: 
To Make Money 


DRAWN BY M. T. 
ANOT. M. BEVANS 


ie I SHOULD post up a bulletin board of 
Club news at the head of this month’s col- 
umn, I should make one succinct announce- 
ment: 

“More Dornc THAN EvER. ALL EYES ON 
THE MARRIAGE CHEST.” 

It would be no use for me to talk of anything 
but that Marriage Chest, for at present it 
transcends every other interest in the Club. 
What a happy thought it was for those gener- 
ous HoME JouRNAL people to offer to each one 
of us girls—brides, prospective brides, old mar- 
ried ladies, schoolgirls, everybody—that beau- 
tiful big Chest of Tennessee Red Cedar! With- 
out counting the many excited and enthusiastic 
letters which I have received since the an- 
nouncement in the HomE JouRNAL and in our 
Club paper, Max1nc Money, here’s a letter 
which I received from one of our Swastika girls 
at a time when she couldn’t have had the faint- 
est inkling of the delightful surprise in store for 
her and the rest of the Club: 


Dear Manager: I received your letter yes- 
terday with the salary check, which I was surely 
glad to receive; also, a few days ago, the salary 
check for the previous month and two boxes of 
Swastika Club stationery, which I surely appre- 
ciate, it is so dainty and neat. 

Those ‘‘extras’”’ certainly do come in handy. 
The salaries I received while earning the beauti- 
ful little Swastika pin paid for a beaver muff on 
sale here, and now I am saving for some ivory 
toilet articles. Then there is a Cedar Chest in 
view, so I guess I shall have to do some hustling. 


A MEMBER FROM IOWA. 


Being a girl myself—and as excited about 
that wonderful Chest as any of you—it was 
just about as hard a thing as I ever did to wait 
until the next HoME JOURNAL came out, before 
telling her about the Chest! Within the next 
four months I hope to distribute many, many 
such Marriage Chests—some of them, perhaps, 
to those very girls and women who are writing 
to me today with so much curiosity to know 
all about our Chest and our Club. Complete 
particulars, including a picture and description 
of the Chest, and information as to our salary 
payments, will be sent to any girl or woman 
who writes to me requesting them; but here, 
I’m sure, is what you most want to know: 


The Marriage Chest of Red Cedar is 
offered not only to brides but to all 
women and girls. They must be mem- 
bers of the HOME JOURNAL Girls’ 
Club of course. Membership is free. 
Cards of application may be obtained 
from the Club Manager. 

The Chest is given, not instead of the 
salaries paid for doing the Club work, 
but in addition to them. Before we 
offered this gift a certain standard of 
work, maintained for one, two, three or 
four months, was worth from $80 to $100 
in money to a Club member. Now, in 
addition to the $80 or $100, the Club 
pin and the other Club gifts, she will re- 
ceive the Marriage Chest. 

The offer is not a competitive one. 
There will be a Chest for every member 
who fulfills the required conditions. 

Every Chest will contain a handsome 
— Tablecloth and 12 Napkins to 
match. 


Why We Share Our Luck 


HERE, in a nutshell, is the latest and big- 
gest offer made to the most up-to-date and 
the biggest Club in the world. I am sometimes 
asked why we are so willing to share our luck; 
why we admit to the privileges of our Club any 
girl or woman who wants to earn money, who- 
ever she may be. But don’t you know that 
hospitality has always been the source of the 
greatest luck? Even the most primitive peo- 
ples open their tent doors to the stranger. 
Surprise is sometimes expressed that in a 
girls’ club so many married members should 
be found. . But what difference, pray, can be 
shown between one woman’s money needs and 
another’s, one woman’s work and another’s? 
For my part I am glad that the Club is able to 
help women like the one who wrote this letter: 


Dear Manager: I am so glad I joined The 
Girls’ Club. I only wish that I had written to 
you sooner. I am pleased with my first attempt, 
as I have never done anything like this before. 
I don’t see how you can pay your girls so liber- 
ally. It certainly is a splendid way for married 
girls to earn some money. 

I am still a girl (only twenty-three), and have 
two fine boys—a baby six months old and one aged 
four years. I do all my work and sewing, so I 
don’t get much time to work for the Club. I 
have long wanted a way to earn some money to 
buy necessities, also for some of the things that 
girls like but feel that they cannot afford. I do 
so want to earn the Swastika pin! 


A NEW JERSEY MARRIED GIRL. 


“The things that girls like” are at the sum- 
mons of every member of this Club. Of course 
they must be worked for. But who’s afraid of 
work? Very few of the girls who write to 


THE MANAGER OF THE GirRts’ CLUB 
Tue LaptrEs’ HoME JouRNAL PHILADELPHIA 


What 
kind of 
lunches do 
the children 
have at school? 
You can be sure 
that the food is Ve 
right by preparing 
the lunch yourself. 
The Thermos School 
Kit is just what you 
need —a sanitary metal 
box for sandwiches, fruit 
and the Thermos Bottle for 
hot cocoa, hot soup, cold milk 
or other beverages. 

With everything at justtheright 
temperature, the meal is far more 
nutritious and healthful,so saysthe 
U.S. Health Department at Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


HERM 


THE BOTTLE 


serves you right—food or 
drink—hot or cold—when, 
where, and as you like. 


When the boys and girls rush 
intothe house after school, there 
is no need for starting up a fire 
to prepare hot soup, hot tea 
or coffee. The Thermos 
Carafe has kept its contents 
niceand hot since noon, and / 
it’s ready for the hungry 
ones without a minute’s / 
delay. In the hot Sum- 
mer weather it keeps , 
contents frigid. 


Do not longer de- 
prive your family 
of Thermos. It’s 
too useful to be 
without. 

Go to any 
dealer, any- 4 
where, and ‘ 
see the 
splendid 
Thermos line. You'll find just what you want. 


American Thermos Bottle Company 


Norwich, Conn. - 
a New York San Francisto Toronto {¢ | 


Healthful Food Desserts 
and Ice Creams 


Junket 


MADE WITH MILK 


The most wholesome way of ‘‘eating”’ milk. 
Doctors say the first step in digesting milk 
is coagulation of the milk—a thing which 
Junket does, before you eat wt. It makes 
milk more digestible—good for young and 
old, well and sick. 

And it is delicious—a dainty dessert and a 
food in one. Affords a 


wide variety of tempting . 
dishes, is easy to make, and Try This 
economical. Children espe- Cream Macaroons 


cially, like Junket—and should 
have plenty of it. booklet), using all or 

Sold by grocers and druggists part cream, flavor with 
Send 2c for Recipe Booklet and lemon. Four into des- 


v sert glasses over some 
Sample (enough for 2 family finely broken maca- 


Make plain Junket (see 


desserts) or 10c for full package. roons and nuts, also 1 
whole macaroon which 
The Junket Folks, will rise to top. Top 


Elm St., Little Falls, N.Y. maraschino 
10 TABLETS 10¢ 


Makes \j 
Marucurmg Lasy || 


Cutex instantly removes dead cuticle 
and hangnails without cutting or prod- 
ding. Simply apply Cutex and rub off 
superfluous skin. Beautifies and im- 
proves the nails. 25c and 50c bottles at 
all good stores. 

Send 25cfordainty Cutex Compact 
Manicuring Set, containing generous 
samples of Cutex, Cutex Nail White, 
Cutex Cuticle Comfort, Cutex Rouge, 
Cutex Nail Polish Paste, also handy 
emery board and orange stick. 


NORTHAM WARREN 
CORPORATLON 


2 West Broadway New York. 
CANADIAN 2O/STRIBUTORS 


MadesnBenn6Nelson Lid Montreal Canada 
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A little scraping with a knife (No. 1) 
reveals the greatest weakness of the ordi- 


nary shade—chalk and clay filling. 


But 


note that in Brenlin Unfilled Shade ma- 
terial (No.2) there is no filling of any kind. 


The expensive mistake most women make 


UNFILLED 


What has happened to the 
shade on the left? The “ fill- 


ing’’ has loosened and fallen 
out under the strain and 
stress of daily usage. 


A Brenlin Unfilled Shade 
(on the right). Not a crack 
nor pinhole in it. Hangs 
straight and smooth. Sun 
won't fade it nor water 
Spot it. 


buying window shades 


Little wonder it is that most women make 
this mistake, for all window shades look 
much alike as far as outside appearance 
goes. It is that which cannot be seen, 
the “inside”? of the material, wherein 
shades differ—and which determines 
whether they quickly will be ruined by 
cracks and pinholes under the strains of 
daily usage, or whether they will really 
wear. What this hidden difference is, 
you will understand clearly by study of 
the photographs in the oval above. 


No. 1 is a sample of the ordinary window 
shade material in unfinished state, before 
the tint is applied. You will observe 
that its surface has been lightly scraped 
with a knife. Here, exposed before your 
eyes, is the great hidden weakness of the 
ordinary shade. 


See what has happened! The scratching 
has loosened a quantity of chalk and clay 


Alabama 


“Oh, a shade is just a shade!” they say; and, because 
they think that, it is costing them almost twice what 
it should to keep their windows beautifully shaded. 


filling, revealing beneath a coarse muslin 
cloth. At your windows, under the strains 
and stress of daily usage, this “filling” 
loosens and falls out, leaving a ‘‘mess”’ of 
cracks and pinholes, as in the shade at 
the left-hand window above. 


A different material 


Now note photograph No. 2. This is a 
sample of Brenlin UNFILLED shade 


that really resists the constant strains of 
hard daily usage, those sudden attacks 
of sucking, snapping wind—a material 
that the hottest sun cannot fade, nor the 
inbeat of water spot—a material that 
is supple—not stiff, yet cannot sag, bag 
nor wrinkle! 


A material, to sum up, that wears twice as long 
as the ordinary kind—because from it has been 
eliminated that filling which is the greatest 


Go to the Brenlin dealer in your town today, 
ask for this UNFILLED Grade of Brenlin 
Shades—and get it. It is perforated with this 
mark—BRENLIN—along the edge of every 
yard. Look closely for it when you buy and 
when your shades are hung. Made in many 
rich, lustreless tones, and in Brenlin DUPLEX 
—light on one side, dark on the other. 


Write for the Brenlin Book today 


It shows actual samples 
of Brenlin UNFILLED 
Shades in all colors and 
gives many helpful sug- 
gestions for artistic win- 
dow treatment. With 
it we will send you the 
name of the Brenlin 
dealer nearest you, ortell 


Window 


Birmingham Loveman, Joseph & Loeb 


material in the same unfinished state.  W°#*ness of the ordinary shade. you how to order direct. | poe 
Observe that it consists of a fine, closely- > | 
woven cloth—that it contains not a par- - ia 
ticle of chalk, clay or any other filling! Whether you consider alone the appearance of | (For windows of little | ie 
In the Unfilled Grade of Brenlin, asa windows, or being think of m in 
x economy as well as shade beauty—you will fin illed an renlin 
result, has been perfected | a shade mate the utmost of each in this shade that really Machine Made offer ex- j 
rial of exceptional durability—a material wears. ceptional values.) 
4 South Carolina 
These and leading dealers everywhere sell Brenlin Unfilled Shades PO ie 
Columbia J. L. Mimnaugh & Co. 
Kentucky Missouri Ashtabula The John Brash Co. Florence W. M. Waters 
Bowling Green C. A. Munkle Hannibal Sonnenberg & Son Athens The D. Zenner Co. Greenville R.L. R. Bentz _ 
Frankfort R. Rogers & Sons Jefferson City — Dry Goods&Car- Cin Leading Dealers Sumter J. D. Craig Furniture Co, 
Lexington E. L. March t Co, Columbus F. G. & A. Howald Tennessee 
Louisville Hubbuch Bros.&Wellen- St. Joseph Townend, Wyatt & Wall Dayton TheCappel FarnitureCo. c 
Dry Goods Co. The Eider & Jehaston Co. hattanooga 
Louisville The Jno.C.LewisCo. Sedalia F. L. Ludeman elaware Blair & Company 
ringfi dlay J. S. Patterson & Sons Co. 
Louisiana Fostoria The Kiebel-Wilson Co. Enorville Sterchi Bros. 
i amilton The Holb: Co. ry-Block Me tle Co, 
Billings Simpson Furniture Co. Hamilton The Co. Nashville The Castner-Knott Dry 
New Orleans T. Dumas & Sons Co., Hamilton The Robinson-Schwenn 
Ltd. Co. ‘ullah ilson 
Shreveport Johnson Furniture Co. Nebraska “ G, E, Bluem Texas 
Grand Island S.N.Wolbach & Sons Marietta Wieser & Cawley Beaumont B. Deutser Furniture Co. 
Maryland Lincoln Hardy Furniture Co. Marion TheWarner&EdwardsCo. Dallas Rodgers-Meyers Furni- 
Cumberland Rosenbaum Bros. The Beaton & Laier Co. ture Co. 
etown ¢ Mathes-Sohngen Co. =] Paso T. H. Rogers & Co. 
Middletown The John RossCompany fort Worth Fakes & Co. 
NOTE: Space here permits listing names only of Brenlin Dealers ors Wo 
im largcsi cies. Ef sour town goven here, write for Brenton | ohn} Caroll, Rodgers Wade Furn. Co, 
et and the ‘name of your dealer. J 2 
Portsmouth A. Brunner & Sons 
Sandusky The Herb & Myers Co. Utah a c 
Massachusetts New Jersey Sidney The Thedieck Depart- Ogden Boyle Furniture Co. 
seu! in oO. Chelsea Ordway, Holmes & Co. 
Michigan : New York Tiffin Sneath & Baker St. Johnsbury Berry-Ball Dry Goods Co. 
Battle Creek Wayne D. Marsh Dean The Griswold Virginia 
j Tliott- e . L. Anderson n wn The Strouss-Hirshberg 
North Carolina Oklahoma. Rhodes & Swart 
oe Asheville J. L. Smathers & Sons 2 oma Petersbur; A. Rosenstock & Co. 
Kalamazoo J. R. Van Holde Charlotte Lubin Furniture Co. Bartlesville The Reliable Furn. Co. Roanoke , S. H. Heironimus Co. 


Huntsville May & Cooney 
Jasper Wood Furniture Com- La Salle T. Lucey & Bros. 
Montgome The Montgomery Fair wa . Lucey Tos. 
Peoria Clarke & Co. 
Arkansas Halbach-Schroeder Co. 
Pine Bluff Knox-Walker Furn. Co. ockfor The Ashton DryGoods Co. 
Texarkana = Rodgers Furniture Co. Rock Island Young & McCombs 
California Indiana 
Los Angeles J. M. Hale Co. Anderson Rawlings & Co., Inc. 
odesto Weil Furniture Company The H. B. Sykes Co. 
Oakland H. A. Liese Fort Wayne TheFrank Dry GoodsCo. 
Sente Barbara Pierce Bros. — 3 
ejo Bedford Furnitur le a e taylor Carpet Co. 
Richmond The Geo. H. Knollenberg 
Colorado Co. 
Boulder Buchheit-Grah: H ou! en obertson Bros. Co. 
Co. ouse Terre Haute Root Dry Goods Co. 
Denver Denver Dry Goods Co. lowa 
Pueblo — Bros.Fur- Boone Germania Dry Goods Co. 
Burlington Troxel Bros. 
Connecticut Cotes Rapids The Killian Co. 
Middletown Th .H. B The Volckman Carpet Co. 
4 Ce Council Bluffs Continental Furniture & 
Florida Carpet Co. 
Daytona Bingham & Maley Co. Des Moines’ S. Davidson & Bros. 
Fort Myers Robb, Lee & Stucky Des Moines Younker Brothers 
Miami Frank T. Budge Co. Dubuque J. F. Stampfer Company 
Pensacola Marston & Quina Mason City T. R. Glanville & Son 
St. Petersburg St. Petersburg Hardware ‘arshi wn The D. C. Wilbur Store 
~ Co. Oskaloosa The Wilcox-Wilbur Co. 
Tampa Hodge & Sherman Pella Puritan Drug Co. 
G e Ottumwa W. H. Cooper & Son 
corgia Sioux City Davidson Bros, Co, 
Atlanta J. M. High Co. K 
Gainesville Pilgrim-Estes Furn. Co. ansas 
Macon Union Dry Goods Co. Coffeyville “ Bros. Mercantile 
0. 
Illinois Hutchinson The Rorabaugh-Wiley 
Alton ae A Jacoby & a Dry Goods Co. 
Aurora S. S. Senc Independ Ulmer Furniture Co. 
Bloomington The J. E. Will Co. Parsons Ellis & Martin Furniture 
Decatur Bachman Bros. & Martin & Carpet Co 
Elgin Ackemann Brothers Pittsburg Kettler Furniture & Car- 
Galesburg The O. T. Johnson Co. pet Co. 
Jacksonville Johnson, Hackett & Wichita Rorabaugh DryGoodsCo. 
Guthrie Wichita W: * Cohn Dry 


Kankakee J. Lecour & Sons 


Goods C 


renlin 


TRADE MARK REG US PAT. OFF 


Lansing Dancer-Brogan Co. 
Port Huron The J. A. Davidson Co. 


Greensboro Huntley-Stockton-Hill McAlester 
Cc Oklahoma 


0. 
Wilmington A. D. Brown Tulsa 


Minnesota i 
Duluth Duluth Glass Block Store Wilson 


Quinn-McGowan Furni- 


G. M. Chaney Sons & Co. 
Bass Furn. & Carpet Co. 
Mayo Furniture Co. 


Oregon 


St. Cloud Frank Fandel ture Co. i ia Furni 

Winona Bailey & Bailey Winston-Salem Co. 
Mississippi nns 

Jackson S. J. Johnson Co. Ohio Allentown Pe ancy ivenia & Son 

Meridian Klein & Co. Akron M. O'Neil Altoona 6 Aaron 

Vicksburg Rice & Co. Alliance E. Davis Joh A. Cole 


The Unfilled Grade of 


West AEA B. Mulheim & Son 


Window 


All mounted shades cut to FINISH length specified. 


D. M. Yost Co. 
& Romich 
B. Caldwell Co. 


West Virginia 
Charleston S. S. Moore & Co. 
Huntington Zenner-Bradshaw Co. 
Parkersburg Dils Bros. & Co. 


Wheeling Bruemmer & Hildebrand 

Wheeling Cooey-Bentz Co. 
Wisconsin 

Appleton The Pettibone-Peabody 

Co. 

Kenosha Henry F. De Berge 

Racine Moers-Brandow Co. 
Wyoming 

Cheyenne Gleason Mercantile Co. 
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. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Try Wizard Polish Under 
This Money-Back Guarantee 


Any dealer will sell you Wizard Polish under an 
absolute guarantee to refund every penny of your 
money if you’re dissatisfied — no matter how much 
of the bottle you’ve used. All sizes — 25c to $2.50. 


QGnarantoed 


POLISH 


Wizard Polish must MORE than sat- 
isfy you or we want you to have your 
money back. No ifs, ands or buts 
about it—we take all the risk because 
Wizard is different and better—a 
wonder-worker in renewing beauty — 
protecting the finish of fine furniture, 
pianos, pianolas, automo- 
biles, woodwork and 
floors. One touch of 
Wizard makes the whole 
home bright—and it is a 
joy to use. Its hard, dry, 
brilliant lustre has per- 
manent charm. 


Sample bottle mailed on request. 


WIZARD MOP 


is as great a mop as Wizard is a polish—it has set a 
new standard in mop values. Indispensable to mod- 


ern 
<> more. Styles 50c, 75c, $1.00 and $1.25. Wizard 


housekeeping. Wizard is money’s worth and 


products sold and fully guaranteed by all dealers. 
Insist on the genuine. 


"Wizard Products Co., Inc. 


1480 W. 37th Street 


Chicago, IIl. 


It’s Utterly Needless 


This is to prove 
that every corn 
which stays and hurts 
is folly. 


Lovers of dainty 
footwear are bound 
to start corns. But 
nobody needs to keep 
them. 


At the first sign, or 
anytime, apply a Blue- 
jay plaster. That ends 
all pain. And it ends 
the corn. Generally 
in two days it disap- 
pears. 


You know that par- 
ing never cures. 


You know that 
harsh applications are 
wrong. 


Now you should 
know Blue-jay. It has 
ended 70 million corns. 
To a world of men and 
women it has brought 
perpetual freedom. 


We promise that 
to you. 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists’ 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Blue-jay 


Ends Corns 


i 


THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ GUIDE 


ByEmelynL.Coolidge,M.D. 


ABIES are nearly always beautiful, at least 

to the parents, but sometimes even the 
nearest relatives can see little blemishes that 
might be remedied if they only knew how. 

One of the most frequent defects in a baby’s 
beauty is protruding ears. Very often the baby 
will be born with outstanding ears; sometimes 
the trouble is acquired after birth by the little 
ears being pressed forward as the baby lies on 
his side. In any case it must be attended to 
early if it is to be corrected. 

There are numerous little ear caps on the 
market which often help hold back outstanding 
ears, if they are worn early enough in life and 
constantly enough. Very often the mother’s 
pride stands in the way of a complete cure. 
To be really helpful an ear cap should be worn 
night and day, at least for a time, until the ear 
is trained to lie flat against the head. 

Some mothers take adhesive plaster and 
fasten the ears back with this, but I do not ad- 
vocate this method as a rule; it is too apt to 
make the delicate skin sore. If the ear cap, 
when worn really faithfully, does not help by 
the time the baby is one year old, then there is 
very seldom any use in continuing the use of it. 
Usually an operation is all that will cure the 
defect then. 

Newborn infants often have peculiar-shaped 
heads; very frequently by gentle molding and 
manipulation the heads may be gradually 
shaped into a better form. Very often little 
bumps found on the head at birth will disap- 
pear of their own accord as a baby grows older. 

A baby should not be allowed to lie con- 
stantly on one side or on his back, because the 
head may be flattened by so doing. Frequent 
turning and changing about should be insisted 
upon. If the baby shows a decided preference 
for one side or the back, then he should be 
propped over by means of pillows for part of 
the time so that he gets a change, and all sides 
will develop equally. 


IRTHMARKS, too, often trouble mothers. 

These marks are usually caused by little 
hemorrhages in the tiny blood vessels or capil- 
laries. They are not caused by the mother be- 
fore birth, as so many think. A very frequent 
place for a so-called “birthmark” is on the 
forehead between the eyebrows, and another 
almost equally frequent place is at the nape of 
the neck. 

These marks are best left alone, at least 
until the baby is a year old. Sometimes very 
gentle massage with a drop of olive oil on the 
tip of one’s finger may be used once or twice 
daily to start up the circulation a little. If the 
mark is really disfiguring, then the baby should 
be taken to a thoroughly reliable skin specialist 
and regular treatment should be given by him. 
Never go to advertised “‘skin doctors” or so- 
called ‘beauty doctors.” 

Superfluous hair sometimes seen on ‘young 
infants will very often come off of its own ac- 
cord. It should not be tampered with. If it 
is still present at six months of age and is a real 
disfigurement, then a doctor who specializes 
in skin diseases should be sought. Advertised 
remedies to be tried at home should not be 
used on a delicate little baby. 

Young babies are often cross-eyed. The eyes 
do not focus well for the first few months but 
usually straighten themselves before the baby 
is a year old. The mother should take care to 
see that the baby is not made to look over his 
head at a bright light or at any object, and 
when she sees that his eyes are crossed she 
should try to attract his attention in such a 
way that the eyes will become straight. 

Sometimes eye drops or glasses or even a 
slight operation is required to correct this 
trouble. An oculist should be consulted if the 
eyes are very much crossed by the time the 
baby is six months old 


OTHERS are often anxious because their 

babies seem to be bow-legged. Nearly all 
babies are born bow-legged. This is a natural 
condition and need cause no alarm. In nine 
cases out of ten the legs will become straight 
as the baby grows older, but the mother must 
bear in mind not to increase the curve by put- 
ting a too thick wad of diapers between the 
little legs while the bones are soft and easily 
bent. 

Massage with a little olive oil on the fingers 
may be used, if the legs are really much curved 
by the time the baby is six months old. Large, 
heavy babies should be kept off the feet longer 
than lighter-weight children, and no baby 
should ever be urged to stand or walk until he 
does this, or at least makes some attempt to 
do so, of his own accord. 

When the child begins to stand and walk, if 
the legs are a little bowed special shoes for 
correcting this fault may be obtained. If these 
do no good, then a doctor must be consulted 
and braces or other treatment prescribed as 
the special case may need. 

Numerous skin eruptions are very frequent 
with babies. Very often these are caused by over- 
feeding or excess of fat or protein in the diet. 


Advice to Prospective Mothers 
By Marianna Wheeler 


Letters from prospective mothers are answered by 
mail. No questions of this character are answered in the 
magazine. Readers are welcome to write to Marianna 
Wheeler, in care of THE Lapres’ Home Journat, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and she will 
take pleasure in giving any advice or in answering any 
questions about the mothers themselves, but not about 
children. 

Miss Wheeler will also answer letters by mail about the 
clothes of prospective mothers. No questions of this kind 
will be answered in the Home JourRNAL. She will take 
pleasure in giving advice and suggesting patterns. 

Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. 


The Petticoat Call of Spring 


EATHERBLOOM petticoats 

meet the universal call of Dame 
Fashion to give her wide skirts the 
proper support, flare and bouffant ef- 
fects required. ‘Their superiority to 
silk petticoats is conceded by leading 
modists. 


This means two petticoats for the 
price of one, without sacrificing one 
bit of style or service. 


All good shops are showing the new 
creations. Ask for Heatherbloom. 


This label is your guarantee 
of petticoat satisfaction 


A. G. Hyde & Sons, 361 B’way, N. Y. C. 


Makers of ‘Fabrics 


Be Your Own 
Madame 


Modiste 


Loosely fitting, ready-to- 
wear garments are of the past. 
You can make the most elabo- 
rate gown without a single 
try-on if you possess 


Form 


Only on Pneu Form can you ob- 
tain that exactness of line and 
curve decreed by fashion. Pneu 
Form will stand for the dress- 
maker while you attend to your 
household and social duties. Will 
last a life-time and serves all fem- 
inine members of the family by 
simply changing the fitted lining. 
Simplicity itself. 

Your new Spring gowns will 
reflect the mode if you possess a 
Pneu Form. 

Adjustable skirt marker. 


Special Offer 


It will be to your real advantage 
to write for details of offer at once. 
The opportunity is limited — 
so please act promptly. 
New Booklet ‘My Second 
Self ’’ is free. 


= PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM CO. 
561 Fifth Avenue (Cor. 46th Street) New York 


A WOMAN FLORIST 


Hardy Everblooming c 
og own roots 
Roses ? 


Sent to any address post-paid; 
guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, Snow White 
Lady Mary Ward, Yellow, with Red 
Lady Hillingdon, Golden Yellow 
Mi-Lady, Dazzling Red 
Helen Taft, Delicate Cerise 
Freda, Grandest Pink 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


6 Carnations, the “ Divine 

Flower,” all colors, 25c. 
6 Prize - Winning Chrys - 

anthemums .. . 25c. 
6 Beautiful Coleus ..... . 
3 Flowering Cannas . ... 
3 Choice Double Dahlias . . . 
3 Choice Hardy Iris . . .. 
10 Lovely Gladioli. ...... 
10 Superb Pansy Plants 25c. 
15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, ail “different 25c. 


Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. Guarantee 
satisfaction. Once a customer, always one. Catalog Free. 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 95, Springfield, Ohio. 


MOUNT YOUR PICTURES 
ENGEL’S QUICK WAY 
Without Paste Muss or Fuss. Mount quickly, 
artistically—your Kodak Pictures, Post Cards—into 
albums or on anything anywhere with ENGEL’S ART 
CORNERS. Samples on request, or 100 for a dime. 
Engel Mfg. Co., 11F, 1456 Leland Ave., Chicago 
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THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ REGISTRY 
By Emelyn L.Coolidge, M.D. 

Care of a Child’s Mouth 


HE mouth, being the first organ connected 

with the digestive tract, should be the ob- 
ject of the greatest care and attention through- 
out babyhood and childhood. 

Hundreds of letters ask me: ‘‘ What causes 
the breath to have a disagreeable odor?”’ 
There are many different causes, and all of 
these need immediate attention. Some of the 
chief causes are decaying teeth, abscess in the 
gum, diseased tonsils and adenoids with conse- 
quent catarrhal discharges, constipation with 
coated tongue, etc., and various forms of 
indigestion. 

Until the baby has six teeth it is usually 
enough to rub them with a piece of clean cot- 
ton or gauze wrapped about the little finger 
and dipped in a saturated solution of boric acid, 
the mouth being gently wiped out with this 
also two or three times daily. After this 
time a small toothbrush having a single row of 
bristles may be used until the child is two 
years old and can use an ordinary toothbrush 
of a small size. 

The boric-acid solution will usually be 
enough for a young child, but some mothers 
prefer to use a little precipitated chalk on the 
moist brush. The mouth should be well rinsed 
after this. 

No decaying food or milk should ever be al- 
lowed to remain ina child’s mouth after a meal. 


© 1916 by Valentine & Company 


He wanted to make sure 
the Varnish was Valspar! 


E had seen our advertisements picturing a man 
pouring boiling water on a Valsparred table, so 
he decided to make the same test on his own newly 
varnished floor. = 


This little scene actually took place. 


VALENTINE’S 


SPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


The family was very much startld—but they 
survived the shock. 


And so did the floor, for it really was Valsparred. 


Therefore, even the boiling water could not spot it 
white or harm it in the slightest. 


That’s why Valsparred floors are so desirable—to 
clean them you simply wash them with hot water, — 
even hot soapy water. 

Thus our friend thoroughly satisfied himself on two 
points— 


There is a pretty legend that says 
the fairies are the souls of lowers of 


f If his 3 h Half a teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda in a 
ormersummers. this 1s SO, then glassful of water may also be used as a mouth 


wash or to dip the toothbrush in. 


Nothing is better to preserve the teeth 
ba @ 2 3 than careful mastication of all food, or, in other 
Ls words, ‘‘chewing.”’ This gives the teeth the 
¥ exercise they need and is the first step in good 
digestion. 

a Any pus in the gum or back of a decayed 


tooth is rank poison to the entire system of 


\ achild. Portions of this pus are constantly be- 
A ing discharged into the mouth and swallowed, 
| infecting the system in this manner. 

That a decayed tooth is in the first set is no 


excuse for letting it go; it can do just as much 


A Registry Baby 


First, that our advertising claims for 
Valspar are true, and 


Second, that he got Valspar Varnish on 


his floor as ordered. 
harm to the child as one in the second set. 


From the time a child has teeth he should be 
under the watchful care of a reliable dentist, 
who will direct the hygiene of the mouth re- 


quired to keep a child in the best condition. 


And so, this man, like many others who have tested 
Valspar, decided then and there to use nothing else 
when varnish was needed. 


h ] here YELLOW, cheeselike substance is often There are many places about the house where Valspar—the abso- 
surely be found imbedded in the tonsils, small pieces lutely waterproof varnish—should be used. On and floors 
these good fairies go. For all the in bath rooms, kitchens, pantries, front halls, porch ceilings and 
sweetness of summer’s flowers | odor and may cause a very foul breath, with furniture, front doors or window sills;—on these places, where ordi- 
4 . . . a loss of appetite, and with pallor and other nary varnishes would spot from the water, Valspar remains bright 
e lives on in this pure, fine, daintily | troubles. and new. 
2 : If this substance is frequently noticed it is : ce 
perfumed powder. Its touch is as Valspar may be had from most good paint and varnish dealers. 
' try’ The tonsils have crypts which are open and You will know where to buy it by the posters in the dealers’ windows. 
light as a fairy wand, transform- ready for any passing infection. Many p ad 
ino h nd sunburn into cool- of enlarged glands in the neck are caused by 
g heat and su hae ig | ingetiongntering through the tongs. VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Avenue, New York 
nstan 1 0) 
ness and comfort. Eac OX IS a Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 
gracefully decorated with its ap- very bad breath. Often the mucus becomes New York Chicago LEAITIN Toronto London 
lf Al thick, viscid, and of pus, ag rose re 
ropriate ein mowers. and as it drops down the child’s throat is usu- oston msterdam 
z P ally swallowed, thus. causing bad breath, loss ESTABLISHED 1832 
c Scented in four different pleasant = Bn meno Paige: agua and a miserable, W. P. FULLER & CO., San Francisco and principal Pacific Coast Cities 
ways: Violet, Carnation, English _ Gargling with the bicarbonate-of-soda solu- 
Lil aR rep > ies tion mentioned above will help to clear out i 
tac an ase (w eile ana tin ). the throat for the time being, but nothing but Special Offer 
lition. Also Baby Talc, practically will permanent 
After such an operation the parents are often 
unscented, in blue and pink astonished to see the vast improvement made In order that you may test it your- 
cans. A sample of any kind sent in the child. self, we will send, upon receipt of 
5 for 4. cents in stamps. A leaflet on the care of a young baby’s mouth 10c. in stamps to cover mailing 


will be mailed to anyone interested, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope accompanies the 


THE]. B.WILLIAMS COMPANY request for this. The request should be sent 


to me, in care of the HomME JOURNAL. 


and package, sufficient Valspar to 
finish a small table or chair. 


Dept. T, Glastonbury, “Conn, 
a NOTE—The Young Mothers’ Registry is a department 
; conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 

i monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their 
babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 
months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope 
Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must 
be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, 
etc., of the babies will then be mailed every month. 

Mothers having nursery problems to solve may send 
them in to be answered here if they are of enough inter- 
est to other mothers; or they will be answered by mail 
if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 

Address all letters to Doctor Coolidge in care of THE 
LaptEs’ HoME JourNaAL, Independence Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 
460 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Please send me 4-ounce can of Valspar. I enclose 
10c, in stamps to cover mailing and package. 


= Name 
| Address 


jarantee 


i, Ohio. 


© 1914 
Valentine 
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Let ALL the “Kiddies” be Cool 


Boys from six years old up (to “‘ 
fitted —and suited—with Underwear. All you 
mothers and wives should buy it and give your boys and husbands a 
chance to be cool and comfortable in 


boys’? aged 60) can be rightly 


CHALMERS UNDERWEAR 


“Lets the Body Breathe 


—this underwear so open that you can 
see right through it. 


It is the ideal combination—of just 
the right number of ‘‘holes’’ surrounded 
by just the right, light, fine fabric to 
hold them together—that makes the 
perfect Chalmers ‘‘Porosknit”’ garment. 


This ‘‘Big Idea’? has made Chalmers 
**Porosknit’? Underwear widely popu- 
lar. By keeping the outer clothing from 
the body it does all that any other sum- 
mer underwear can do. Besides that, it 
absorbs perspiration, while the ‘‘holes’’ 


mer comfort and good health. (As to 
the durability, that’s guaranteed. ) 
Chalmers ‘‘Porosknit’? Union Suits 
can cause no ‘‘short-waisted’’ feeling — 
the closed crotch is elastic, therefore 
cannot cut in the crotch. The garments 
give freely with every little movement. 
Demand the genuine—with this label. 
Write for Handsome Book of All Styles 
For Men Any Style For Boys 


$100 UNION SUITS 


YOU SIT STILL AND 
A SUMMER OF 
DELIGHT IS YOURS 


Just Sit Under the Trees or on the 
Porch 
And Let the World Come to You 


What I Will Send You 


HAT’S what The Keeping-Up Club is: 

just that! You sit still in the coolest and 
most summery nook you can find, and I’ll send 
you a summer of successive delight to eye and 
mind—and, best of all, it won’t cost you a 
single penny. 

Just see what I’ll send you, if you will be- 
come a member now: 

Twelve copies of “The Mentor’—The 
Keeping-Up Club’s paper—and do you know 
what that means? Just read: 

Here, for instance, comes Mr. Dwight L. 
Elmendorf, the famous traveloguer, who speaks 
to crowded audiences everywhere, and tells you 
all about the Yosemite Valley in a delightful 
talk, and drops into your lap, besides, six 
pictures, in full color, of the wonders of that 
valley. 

Here comes Dr. George Frederick Kunz, of 
Tiffany & Company, who knows more about 
rare gems than any other man in America, and 
he tells you all about the wonderful pearls and 
diamonds and precious and semiprecious stones, 
and also gives you six beautiful plates of rarest 
gems, in full colors. 


JEXT is Mr. William Winter—and who 
knows more about Shakspere’s country 
than he? He tells you all about it, and again 
drops into your lap six beautiful photogravure 


Sold by 
Leading 
Merchants 


Ferris 


Good Sense Corset 


Waists 


Take the Place of Corsets 


Made in various styles to perfectly fit 
Women, Misses, Children 

Made in Coutil or Batiste, with or with- 

out shoulder straps, either button or 

clasp front. Always give satisfaction. 

Ask for the genuine Ferris Waist at your 


dealer’s. Look for the label 
—FERRIS GOOD SENSE. 


| 


= 


let your body breathe. ‘This means sum- Any Styl pictures, in softest brown tints. S : : 
J ™ Bison Then Miss Annie S. Peck, who has traveled paso | Get the waist best suited to 
BY INVITATION SSS] more than any other woman, tells you all about Eo wcusee | your needs and those of your 
MEMBER OF Ask Your Dealer ¥ LMERS ! Argentina, the wonderful South American na- cxumum children. 
FRADE MARK oe tion that we North Americans are all going 
Also Makers of = Yes to hear much about and should know about; FERRIS MATERNITY CORSETS 

Chalmers Spring Needle Ox and she also presents to you six soft-brown Preserve a stylish figure yet are comfortable. Elastic 

Ribbed Underwear for Bz Sepla pictures. P laces give proper adjustment. Comparison with any 

Pelt and Winter B loveliest laces and other will show the superiority of the Ferris Maternity. 

REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. : eautiful pictures: exquisite: and the story c 
a in DERW E AR : : of the most wonderful laces: what they are: Write for Illustrated Catalog S ag 
CHALMERS KNITTING h d all else about them: in with six 
RICE LEADERS OF THE y = where, and alli eise abou em: again wl S1X If your dealer cannot supply the style you select, send i 4 
WORLD ASSOCIATION CO., Amsterdam, N. Y. This Label on Every Garment exquisite plates! your order direct to (o] = 
Then “‘‘The Madonna and Child’ in Art,” : 

Minn MM by Prof. John C. Van Dyke, who has seen them FERRIS BROS. CO., 48-52 East 21st St., New York ~ 
all: knows them and loves them; and knows RM this 
how to tell about them, and says: _ (ore) 
“Here are six of the most beautiful of all 
for you to have and to keep,” and gives you e = the 


six, beautifully printed. 

Or he gives you six of the greatest Rem- 
brandts in the world and tells you all about 
them. 

And, again, he takes you into the Dresden 
Gallery and tells you all about the wonderful 
pictures there; selects six and says, ‘‘Here 
they are,” laid in loosely into your magazine 
so you can frame them. 

And you have the weatherman at Washing- 
ton tell you all about the weather: how it is 
prophesied, and why he isn’t always right, and Z 
can’t be always right, and why and how storms Costs Nothing to Run 
come. Is Easily Operated. With easy push- 

Or the man who keeps time at Washington ing you can glide this light, strong 
for the entire country tells you how that is 
litter. Leaves the nap raised and fresh 

: : - Mabie, who tells you looking. Wheels operate three suction 
of the great writers who made America famous, 


bellows that draw up _dirt—brush 
and presents to you splendid portraits of six of sweeps in surface litter. The 
them. 


Or Mr. Henry T. Finck, the New York a 
SWEEPER 


musical expert, who tells you all about Russian 

music that is so popular nowadays, and at the 

same time gives you portraits of the six greatest 
power costs you nothing—it is self-developed. Me 
Very lasting, too—will clean over 12,000 room- j This 
size rugs and still stand more. Prices $7 to $12. d mou 


Russian musicians. 
Or here is the story of the Hudson River, full 
of romance, with six superb views along its 


Guaranteed. Write for free booklet, which also 
| h d Brazil tells about our famous National, Carpet Sweeper. 
r we jump to Brazil—another country we a | 
Real Hea t 00 will have to know about—with six views of this Ever 
gton, Conn., or 52 Bruce Avenue, 
eee land that so few North Americans Westmount, Montreal, Canada | at 
<now about. a 
HEN a woman 1S cooking, it 1S but little addi- ND so it goes: a visit to other —— than 4 Ati 
: ours: the planets; or the story of ‘How 4 
tional trouble for her to bake her own bread. the’ 
The result is the purest, most wholesome and inex- have rocked the world’s history; the fascinat- io ah 
ing story of “King Arthur and the Round not : 
pensive of foods. Increased health and strength of Table,” and so on, and so on—there is no end! Amel 
Can you beat it? 
your family will result from the few 
it: it finds you. And it makes a different 
you mpc to giving them fresh, nourishing bread at Nome for you makes of you diferent man 
every meal. or woman: so that you can keep up and talk 
y the talk that your friends talk. : 
. ‘ More than 60,000 folks have joined The Richardson's book 
White bread is the most completely digestible food in the world. It Keeping-Up Club already, and a perfect chorus of complete instructions in 
is far cheaper than other staple foods, and is also far more nourishing of delight and praise comes from them. Isn’t Meny dh ee 5 genera — 
je it time that you ‘‘took notice,” as they have New new, original designs. Given Abso- basses 
and strengthening. taken notice? Designs lutely Free to any lady sending 10¢ in 4 — 
No money is asked from you—not a penny. stamps or silver for one full oe ball of a Fr 
Order your sack of flour today. No bread is so wholesome and You couldn’t join The Keeping-Up Club with RICHARDSON’S Reg i 
7. money if you tried to. For once, here is a club R. M. C. Cordonnet; Art 65 4 
appenay " that baked ™ home. that hasn’t an initiation fee. So all can come This is the ge e Mercerized Cordonnet Cotton in universal : 
° in: the poorest and the richest! size. Send only 10c, and you will receive 
Here’s a tip-top recipe for rolls, prepared by an expert and good Wherever you are, be one of the thousands this valuable book free. We pay all shipping charges. Made in 
. 2 . i »>mb hi f White, Sizes— 3, 5, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80. = 
everywhere it’s tried: Clube Ecru, Sizes— 3, 5, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60. 
in The Keeping-Up Club before the SPECIAL OFFER 


summer is over. It is a club that just can’t 
help growing! 

Just write to me and I’ll tell you all about it. 
Write now! And address 


With each order for 5 or more balls 
at 10c each, we will include, FREE, 
our new Book of Crocheted Yokes in 
addition to the Crochet Book if un- 
able to obtain cotton at your dealers. 
The Yoke Book is 10c if purchased 
separately. Offer good in U.S. only. | 


Act NOW! Write for this intro- 

© ductory offer today. 

RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 

Makers of Richardson's Spool and 
Embroidery Silks 

Dept. 2015 Chicago, Ill. 


GOOD BREAKFAST ROLLS 


4 quarts flour; 1 ressed yeast cake; 1 cupful milk; 2 cupfuls water; 
’ 2 8 lit sugar; 1 teaspoonful salt; melted butter. 


Make milk and water lukewarm. Sieve flour and salt into warm basin, 
cream yeast cake and sugar together, add milk and water and mix all 
to a nice sponge at night. Let rise and in the morning roll and 
spread with melted butter and roll over. Make into neat rolls, place 
on buttered tins, let rise light, and bake in hot oven thirty minutes. 


THE MANAGER OF 
Tue KEEpING-Up CLUB 
Tue Lapties’ HoME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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WINDOW SHADES 


Made in 14 varieties, offer- 
ing a choice for every 
purpose—at every price. 


mt 

ADE in so many rich and cheerful | 

i colorings, Columbia Window 

Shades make it a simple matter 

to give your home the charm and the 

cheeriness that you desire. It is so easy 

to find the colorings that harmonize best 
with your furnishings. 


The shades have distinctive style. The 
fabrics are firm-textured materials that 
wear and wear—and always hang smooth. 
And with the handsomely nickel or copper 
plated fixtures and the exclusive Columbia 
enclosed roller-end, and the ,READY- 
TO-HANG Package, Columbia Window 
Shades offer conveniences that can not 
be excelled. 


Your dealer will be delighted to show you Columbia 
Window Shades. But to be sure you get Columbias, 
it is wisest to call for them by name—and to look for 
the name—COLUMBIA—stamped in the roller-end. 
Write for a most readable book called “Cheerful 
Windows”—it is free. 


THE COLUMBIA MILLS, Incorporated 
New York City 


World’s Largest 
Makers of- Shades. 
Branches in all the 
Principal Cities. 


LOOK on the 
roller-end for 
this name— 

COLUMBIA 
—stamped in 
the metal. 


Klever Kraft Silver Low Comport or Sherbet— 
Optic Cut Glass Lining, $1.00 complete. 


An Unusually Charming 
Addition To Your Table 


Thislow comport or sherbet of sparkling optic cut glass, 
mounted ina heavily silver-plated mounting, will make 
the most ordinary dessert seem more delicious and in- 
viting, and will give it an added zest and relish. 

Every wise woman realizes that for a_ perfectly 
appointed table nothing is so necessary as distinctive 
dessert or sherbet service. And just notice at what a 
moderate price you canobtaintheseexquisitecomports! 


Write for f 
Attractive Leaflet Free ree 
the whole line of KleverKraft Silverware or see it now 
on sale in your store. See that ‘ ‘KleverKraft Silver”’ 
is stamped on the bottom of each piece. Any piece 


not so marked is not genuine. For leaflet, address 
American Ring Co., 516 Bank St., Waterbury, Conn. 


KTEVER KRART 


TRADE MARK 


SILVER 


Dealers: It sells—send for proposition. 


Furnish Your Home Out of the New 


SECTIONAL 


‘COME-PACKT Catalog 


FURNITUR 


Send for it today. See 
what it saves you on 
beautiful furniture. See 
the wonderful choice it 
gives you at low cost. 
Then begin to make your 
home aCome-Packthome, 
as thousands are doing. 

Come-Packt Furniture, de- 
signed by famous furniture 
craftsmen, is sent to you in 
sections direct from the fac- 
tory, saving intermediate prof- 
its and much freight. Write 
today. Address 


COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO. 
516 Dorr 8t. 
Toledo Ohi 
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of stations on the railway line—the main 
artery of national life—was a still sadder sight. 

We arrived at Bagrdan while the station was 
dismantling. We had encamped at first in a 
field near the station, but when heavy rains 
made the ground a swamp I asked permission 
to shelter in the station rooms. Inthe morning 
these were not available, but in the afternoon 
we were allowed to take possession because 
the station was now dismantled and ready for 
evacuation. 

The railway line to the north of the station 
had already been cut, bridges were then be- 
ing blown up, the telegraphic and telephonic 
apparatus were destroyed, and the station 
entrance hall and waiting rooms were littered 
with the débris of torn official papers and old 
telegraphic paper strips. 

The last train, filled with wounded whom we 
had tended, left in the evening; as usual, in 
silence—no scene. The station master was 
leaving in the guard’s van. He knew that for 
himself exile and ruin stared him in the face. 
But, as the engine puffed and snorted and 
the train began slowly to move, he called to 
me and to a few remaining officials on the 
platform: Sbogom! (Good-by!) Nothing else. 
Could other words have added to the pathos? 
The situation had begun to look black indeed. 
Even rumors as to the arrival of the Allies 
were now less frequent. 

It was obvious that alone the Serbian Army, 
with its inferiority of artillery, could check but 
could not stem the tide of the enemy’s ad- 
vance. The big guns banged almost continu- 
ously louder and nearer every day, and the 
near hills were ablaze with fire from shell and 
shrapnel. We were apparently surrounded on 
three sides. Could we—that is, the army— 
escape? I felt sure we should, as the control 
was in capable hands, but faith was a useful 
companion. 


ETWEEN Bagrdan and Jagodina it rained 

almost incessantly; and, though rain was— 
the Serbian soldiers always said—the best 
friend they had, because it hindered the prog- 
ress of the enemy’s big guns, it was not a cheery 
influence for the men, and it made the roads 
almost impassable with deep, gelatinous, mar- 
velous mud. 

I have a keen recollection of passing through 
Jagodina, hitherto a prosperous town with a 
flourishing brewery. It was on the night of 
November third. I received the order to move 
at 1.30 A.M. 

Camp wasimmediately struck. Irodearound 
as usual to see—a little difficult in the dark- 
ness—that nothing was left behind, sounded 
the whistle to collect the Unit, and, as oxen and 
horse wagons and motor ambulances came into 
line at single file, shouted Napred! (Forward!); 
and, followed by my two mounted orderlies, 
took the lead. Within half an hour of receiving 
the order we were on the march. 

Rain was as usual falling and the night was 
so dark I could scarcely see my horse’s head as 
our little column jolted its way over ditches 
and struck into the road. One of my orderlies, 
riding a little behind me, held a hurricane lan- 
tern to throw light upon the road in front of us, 
and give some warning of mudholes and broken 
bridges. 

And we entered Jagodina. The usual story: 
Abandoned by its inhabitants, houses shut- 
tered and deserted, the whole town in dark- 
ness, except that along the walls of the houses, 
wherever space permitted, camp fires alight, 
and refugees—women, children and old men— 
crouched in groups, sleeping or sitting in 
silence, waiting for the dawn. 

The fires illumined the faces of the fugitives 
and revealed sufferings not easy to forget. 
When the camp fires were left behind the dark- 
ness was complete. Objects immediately in 
front were only visible because they showed 
black against the shining mud. It was a world 
of shadows and of dreariness, of wet and cold. 


EVER for a moment did the sound cease 

of the creaking of wagons and the squish of 
oxen hoofs pressing glutinous mud. I looked 
around and saw only darkness and sorrow, col- 
umns and confusion. Then, of a sudden, the 
mountains in the east threw off the blackness 
of the night, and showed rich purple against 
the lightening sky. 

Over the mountains rose clouds of gold and 
pink and aérial blue, and as the rays of sunlight 
shot triumphantly into the sky, white mists, 
thick and soft, that had lain hidden, became, 
for a moment of pure joy, bathed in all the 
rainbow colors, while one daring cloud of bril- 
liant gold spread itself in the shape of a great 
dragon across the dark sky. 

But while I was wondering at it all the glo- 
ries vanished, the hills became commonplace, 
the prosaic light of day was with us, and I saw 
once more the nightmare picture of drab- 
dressed, weary soldiers, splashing with feet 
in the sloppy mud. Sometimes stumbling, 
then rising—smothered in mud—without a 
word. There were worse troubles than that! 
“Hlebal (Bread!) None for three days”’ were 
the first words I heard. 

I find it difficult to say whether I liked least 
trekking by night or by day. By day nothing 
of the horrors by which one was surrounded 
was left to the imagination, but by night there 
were added difficulties. The roads or tracks, 
quite apart from danger from the enemy, were 
full of risks and hazards, even when by day- 
light these were visible in advance. But they 
were dangerous when one was dependent on the 
light of a small lantern to reveal mudholes, 
bowlders, fallen trees, precipices or broken 
bridges. 
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Just think of it. All your ironing beautifully finished 
in one-fourth the time it generally takes and at a fraction 
of the cost. No more tired, aching head, back or feet. | 
No more ironing drudgery. 


4 The Simplex irons practically everything except 
F dresses and shirt waists, and does the work 
tt quicker, better and with much less expense than 
a you have ever had it done before. It irons your 
it Table Cloths, Napkins, Doilies, Centerpieces, 
Dresser Scarfs, Curtains, Sheets, Bedspreads, 
; Pillow Cases, Blankets, Towels, Handkerchiefs, 
q Underwear, Kitchen Aprons, Night Dresses, ; 
| Pajamas, Hosiery, Children’s Play Clothes and 


many other things. 


We guarantee the Simplex Ironer will do all this. [| 
And we prove it, at our expense, in your own home. | 


HE BEST IRONE 


|| 30 Days’ Free Trial—Easy Terms jj 
q Small Amount Down—Small Monthly Payments ; 
; This selling plan now makes it easy for every house- jf 
4 wife to own a Simplex Ironer. This modern house- [ff 


hold labor saver is as important in your home asa_ | 
| sewing machine, vacuum cleaner, washing machine or 
| kitchen cabinet. The Simplex will bring you hours 
of ease, comfort and relief from the hardest work in 
your home. 


The Simplex Ironer received Gold Medal—Highest Award 
Panama- Pacific International Exposition, 


San Francisco, 1915. 
i We urge every woman to send for the large, handsomely illus- 
tT trated Book above. This contains many pages of actual pho- 


tographic reproductions of the beautiful 
work the Simplex does. This Free Book 


. Easy to shows the almost unlimited variety of 
—- work possible on the Simplex Ironer. 
and or 


The Simplex is operated by hand, 
gasoline or electric power; heated by 
gas, gasoline or electricity, at an aver- i 
age cost of 2c or 4c for an entire iron- ; 
ing. Made in 8 sizes, to last a lifetime. 

A model to suit every home. $30.00 up. Se 
Don’t fail to fill in the Free Coupon and 0 ; 
mail it Today. 


Power 


American Ironing Machine Co. 0 


503, 168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


American 
We also make Ironing Machines and Ironing 
i Equipment for the Small or Hand Machine C 
Laundry, Hotel, Institution, etc. 
i 503, 168 N. Michigan 
Write for Catalog Avenue, Chicago 
Gentlemen: — Please 
send me, by return mail, 
‘ a copy of your Big Free 
(9450) Book and Payment 
an. 
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No Alum 


Helping Mother 


The fourth generation beginning to 


bake with the aid of 


Royal 
BAKING POWDER 


which continues to maintain its pre- 
eminence for making food of the 
highest quality and healthfulness. 


No Phosphate 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 
samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 


Wedding 


ee hears’ Color Monthly Magazine $1 yr. Beginners’ out- 
| ts 


1. China kiln FREE to clubs of new pupils. Write 


| 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1037 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. | for particulars. Catalogue free. Anglo-French Art Co., Chicago 


Millions Look for That 


It stamps a shirt that’s made with- 
out buttons—an adjustable shirt 
that slips on and off like a coat. 

Two-fold over the chest and stomach— 
to ward off coughs and colds. 

Invented 22 years ago. Worn by more 
than 20,000,000 children. Now gains a 
million new users yearly. 

Think how effective a shirt must be to 
convert so many mothers from the old style 
shirt. 

Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct 
where dealers can’t supply. 

Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, INC. 
20 N. Market Street, Chicago = 53) 


Sizes for any age from birth. Made 
in cotton, wool and silk. Also in merino 
(half wool). Also in silk and wool. 
Prices from 25 cents up. 


We also make union suits on the 
Rubens pattern (with only two buttons) 
for children from 2 to 10 years old. 
Prices 75 cents and up. 


Trademark 


No Buttons No Trouble 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
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Also,. there was at night the added danger 
that in the darkness the column might be in- 
tercepted by other greedy columns butting 
their way through. But the officers of other 
columns were always extremely courteous and 
frequently helped me to get a place in the line, 
and I was fortunate in never losing, even tem- 
porarily, any of the column. 

I always rode—astride—at the head of my 
company, by night as well as by day, though 
other commanders urged me to sleep in the 
carts or motor ambulances during night treks. 
But this I did, partly because it was obviously 
the only way of being always on the alert, and 
partly, also, in order that the soldiers should 
feel that I was not asking them to do what I 
would not do myself and that I was sharing 
with them the difficulties of the route. 

We traveled slowly—an average of a little 
over a mile an hour, and I was agreeably sur- 
prised at the number of hours during which 
it was possible to remain in the saddle with- 
out fatigue. At Prishtina, for instance, I was 
ordered to press forward without halt till we 
reached Dresnik, and, owing to terrible roads 
and congestion of convoys, I was three days 
and three nights on horseback, almost con- 
tinuously, with only an hour or two here and 
there of outspan for rest and food for the ani- 
mals. But the only inconvenience I felt was 
the difficulty of keeping awake. That, how- 
ever, was an insignificant trouble compared to 
the tragedy which every day became more and 
more of a reality. 


S EXPECTATION of help from the Allies 
ceased, the only remaining hope was that 
the army might at least be saved from capture 
by the enemies and escape intact. The greatest 
danger on this score was probably after leaving 
Kruzhevatz. Between Kupci and Blatzi the 
road ran through a narrow defile, and there was 
grave fear that the enemy, who was already at 
Kruzhevatz, might overtake us from behind, 
while the Bulgars, who had by this time taken 
Nish, might dash across and cut us off on the 
southern exit. 

Our column entered the defile at dusk on the 
evening of November seventh. On our right 
the road adjoined the river (Rasina) and the 
hills came precipitously to the river’s other 
bank, while on the left the mountains came 
steeply to the roadside. Progress was slow; 
there was no one to control the traffic, and the 
narrow road was blocked with columns. 

The difficulty of getting into the line and 
preventing one’s column getting shunted by 
more influential columns was great. A wagon 
somewhere in front would stick in the deep 
mud and hold up the whole procession for miles. 
In such case drivers would lighten the load by 
pitching the contents of the wagon into the 
river, and one had to watch pretty carefully 
lest one’s own drivers should adopt this simple 
method of easing the burden for their oxen. 

Or perhaps a wheel would come off or some 
slight accident impede progress, then the wagon 
itself would be thrown into the river or hurled 
down the precipice. 

At 1 A. m. the block seemed permanent. 
There were no officers about and the soldiers 
all assumed that the deadlock was unavoid- 
able and that nothing could be done. But I 
rode forward to try and discover the reason, 
and found, as I had suspected, that some of the 
oxen had come to the conclusion that, enemy 
or no enemy, it was bedtime, and they were 
calmly lying across the road, while the com- 
placent drivers, as there was no space on which 
to rest their animals by the side of the road, 
acquiesced, and themselves sat round the inev- 
itable wood fires, not sleeping—they never 
seemed to sleep—or eating—one seldom saw 
them eating—but just gazing into the red ashes. 

I therefore called one of my soldiers and, 
dismounting, walked with him up the line of 
the columns ahead of us and, kicking the oxen 
out of their slumbers, made them give us pas- 
sage room, and we proceeded. We reached our 
camping ground, halfway through the defile, at 
6 A. M., after a twenty-five hours’ ride. 


RULY remarkable were the dignity and or- 
derliness with which, from start to finish, 
the retreat of the Serbian Army was conducted. 
And the silence! Hour after hour, day and 
night after day and night, week after week, 
thousands upon thousands of drab-uniformed, 
mudstained soldiers, often bootless, trudging 
wearily beside their slow-paced oxen, or with 
their regiments of infantry, or driving their gun- 
carriages, or, as cavalry, riding their horses— 
in silence. 

No laughter—no singing—no talking. The 
silence of a funeral procession, as indeed it 
was. A silence only broken by the cries of the 
drivers to their oxen: Svetko! Belial Napred! 
Desnol! Levol Svetko! Belial (Forward! To the 
right! To the left!)—and the ceaseless rum- 
bling of wagon wheels, which sounded like the 
breaking of an angry sea on a distant beach. 

I have, since my return, reread accounts of 
the retreat of Napoleon’s army from Moscow, 
and, though we were spared some of the hor- 
rors they endured, there were two features in 
our Serbian retreat which were happily absent 
in the other. 

The retreat in which we took part was the 
retreat not only of the Serbian Army but of the 
Serbian nation. This meant that thousands of 
women, children and old men, driven from 
their homes by the advancing enemy, were, in 
ever-increasing numbers as we _ progressed 
southward, adding to the difficulties of the safe 
retreat of the army, by mixing among the col- 
umns of artillery, cavalry, infantry, engineers, 
field hospitals, etc., and swelling the procession. 
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What Does YOUR 
Mirror Reflect? 


If it shows a clean skin, free from 
wrinkles or blemish, alive with 
health and bright with Nature’s own 
colors, be prudent, take a thought 
for the future and make the use of 
Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream a daily habit. The good skin 
and complexion will be safeguarded 
and kept youthful by 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s 


a “The Kind That Keeps” 


If your skin is bad and your complexion a 
disappointment either through neglect or 
on account of illness, over-work, or other 
cause, begin today to use Daggett & 
Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream. It sup- 
plies exactly what the skin requires to 
regain its lost vitality, smooth, firm texture, 
and natural color. Refreshing and health- 
ful to the skin after motoring, shopping, 
outing or a busy day about the house. Pre- 
ferred by fashionable women for twenty- 
five years, and still their favorite. Tubes 
10c, 25c, 50c. Jars 35c, 50c, 85c, $1.50. 


TWO SAMPLES FREE 


A sample of D & R Perfect Cold Cream and a 
sample of Poudre Amourette, the daintiest of 
face powders, will be mailed free. A postcard 
wi Will bring both samples. Write tonight. Ad- 
dress Dept. 6. 


Daggett & Ramsdell 
New York 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 


Write for new FREE booklet of styles. 


This Slew Book on 
Home Decoration 
Will Help You 


If you want to make your home attractive you 
should read this book by Mr. Ekin Wallick. 
He is a National authority on home decoration. 
His new book, “‘The Attractive Home,” tells all 
about wall decoration, rugs, portiéres, lighting, 
color schemes, furniture, etc. It -is superbly 
illustrated in six colors. 


The regular price of Mr. Wallick’s book is 
$1.00, but we will send it to you, postpaid, for 
forty (40) cents in stamps, together with a 
half-pint can of Campbell’s Varnish Stain, price 
25 cents (send 45 cents when ordering white 
enamel). We offer you if you reply at once, 
$1.25 worth for forty cents. Ask your dealer for 


CAMPBELLS VARNISH STAIN 


Dissolves Grease Spots 

You can use it on any stained floor, and the result is a 
smooth, beautiful finish. It is hot water proof. 
Campbell’s Vamish Stain has no sediment. Clear as 
crystal throughout. 
There are 13 colors: Natural wood color, light oak, 
dark oak, walnut, cherry, mahogany, green, rosew: 

. white enamel, flat black, 
gloss black, piazza green, and 
piazza red. 


Select your color and write 
today. sure to mention 
name of nearest paint dealer 
or decorator. 


Carpenter-Morton Co. 
78 SudburySt., Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Distributors: 
A. Ramsay & Son Co., Montreal 
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3000 years ago— 
and tonight 


The Moon that shone on Cleopatra 
may now illuminate a different type 
of woman, yet now, as in the great 
Egyptian’s day, Palm and Olive oils 
are the great toilet requisites. 

While then a queen, with all her 
power, must needs accept them in their 


crude natural state, modern women 


enjoy greater luxury. 

Science has combined these famous 
oils, prized for three thousand years as 
Nature’s greatest cleansing agents, into 
a firm fragrant cake of mild creamy 
lather known the world over as 


PALMOLIVE SOAP 


The Palmolive Line now also includes Palmolive Sham- 
poo, Cream, Powder, Vanishing Cream, Talcum Powder 
and Shaving Stick. The Shampoo, two Creams and 
Powder are each fifty cents; the Talcum and Shaving 
Stick each twenty-five cents. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write, enclosing price of article desired. 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY, Inc. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Canadian Factory: 155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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All 


Foot Torture 
OW? Put on Educator Shoes. Let 


your bent bones and cramped muscles 
relax. Nature makes perfect feet; abuse 
them by wearing narrow pointed shoes and 
you cause coms, ingrowing nails, fallen 
arches, etc. 

Educators come for the whole family, 
men, women and children. Prices $1.35 
to $5.50, according to size. Be sure Edu- 
cator is stamped on the sole, otherwise it 
hasn’t the orthopedic Educator shape, that 
“‘lets the foot grow as it should.” 

Our Free Book, “Bent Bones Make 
Frantic Feet,” by famous orthopedic au- 
thorities, tells to Walk Right’”’;““How 
to Have Healthy Feet.” Write for copy 
today. 

Rice & Hutchins, Inc.,13 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Makers also of All-America and Signet 
Shoes for men and Mayfairs for women 
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“See My Calox Teeth!” 


Boys and girls should be proud of their 
teeth. It makes them want to smi/e. 
And what is more attractive than a smile made radi- 
ant from the use of Calox? It cleans without friction 
—the only way to clean the teeth of childhood. 

25 and 50 cents. The 50 cent size contains almost 
three times the quantity of the other. 

McKESSON & ROBBINS 
91 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 


Mustard and Colburn’s 
Spices for fifty years. 
They give real zest to cook- 
ing and baking. Ask your 
grocer for Colburn’s in rim- 
revolving dime packages. 
THE A. COLBURN COMPANY 4 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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Wagons filled with household treasures, beds, 
frying pans, chairs—even geese slung head 
downward at the back of the cart, or balancing 
themselves with curious dignity upon the un- 
even surfaces of indiscriminate luggage, a look 
of pained astonishment on their faces at having 
been rudely removed from their own comfort- 
able pastures. 

But, most frequent and most painful, wagons 
filled with little children—the oxen weary and 
hungry, led by women also weary, hungry and 
footsore. I saw one woman dragging by the 
rope two tired oxen drawing a wagon in which 
were eight small children. Another woman, not 


- wealthy enough to possess a cart and oxen, was 


carrying two babies—one on her back and one 
in front. In one of the crushes which fre- 
quently occurred the baby on her back was 
knocked off by a passing ox. 

The congestion occasioned by the retreating 
of all the various convoys of the army, one hun- 
dred thousand strong, with their innumerable 
horse and ox wagons, plus the fugitives with or 
without wagons, on bad and narrow roads, was 
the more dangerous because the enemy—four 
enemies—were close upon our heels. 

At one bridge, so narrow that passage could 
only be effected in single file, it was reckoned 
that five thousand wagons were at one time 
struggling for places in the line. 


Fae Barchinatz, in the north of Serbia, to 
Scutari, near the coast of Albania, this sad 
cortége wound its way, like a writhing snake— 
without beginning and without end—slowly, 
at oxen’s pace, along roads which sometimes 
looked impassable with mud and holes and bro- 
ken bridges. 

At Ipek, on the Montenegrin frontier, we 
were told that the roads would thenceforth 
“not be good” and that we must cut our four- 
wheeled wagons in halves. We therefore, like 
everybody else, sawed them in two, left the 
back portions behind, and “‘carried on”’ with 
the front halves. As half a cart is only half as 
large as a whole cart, this meant that half our 
hospital material had to be abandoned. I gave 
it to a hospital in Ipek. The motor ambu- 
lances I gave to the prefect of the town. 

After two days of travel, on tracks which 
grew more and more impossible, I received 
orders to burn even the two-wheeled carts and 
proceed as best we could with any ponies we 
might have had the prevision to buy. Of ponies 
and horses we had eighteen. By this time all 
hope of help from the Allies had vanished. 

The journey on foot over the mountains of 
Montenegro and Albania, from Ipek to Scu- 
tari, is for thousands of human beings a mem- 
ory which—owing to the mental as well as the 
physical suffering endured—will cause life to 
be seen henceforth through darkened spec- 
‘tacles. 

Roads ceased and even the tracks were 
mainly those trampled by the multitudes in 
front. Over passes five thousand feet high, be- 
tween mountains eight thousand feet high, 
snow, ice, bowlders, unbroken forest, mud 
holes, bridgeless rivers. And always those piti- 
less mountains! Mountains with steep, snow- 
covered slopes, or mountains of gray, bare 
rock—precipitous, shutting out for thousands 
all hope of return to home and nationhood. 

As the physical difficulties of the route in- 
creased, the difficulty of securing bread for 
men and hay and corn for the oxen and horses 
increased also, with the result that the track 
became more and more thickly lined with the 
dead bodies of oxen and of horses, and—worse 
still—of men. Men lying dead by the road- 
side, and no one could stop to bury them. Men 
dying by the roadside—and no one could stay 
to tend them. It was all a combination of men- 
tal and physical misery difficult to depict in 
words. 

Many of the fugitive women, when they saw 
the mountains and were faced with death from 
cold, fatigue and starvation for themselves and 
children, returned to their captured villages. 


T TOOK our columns three weeks to walk 

from Ipek to Scutari. During this time we 
slept in the snow on the mountains, or on 
beech leaves in the forests, with occasional 
shelter in the huts of Montenegrin or Albanian 
peasants, 

During three days water was unprocurable; 
but fortunately there was plenty of snow, and 
we melted this for tea water. The ponies and 
oxen ate or drank the snow, as snow, and often 
had to be content with decayed beech leaves 
for their food. 

We reached Scutari on December twentieth, 
eleven weeks from the date of our departure 
from Kraguievatz. At Scutari I surrendered 
the command of the column, as there was no 
further work in prospect, and received the 
thanks of the Crown Prince and of the military 
authorities. They seemed especially pleased 
that I had been able to bring my little com- 
pany of soldiers intact, without deserters, 
through Serbia and over the mountains, a little 
journey of about eight hundred miles, to Scu- 
tari, then the temporary headquarters of the 
Serbian Army. 

But the behavior of that army, as it came 
under my observation, under circumstances 
usually provocative of demoralization, was 
marvelous. Though every step which those 
soldiers took led them farther away from their 
families, their homes, their country, and men- 
tal depression must have been extreme, I never 
heard or saw a soldier say or do anything which 
could have given offense to the most fastidious 
girl; and I am thankful if I have been able to 
render to this army, and to the Serbian people, 
whom I love and respect, even the smallest 
service. 
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This bride has received this 
chest of Alvin Silver with a 
letter from the giver. How 
should she answer the letter? 
We will give asa 


Grand Prize 
a Chest of Silver for 


the Cleverest Answer 
—208 pieces of 


Alvin Silver 
The Long-Life Plate 


in a genuine mahogany chest, 


valued at $225. 


Go to the jeweler in your town 
who displays this bride’s picture 
in his window and get an answer 
blank containing the letter the 
bride has received. Write as clever a 

letter as you can on the answer blank 


and mail direct to us. Contest closes 
July 4, 1916. 


Besides the Grand Prize we will give 


20 Other Prizes 


each a mahogany chest containing 65 
pieces of Alvin Silver, valued at $60, 
for the twenty next best answers. 


Also, the best answer (except winners of the above 
21 prizes) written on the blanks from each jeweler 
will receive a set of six teaspoons. 


If unable to get an answer blank from your jew- 
eler, write us giving his name and you will be sup- 
plied without cost. 

If two or more answers are 

entitled to a prize, each will 

receive one of these chests. 


Alvin Manufacturing Co. 
201 Main Street 


Sag Harbor New York 


SHINGTORN 
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Gold Medal Win- 
ner, Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition, 

San Francisco 


$12.75 to $51.00 


location. All freight prepaid. 


according to design, equipment and your 


There’s a Hoosier to Fit 
Your Kitchen 


Save hours of time, and save 
your vitality. Hoosier has places 
for 400 articles, all handily ar- 
ranged at your fingers’- ends. 

A million women have realized 
their right to the Hoosier. Are 
their time and health worth more 
consideration than yours ? 

A small first payment puts the 
Hoosier in your kitchen; $1 
weekly pays the rest soon. Your 
money back if you are not delighted! 


We are making the Hoosier | 


for thousands, and that brings 
the cost per cabinet very low. 


In building new homes and 
apartments these days, the build- 
ers and architects equip the 
kitchens with the Hoosier. It 
costs no more than old-style cup- 
boards, saves space and makes 
a better kitchen. 


Won't you spare one hour to- 
day to save many hours for 
a life-time and miles of steps? 


Go see our five new models at the 
Hoosier store in your town, or write to 
us for a complimentary copy of our 
newest book “Hoosier Kitchen Cabi- 
nets.” It pictures and describes all 
Hoosiers and discloses clever ways to 
simplify your work. Write today— 
it's FREE. 


THE HOOSIER MFG. CO., 165 Lake Street, New Castle, Ind. 


(311) 


DALSIMER SHOES 
1 Comfort with Style>a 


Catalog FREE Upon Request 

N addition to our full line of Perfect Fitting 
Shoes for Women, Men and Children, in 
all widths and 6 lengths, this 


catalog containsa helpfularticle 
for foot sufferers —“‘Care of the 
Feet,”” by Leon 8S. Dalsimer, M. D. 
The Dalsimer ‘“‘Nurses DeLyte’’ Shoe is for ten- 
der feet. Made of soft Duree Kid, flexible soles, 
rubber heels, no seams, for houseorstreet. Lace 
or button, high or low, $3 00 Postpaid. 
1% to 10 AA to F. ” We Guaran- 
teetoFitand Satisfy you Perfectly or Refund 
your Money. 8. Dalsimer & Sons 
1201 Market St., 36th yr. Phila. 


.VAV.— 


ood Pay For Women 


G 
We want to correspond with ladies who 
wish to earn $2 or more an hour during spare time 
or $25 to $60 a week for full time, taking orders for 
Malloch Hosiery and Underwear—all weights, all 
styles, all colors, at mill-to-wearer prices. 


No Experience Necessary 


We teach and help you, and pay you a good 
commission for what you do. No earnest woman 
ever fails to make money with our plans. 

You can be earning money next week if youWRITE 
TO US TODAY for free catalog and information. 


MALLOCH KNITTING MILLS, Dept.705, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


LONG 
WANTED 
EASILY 

BOUGHT 


trouble-proof, too/ 


first $1 down payment. 
Either way a Auge value. 


Here’s just the soft, deep, luxuriously comfortable, 
sleep-inducingeasychairyouhavelonged for! Richly covered 
with genuine Spanish Leather, mahogany finish legs with 
brassfeet, PLUS the Famous Royal Push Buttonand leg rest. 


A finger pressure on the “‘Push Button” (concealed in 
the chair arm) reclines the back to any desired angle and locks 
it until released. The leg rest provides comfort for the ex- 
tremities. Out of sight when not in use. 

"The one easy chair that affords complete and absolute relaxa- 
tion with every part of your body supported in an easy, natural 
position. Artistic, beautiful, durable, silent, reliable; and guaranteed ae 


A regular $35.50 value; hence a bargain at our introductory price a Take 
* of $28.50;—but take coupon below to any Royal dealer and he will accept 
it as $1, making the net cash price only $27.50! (Add $3.00 Denver and 
West.) If you buy on easy terms, he will accept the coupon as the A 
(Time payment price slightly higher.) Gg 


All genuine Royal Easy Chairs have the Px 

word “ Royal” stamped on the Push But- 

ton. INSIST ON SEEING IT. 

Take Coupon to your dealer 

FREE Booklet! today. If he doesn’t carry 
Royalswriteus. We'll mail FREE anattractive 
16-pagedescriptive booklet and the name of 
Royal dealer who willaccept theCoupon. 


The Roy: al Chair Co. oe please credit us with $1.00 as per agreement. 
702 Chicago St., Sturgis, Mich. 


this 
‘oupon 
to Dealer 
Oa The Royal Chair Co. 

7 hicago St. 

Sturgis, Mich. 
In consideration of. $1, 

g allowed on SPECIAL No. 1 
% No. 2 sold 


(ke 


Px under date of. 
to. 


Dealer’s signature 


WHY ARE MY PHOTO- 
GRAPHS A FAILURE? 


A Department to Help the 
Amateur Photographer 


Conducted by O. L. Griffith 


Part IV—Correct Exposure, and 
How to Get It 


Dear Mr. Griffith: In your first article you stated 
that “correct exposure’’ is more easily and surely 
determined by actinometer than by any other 
method. Will you kindly mention some other 
methods in use for obtaining exposure time, and 
tell me just why the light meter will give better 
results? Mrs. A. H. K., Des Moines, Iowa. 


HIS query is so typical of many queries that 

I receive, and the information asked for of 
such general interest, that I have used it as the 
subject of this month’s article. 

You may determine the correct time of ex- 
posure in one of three ways: 

First, you may make use of your own ex- 
perience. By this I mean that you may com- 
pare the character of subject and condition of 
light—as closely as your memory will permit— 
with a similar subject and light condition pre- 
viously photographed, and, according to your 
success or failure at that time, give the same 
exposure or modify it to correct the previous 
error. 

To be even reasonably successful when using 
this method demands an almost constant use 
of photographic apparatus, an unfailing mem- 
ory (or a voluminous notebook) and a positive 
knowledge of the actinic quality of light. These 
three conditions are seldom filled by the aver- 
age worker. 

It would not be truthful, however, to say 
that good results are never obtained by this 
method. Out of the several hundred amateurs 
of my acquaintance there are some who are 
satisfied to work by this ‘‘hit-and-miss”’ 
method, and of this number there are two or 
three who have remarkable ability to guess ex- 
posure and whose average of correctly exposed 
negatives is high. Such workers form a very 
small percentage of those who fail more fre- 
quently than they succeed when using this 
method. 


ECOND, a better method that you may 
call to your assistance is the exposure-table 
method. Several of the photographic maga- 
zines and notebooks publish tables for the 
benefit of those desiring to use this plan. 

First, plates are classed as to speed, as are 
lenses, or rather the ‘“‘F” value of the stop 
used. Degree of latitude and elevation are al- 
lowed for. The varying conditions of light are 
grouped into certain classes. A certain kind of 
subject, usually a landscape, is taken as a base, 
and from data given an exposure is calculated, 
which is modified according as the subject to be 
taken reflects more or less light than the typical 
subject. In one of the tables numerical values 
are given to each of the conditions I have 
spoken of, and the sum of these values is re- 
ferred to a table which gives the exposure 
directly. 

This is an excellent method, and one which, 
if you follow it carefully, will give you a reason- 
ably high average of successful exposures. The 
principal difficulty you will experience in using 
the tables lies in the fact that you must again 
depend upon your own judgment of the actinic 
quality of light, which is so variable and so 
difficult to gauge correctly; and very frequently 
you are apt to err in classifying a subject. 


THIRD method depends upon the use of an 
actinometer, or light meter, which directly 
measures the actinic quality of light for you, 
eliminating this chance for error and also, toa 
large extent, removing classification of subject. 
There are three very well-known and excel- 
lent meters which may be obtained through 
any dealer. Two of these meters are shaped 
very much like watches, and are of much the 
same size. A standard “‘tint” is printed on 
each dial, and the quality of light is measured 
by the number of seconds taken to color a piece 
of light-sensitive paper to the same depth of 
tone as the tint. Plate and film speeds, values 
of stops, times of tints and exposures are given 
in tables around the dial. The value of the stop 
you are using must be set opposite the speed of 
your plate or film; then, opposite to the number 
nearest corresponding to the number of sec- 
onds it has taken to darken the sensitive paper, 
is read the time of exposure. 

To obtain the tinting time correctly the 
meter is exposed to light generally in the posi- 
tion of the object to be photographed. It 
frequently happens that you may avoid doing 
this. In photographing an open landscape, 
where there are few shadows, and these unim- 
portant, you may expose the meter directly to 
the sunlight in the position occupied by the 
camera. 

If the shadows are heavier and more impor- 
tant, expose to the sky in the shadow of your 
body. For very dark shadows, as in a lane 
with trees growing over it, if detail is desired in 
these shadows expose the meter in shadows, 
facing the source of illumination. 

Frequently it happens that you may wish to 
take a picture in which there are the extremes 
of dazzling sunlight and intense shadow, and 
yet you may desire a fair amount of detail in 
each. This is one of the most difficult subjects 
to expose correctly. If you expose entirely for 
the shadows the high lights will be far over- 
exposed, and may become so dense as to be 
practically unprintable; while if, on the other 
hand, you expose for the well-lighted portions, 
the shadows will be extremely thin on the nega- 
tive, and will appear on the print as masses of 
unrelieved black. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 75 


This Oil Stove is a Joy 


No Wicks to Trim—No Valves to Leak— 
Safe, Simple, Cleanly, Economical 
and Handsome 


Hot summer kitchens are no more. The 
Florence is ready when you want to cook to 
give as much heat as you want, right where 
you want it—in the cooking, mot out in the 
room. Heat is always under perfect control. 
Costs less than a cent an hour per burner. 

You can keep one—or four—burners at an 
intensely hot flame, or merely simmering. To 
regulate the heat you turn the lever according 
to the dial. The oil supply is automatically 
constant. All Florence stoves and ovens are 
guaranteed. 


FLORENCE 


Wickless Qil Cook Stoves Rise Fame 


Automatic 
Sold by Progressive Dealers 


Florence Glass Door Ovens are perfect bak- 
ers, insulated with air and asbestos, which 
retains the heat for the cooking. 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO. 
181 School St., . Gardner, Mass. 
Made in Canada by McClary Mfg. Co., London, Ont. 
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No Miracle 


—just the dependable safeguarding of 
the teeth of four generations of healthy 
Americans. That's the real history and 
the present purpose of either one of 
these standard, ethical dentifrices, 


Or.lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 
Dental Cream 


Visit your dentist twice a year and 


e a 
use either of these famous preparations , 
three times a day as does the 
girl in the picture, who sent 
it to us as a voluntary testi- 
monial. (Name on request.) 
Send 2c stamp today for 
a generous trial package of 
either Dr. Lyon’s Perfect 
Tooth Powder or Dental 
Cream. 


I. W. Lyon & Sons, Inc. 
526 West 27th St. 
New York City 
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P WHEEL CHAIRS anv TRICYCLES 


A Wheel Chair is often an invalid’s greatest 
\.. comfort. We offer over 75 styles of in- 
iN valid’s rolling chairs and tricycles with 
8S 8 latest improvements. Ship direct from 
“ » factory to you and sell on 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 
Liberal discounts to all sending 
@ for FREE Catalog now. 
GORDON MFG. CoO. 
344 Madison Ave. Toledo, O. . 
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Tested and approved by 
Good Housekeeping Institute 


HE ideal of refrigeration requires 

100% perfection in these four points: 

(1) Cleanliness, 

(2) A strong and positive circula- 
tion of cold, dry air, 

(3) Coldness—or low temperature, 

(4) Ice Conservation. 


Some refrigerators have a high percentage in 
one of these features, some in another—some 
in two or three. But the high average in all 
four points goes to the 


“MONROE” 
Refrigerator 


Cleanliness is assured by its food compartments 
of solid porcelain ware—over an inch thick— 
with all corners rounded. No metal to corrode 
—no enamel to chip—not a single crack, crev- 
ice or corner to harbor dirt or germs. As easy 
to clean and keep clean as a china dish. 


Special construction features based on scien- 
tific principles provide for a strong and free 
circulation of cold, dry air. 


Low temperature is assured by heavy and ef- 
ficient insulation and ‘‘cold-tight’’ construc- 
tion throughout; also by tight-fitting doors that 
lock automatically when shut. No leakage of 
cold air here to offset other economical features. 
This all contributes to minimum ice consump- 
tion, which means small ice cost. 

The “MONROE” is built like fine furniture. 
The price is not the lowest. But the low ice 
consumption and lifetime service it gives make = 
it by far the most economical. = 
The “MONROE” is not sold in stores—but = 


shipped direct from our factory—freight pre- 
paid—on 30 days’ approval—with a guarantee 
of full satisfaction or money refunded. 


Get Our Free Book! 


Write for our complimentary book on refrigera- 
tion. It tells many important “‘hot weather’’ 
food facts and how you can havea MONROE” 
in your home on approval for 30 days where 
you can judge for yourself if 
it is not the only refrigera- 
tor that will fully measure 
up to your requirements. 
There is no obligation. 
Your name and address 
will bring the Book 
promptly. 


MONROE 
Refrigerator Co. 
75 Benson St. 
Lockland, Ohio 


REG IN US. BAT. OFF. 


Sheets ana Pillow Cases 


HE “Utica” label is a 
pledge of quality—a 
passport to the best homes 
—a surety of longest wear 
and biggest money value in 
sheets and pillow cases. 


Our “Mohawk” Brandisagood sheet, 
not quite so heavy as Utica.” 


Sold by dry goods stores everywhere. 


FREE “*Mater Modes,”’ with over_500 


Give illustrations. Write for it to Dept. 


color, J-10, Lane Bryant, originator, patentee and 
bust largest manufacturer in the world of 
8 ia Dresses, Coats, Suits, Corsets, etc., for 


MATERNIT 
_\, Up-to-the-minuterstyles; differ in no out- 
ward way from prevailing fashions, con- 
ceal condition; fit when figure is again nor- 
mal, Best materials and workmanship at 
Manufacturer’s Prices 
J-7271— Fashionable loose lines portrayed 
in the stunning 3-in-1 costume illustrated 
are admirable aids toward concealing con- 
dition. The smartest, most practical and 
economical addition to any wardrobe—a 
handsome dress or Middy suit, and blouse 
or skirt can be worn separately. Made of 
genuine all-silk pongee (natural color), 
\, trimmed with navy messaline. Or, in all- 
&) silk poplin of finest quality— 85 
navy or black. (34 to 44.) Spe- 
cial Price during May only .. . _ 
‘ We prepay all c es, guaran- 
727i tee satisfaction or refund money. 


Lane Bryant 3333 — 
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A Clever Study in Silhouette 
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A reasonably good method in such a case is 
to take an average between a tint taken in the 
shadow of the body and one taken in the dark- 
est shadow in which detail is desired. The high 
lights will undoubtedly be slightly overexposed 
in this instance, but this effect may be over- 
come partially in the development and par- 
tially in the choice of a less contrasting printing 
medium. 

Even when you are using a meter there are 
certain class conditions which must be taken 
into consideration. For instance, if you wish 
to take a picture of a very beautiful cloud, 
without any landscape, you make an exposure 
of from }$ to 7y the exposure indicated by a sun- 
light test on your meter. 

The same fraction (4 or 75) of the exposure 
may also be given when photographing sea and 
clouds at the seashore. Snow scenes without 
intense shadows, or pictures of boats on the 
open water, may be given } the time indicated 
by your meter. 

Objects light in color, open landscapes, lake 
views and water views without dark fore- 
grounds or dark shadows require 3 the indi- 
cated exposure. 

On the other hand, for objects extremely dark 
in color, or of a dark red, you must increase the 
indicated exposure 14 times or even give twice 
the indicated exposure. 


NE reasonably good rule for you to follow 

in making exposuresis: With light-colored 
objects, such as water and snow, it is better to 
err on the side of underexposure, while with 
dark shadows and dark objects it is better 
to err on the side of overexposure. 

The third meter I have mentioned works on 
a rather different principle. You must look 
through the meter at the darkest part of the 
object to be photographed, in which you desire 
detail, and revolve the prisms until detail is 
barely visible. The position of the indicators, 
which move in conjunction with the prisms, 
gives the exposure required. 

Of the three meters mentioned this meter is 
the bulkiest and most expensive. It will cer- 
tainly give exposure times more quickly under 
extremely dim lights—as indoors—than the 
other two. 

I feel that it is more difficult to get acquainted 
with this meter, and also that less uniform re- 
sults are likely to occur with its use. Several 
friends who do use it speak very favorably of 
its merits, however, so this feeling possibly may 
be due to the fact that I do not use this meter 
frequently. 

Working in conjunction with the exposure 
meter, you will find an accurate shutter with a 
variety of spceds an almost invaluable aid in 
giving the plate the correct exposure deter- 
mined by the meter. This by no means indi- 
cates that if you do not possess a good shutter 
the meter is valueless. Quite the contrary. 
Even with the cheaper shutters that have only 
the three speeds—time, bulb and instanta- 
neous—the meter is of the utmost value; not 
only will it give you the time for pictures you 
can take, but it will also save you from failure 
by indicating to you pictures that you cannot 
successfully take, owing to the limitations of 
your outfit. 


VERY important condition that you must 
consider, in giving the exposure called for 
by the meter, is the accuracy of your shutter. 
By that I mean the actual speed of the shutter 
compared to the marked speed. Cheap shut- 
ters are often marked with speeds of 3, 4, +, 
#o, 1$0 parts of a second, respectively. Instead 
of working-at these speeds the 4 is apt to be }, 
the and about and the x, and 
from yy to gy. These inaccuracies should be 
allowed for. 

You may also have read that the focal-plane 
shutter is more efficient in accuracy of speed 
than a shutter which works between the lens. 
It is unfair to compare the focal-plane shut- 
ter—which is expensive—with a cheap shutter 
in any way. As compared with shutters of 
its own cost, with one exception, the focal- 
plane is capable of faster speeds. In my own 
work I have not found this shutter any more 
accurate than a high-grade between-the-lens 
shutter. 


NOTE—If Home Journat readers wish information on 
any phase of photographic work, or send me prints upon 
which they desire advice or criticism, I shall be glad to aid 
in every possible way. In the event of prints’ being sub- 
mitted for criticism I must ask that, in order that I may be 
of the greatest service, as complete information be given as 
is possible regarding the conditions under which each pic- 
ture was taken. Address your letter to Mr. O. L. Griffith, 
in care of THE LaprEs’ Home JouRNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and be sure to in- 
close an addressed, stamped envelope or full postage for 
return of prints. 
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Oats Never Told 
the Secret 


Of Their Spirit-Giving Powers 


The oat is the mystery food. 


We know its elements, of course. 


And how rich 


it is in brain and nerve constituents. 


We know its energy value. 


And the facts we 


know have made it the food of foods. 
But why are oats so animating? 


Why are bubbling spirits, vim and vivacity so 
indicative of oats? And why do men—like horses— 
respond to their enlivenments? 


Other good effects, proved by countless experi- 
ments, have never been explained. 

But a thousand years have proved that oats are 
for energetic people. And that active folks of every 


age should eat them. 


Quaker Oats 


The Upper Third in Oat Flakes 


Less than one-third of the oats 
as they come to us go into Quaker 
Oats. We use just the big, plump 
grains. 

Thus we get flakes which are 
large, white and luscious. And a 
flavor that’s doubly delicious. 

Because of this quality, Quaker 


Oats is the favorite oat food. Not 
only here, but all the world over. 
Millions of oat lovers send over seas 
to get it. 

Get this grade when you order 
oats. It costs no extra price. And 
it makes a dainty of this all-im- 
portant dish. 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 
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Aluminum 
Cooker 


By Parcel Post 


This ideal cooker is made to our 
order, of heavy pure aluminum. Its 
cereal capacity is 244 quarts. 

Quaker Oats are cooked perfectly 
in it, without loss of flavor or 
aroma. That is why we supply it. 
Over 700,000 homes are using our 
cookers now. 

Send us our trademark—the 
pieaes of the Quaker—cut from the 
ronts of five Quaker Oats packages. 


— 


Send one dollar with the trademarks 
and this ideal cooker will be sent by 
parcel post. 

If you are a lover of Quaker Oats 
we want you to have this cooker. 
Address 


The Quaker Oats Company 
1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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SKINNER’S \ 
Guaranteed 
Silks and Satins v4 
for Waists =, 


we you remove your coat on 
warm Spring days, the lining and 
your silk blouse will be critically noted by all 
around you. You will be proud of both ! they 
are of the famous 


Silks and Satins 


(36 inches wide) 


Light, cool, durable, these beautiful fabrics are worn by millions 
of women who know that Skinner’s goods have always been the 
standard for wearing quality. Insist on Skinner’s when you buy and 


“‘Look for the Name in the Selvage’’ 


All first class Drygoods stores sell Skinner’s goods, 
so don’t accept something “just as good as’ — get 
the genuine. 


Write for “‘ The Story of Skinner’s Silks and Satins.”’ 
Address Dept. G, New York City 


William Skinner & Sons 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass. Established 1848 


Rapid, Fireless Cooker 
30 Days — FREE 


Cook every meal on it. ™ 

If you are not satisfied and 

delighted I will refund every 

cent. Get my 

| Special Low Factory Price 

direct to you. Cooker is alumi- 

num lined throughout. Full 
set of famous ‘‘Wear Ever” 

, aluminum cooking utensils 
comeswithit. Askforfree 
book of valuable recipes. 
William Campbell Co. 

Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 


| 
EXQUISITE NAILS 
GRAF’S “HYGLO” 


NAIL POLISH 


(;*< ES your nails a brilliant, transparent, lasting 
polish, delicately perfumed, daintily tinted, and 
absolutely waterproof. Send your name and your 
dealer’s and get your generous FREE sample of 
HYGLO Powder. Powder-form, in celluloid bottle, 
retails at 25c. Cake-form retails at 50c. On sale 
everywhere. 

GRAF BROTHERS, Dept. Z, 812 Broadway, New York 
Sole Agents Leichner’s Toilet Articles. 


TURNED ANKLE STRAIGHTENED 


BURN ‘OIL AND _GASOL Keep 8 Children’s Feet Natural 


flame directly under cooking utensils. Simply Children have natural feet. A shoe that will 
light burners and put the cooking on at keep the foot natural will prevent foot 
once—just like a city gas stove. No waiting troubles. 


for burners to generate. No asbestos rings 
or wicks of 4 kind to burn out or replace. 
Built to last for years—come to you com- : : oe : 
plete ready to place in any part of the 
kitchen. No piping or pressure tanks. En- | : 

tire cost of running less than one cent per FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 

hour per burner. Send for Catalog Mail Orders Filled 
Some dealer near you sells our stoves. See him 

today or write for free stove cook book F4 showing JAMES S. COWARD 

the latest styles and sizes selling from $10.00 up. 262-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 
THE DETROIT VAPOR STOVE CO., Detroit, Mich. (26) Sold nowhere else 


The Coward Shoe by allowing perfect free- 
dom to the growing bones and muscles and 
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northeast corner of the piazza, so that we can 
have our breakfast outdoors.” 

“Of course I’ll help, Lou,’’ Mrs. Quintard 
declared. 

‘By the way, Cyclamen,” Mrs. Dent added, 
“the Suffrage Association called me up last 
night, after you’d gone to bed, to find out if the 
President’s nephew would talk at an open-air 
meeting next week; they said they’d hold the 
date open to suit his convenience. And the 
Woman’s Club wants to know if he’d be their 
guest of honor at their Midsummer Gentle- 
men’s Night. Oh, yes—and the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union wants to know 
how he stands on temperance, and if he would 
=> on it if they got up a meeting at the town 

all.’ 

“Dear me, mother,’’ Cyclamen answered 
crossly, ‘‘ how do I know how he stands on any 
of these things? I didn’t talk about such stupid 
stuff with him on board the Arcadia. Tell them 
that I can’t answer for him, and that they must 
wait until he is here to answer for himself.” 

Polly ordered the materials for screening the 
porch that morning. The obliging Pierce, real- 
izing that the two elderly ladies were worn out, 
offered to do this work for them. It took him 
the entire day, but he was much assisted by 
Polly. Cyclamen was so little visible now that 
Pierce, in the effort to see her, had become 
an all-day appendage to the Dent household. 
When Polly—very crisp and sparkling in her 
trim cook’s apron, which came to her twinkling 
feet, and her piquant cook’s cap, which came 
to her whimsical eyebrows—started to cook 
she was sure of his assistance. Between times 
they jogged through a beautiful New England 
landscape, stopping here and there to renew 
orders for vegetables, berries, eggs and cream. 

Pierce talked much about Cyclamen, but he 
found time for other remarks. ‘‘Say, this 
pocket-edition Eastern state is beginning to 
get my game,” he said once. ‘Those little 
houses are really kinder neat with the big trees 
round them and the barns stringing off at the 
sides. Of course when I contemplate what you 
call farms and when I gaze upon what you call 
orchards And if I wasn’t scared to death 
for fear of falling into the ocean if I just 
tripped up 


YCLAMEN followed faithfully the pro- 

gram she had kept for the last two weeks— 
a good ten hours’ sleep at night, a nap in the 
middle of the morning, another in the middle 
of the afternoon, a daily bath in the rain water, 
which was saved especially for her. Between 
times she devoted herself to refurbishing her 
wardrobe. Hooks, eyes, ribbons, laces, em- 
broideries, buttons were renewed, mended or 
pressed. White belts and shoes were cleaned. 
Buckles were fastened to evening slippers. She 
polished her jewelry. 

“Polly, dear,’ she wheedled Thursday 
morning, “would you mind meeting all the 
trains today? I don’t want Mr. Ralston to 
step a step into that dirty, horrid old ‘Arms’ 
if 1 can prevent it. I want him to come right 
straight here from the train.’ 

“Ves, Cyclamen,” Polly said; ‘“‘willingly.’’ 
But she had to meet only one train. In the 
morning’s mail came a fourth letter from the 
President’s nephew, written on the train be- 
tween Richmond and New York. It could 
scarcely be described as apologetic in tone; it 
touched the very nadir of social humility. 
There had been a delay in the business which 
took him to Richmond—a tiresome, boring 
delay. He would not bother them with the 
details of it and he would not again incon- 
venience them by putting a date for his arrival 
in Seriph. They might expect him at any time 
on any train. 

Any time! 

That meant that all four ladies of the Dent 
household must be on dress parade at all hours 
of the day for an indefinite period, that Polly 
must meet every train for that same indefinite 
period. 

“Oh, by the way, Cyclamen,” Mrs. Dent 
said wearily, ‘‘ Holmes, the grocer,says he wants 
to decorate his window with flags when Mr. 
Ralston comes. You know, he thinks the 
President’s the greatest man since Washington. 
He wanted to know if you had any objection, 
and would you telephone when he arrived? 
And Clarke, the milkman, stopped this morn- 
ing for a few minutes to ask if he’d address 
the Seriph Business Men’s Club next week.” 

“T never heard of such nerve in my life!” 
Cyclamen said. “Just as if he’s coming here to 
address every little hole-in-the-corner meeting 
that people get up! But just say that you 
don’t know, that Mr. Ralston will have to 
decide those things for himself.” 


OR three days Cyclamen got herself up, 

without avail, ina correct morning costume, 
a charming afternoon costume and an exquisite 
evening costume. For three days the middle- 
aged sisters arrayed themselves in gentle, sim- 
ple day gowns of quiet challis and gentler, 
simpler evening gowns of inconspicuous silk. 
For three days Polly cooked, dressed, drove to 
the station, returned, cooked, dressed, drove 
to the station, returned, cooked, dressed, drove 
to the station—dressed and drove to the sta- 
tion. 

But on the fourth day came a change. When 
Polly started for the barn early in the morning 
Pierce came flying up the road in a limousine so 
huge that it blotted out the background, ob- 
scured the middle distance and rapidly ate up 
the foreground. ‘‘I thought you might like a 
car for a change,”’ Pierce explained to Polly 
in an offhand manner. ‘‘I wired my father ten 
days ago to send it to me, but there were 
some delays. If we’ve got to go to four trains 
a day to meet that ‘mommer’s boy’ we might 
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To Flee and To Hold 


the perfect shape of the foot, ankle 
and leg without a seam anywhere 
is the remarkable feature of 


BURSON] 


FASHIONED HOSE 


Knitting-in the shape by a patented 
process gives a stylish snug fit with J ~ 
unbroken smoothness. Doingaway 
with seams gives genuine comfort. [fF 


Burson Hose are reinforced at all points of 
wear with double toes, soles, double high- 
spliced heels and strong, elastic garter tops. 
Made in Results, Jutsize, ib Top, 
Trunk Top and White Sole styles i in Art 
Silk, Mercerized, Lisle and Cotton Yarns. 


Prices, 75c, 50c, 35c and 25c 
If your dealer will not supply you, write us. 
Booklet on request. 
BURSON KNITTING CO. 
Rockford, Ill. 


FOR REAL PLEASURE 
IN CROCHETING— 


use ‘‘ Dexter,’’ and note the 
improvement in your work. 


DEXTER 


CORDONNET 
CROCHET COTTON, 
‘Never Kinks ~ Always Lies Flat 


Your dealer has “Dexter” 
—or can get it for you. 


FREE Handsome designs, complete 
directions, sent on request. 
Get our book, “Old and New Designs 
in Crochet Work.”’ Handsomely il- 
lustrated, full directions, sent for 


For introductory purposes only, a ps 
full-sized ball of Dexter 


white, sent FREE with each book. : 
DEXTER YARN COM PANY ct 
Department D. Pawtucket, R. I. i a 


BURROWES Aromatic 
Red Cedar Down 


Small monthly Dnt if you keep it. Size 
Many other styles, all at factory prices. 44x21x21 


BURROWES Window-Seat Chest 
Quickly pays for itself by saving storage charges. Moth- 
proof. Protects furs, feathers, fabrics from moths, mice, 
dust and dampness, and lasts for generations. A superb 
gift. Handsome piece of furniture, exquisitely made. 

All chests shipped on free trial. rite for catalog. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 561 South St., Portland, Me. 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


E have trained thou- 

sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week i nurses, 
Send for “How I Became 
a@ Nurse’—248 pages with 
actual experiences. 48 
illustrated lesson pages free. 


Fifteenth Year. 
The Chautauqua School 
of Nursing 
315 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 
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distinctive win- 
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SCRANTON | 
LACE 
| 


(urtains Drapery Laces 
lend to 
the most s 
effects at 
ingly little cost: 


At your dealer's 


THE SCRANTON 


LACE COMPANY 
Scranton,Pa. 


About Babies 


Our Catalog tells you how to get 
Dr. Holt’s Baby Book FREE 


Our catalog illustrating and describing everything in infants’ 
and children’s wearing apparel sent FREE for the asking. 
This catalog explains how you may obtain, without one penny 
of cost to you, a copy of Dr. Holt's celebrated book on the “* Care 
and Feeding of Children.” 

Our catalog contains the most-complete lines of infants’ and 
children's wear ever published, and in addition illustrates 
and describes the most approved lines of Maternity Skirts, 
Maternity Corsets, Loose Fitting Coats, Kimonos, Dressing 
Sacques, Dainty Lingerie, together with the newest Broadway 
and Fifth Avenue styles in dresses, suits, coats, waists, skirts,etc. 

We pay all mail or express charges, no matter how large or 
how small your order may be. We guarantee absolute satis- 
faction on everything we send or money refunded. Do not fail 
to write éoday for a copy of our handsome catalog mailed FREE 
upon application. 


tai, BELLAS HEss &. © 


L NEW EW YORK CITY, 1 N. ¥. 


PROVED TRUE 
What I was told proved true. I am using 
LABLACHE and now my complexion is per- 


fect. They tell me LABLACHE will keep it 
so. It is invisible, pecul- a 

iarly adherent and del- 
icately perfumed. I 
shall use no other. 


Refuse Substitutes 


They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
Send 10c. 
for @ sample box. 


LEVY Co. & 
French Perfumers, Dept.4 
125 Kingston St., Boston,Mass. 
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as well save all the time we can. Not that 
I haven’t enjoyed the buggy. It’s been lots of 
fun; only I don’t see how, with an automobile 
this size, we’re going to manage to keep inside 
this handkerchief-size Eastern state of yours. 
I shall never know whether I’m in Vermont or 
New Hampshire, or Maine, Rhode Island or 
Connecticut.” 

“T do think,” the wan ghost that had been 
Mrs. Dent said on the fourth day, “this get- 
ting ready for every train is rather exhausting.”’ 

“So do I,’”’? murmured the pale shade that 
had been Mrs. Quintard. 

“Tt is a little,’ admitted Cyclamen. Per- 
haps the overpowering size and brilliancy of 
Pierce’s limousine had made this admission 
easier. “But you must remember that it 
can’t last much longer.” 

It did last longer, however—three days 
longer. Polly and Pierce were going to meet 
the four trains a day as usual; but between- 
whiles they were flying over the country in 
time saved from the harnessing and unharness- 
ing and stolen from the cooking. On the third 
day as usual they came home from the late 
afternoon train without the President’s nephew, 
but with—well, Polly wore it on the third 
finger of her left hand. ‘‘ Big as an auto lamp 
and comin’ right at you,” the village wit 
described it afterward. 

The family received the news of Polly’s 
engagement and Pierce’s disjointed statements 
about his people—he was the only son of a 
widower and his father apparently owned most 
of the oil wells in California—with a surprise 
that held a note of awe. Mildred and Oliver 
executed war dances, registering joy. 


UST before dinner Pierce started home in the 

machine. Presently, ahead of him, on the 
grassy country sidewalk, he saw Mildred and 
Oliver. Oliver carried over his shoulder the 
two rackets and Mildred under her arm a pile 
of books. One of these, a blank book, slipped 
from the rest and dropped to the ground. 
Apparently neither of the children heard the 
thud; they disappeared into the library. As he 
passed the spot, Pierce stopped the machine 
and picked the book up. An envelope, ad- 
dressed but unstamped and unsealed, fell from 
it. The handwriting caught his eye. 

A minute later he was breaking all the speed 
laws on a return dash to the Dent household. 

None of them—not even Polly—would be- 
lieve it at first. Then Polly weakened, then 
Mrs. Quintard, then Mrs. Dent, last of all 
Cyclamen. For the proof was there. 

Mildred and Oliver had concocted all the 
letters that had appeared to come from the 
President’s nephew. Oliver alone had appar- 
ently done the final copying. In the winter 
Oliver went to a military school in Washing- 
ton. He had apparently sent the letters to 
classmates who lived in and about Washing 
ton—conscienceless young scamps like himself 
who willingly furthered the plot by mailing 
them. The evidence was all there, folded in the 
blank book—not only a new complete letter 
from the President’s nephew but the scratched, 
interlined, original copies of all the letters 
hitherto received. 

Mrs. Dent admitted the truth first with a 
“Well, I'll attend to Mildred proper when she 
comes home tonight.” 

Mrs. Quintard weakened next with a ‘‘ Well, 
I’d like to run over and tell Mrs. Rathburne 
this very moment. Perhaps now she'll realize 
that what Oliver needs is a good cowhiding.”’ 

Polly said nothing, but it was evident that 
she was putting a strong controlling clamp on 
her whimsical eyebrows. 

Cyclamen refused longest of all to believe 
the story. But she raged and fumed impo- 
tently, as one who is being convinced against 
her will. ‘Oh, well, what difference does it 
make?’’shedeclaredhaughtily atlast. “‘ Mother, 
I’m going to Bar Harbor for the rest of the 
summer. Call the expressman up at once and 
tell him to come for my trunk the first thing 
tomorrow. And, mother, I hope you’ll give 
Mildred the worst whipping she’s ever had 
in her life.” 

“Vou can leave that to me, Cyclamen,” 
Mrs. Dent said. ‘Melvin, will you hunt 
Mildred up for me now and send her right 
home?” 

“Sure, Aunt Lou!” Pierce said. 

He departed with the expression of a man 
who has finally performed a disagreeable duty 
but who has at the same time an appreciation 
of something exquisitely though secretly comic. 


TIERCE overtook Mildred and Oliver a little 
way up the street. He stopped and broke 

the news of the discovery of their plot. Oliver 
veiled all expression in impassivity. But 
Mildred looked panic-stricken. 

‘““What made you do it, Mildred?” Pierce 
demanded. 

““Oh, I hate Cyclamen so,”’ Mildred whined; 

“she’s been so mean to me! [I carried that 
first letter round for a day or two. I didn’t 
really mean to give it to her. But when she 
said she never would let me have a tennis 
court, I handed it right out to her. Gee, ain’t 
she going to be laughed at in this town though.”’ 

Pierce emitted a sudden bellow of laughter. 
“Well, now, Mildred,” he said, “‘you’re up 
against it. There’s no crawling out of this. 
You’re going to get the whaling of your young 
life, and I guess you deserve it. But”—as 
Mildred’s whine dev eloped into sobs—‘‘I 
should worry. You two did me the greatest 
service you could possibly do a man, and I'll 
stand by. Now, you take everything that’s 
coming to you, and be as game as you can; 
and when this storm is over I’m going to put 
in a tennis court for you and Oliver that will 
make this child-size Eastern state sit up and 
take notice.” 
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A Balanced 


Ration 


A food which is first 
of all delightfully appe- 
tizing. And also a food 
that combines in just the 
right proportions the 
various elements which 
your system needs to 
keep you in vigorous trim. 


VEGETABLE 
Soup 


It would be hard to name a 
better-balanced food than 


Campbell's 
Vegetable Soup 


The rich stock is made from choice 
Government-inspected beef. In this 
we blend thirteen different vegetables. 
Among these are carrots, yellow turnips, - 
white potatoes and sweet potatoes — 
delicately diced,— small peas, baby lima 
beans, green okra, and tender corn. 

“Alphabet” macaroni adds to the 
attractive appearance. And we flavor 
this wholesome combination temptingly 
with celery and parsley and a delicate 
hint of leek and sweet red peppers. 

As nourishing and satisfying a dish 
as you ever tasted. It involves no labor 
for you; no waste of time or fuel. And 


you will find its regular 


use a constant benefit to 
your family’s health and 


condition. 


Hadn't you better order 
a few cans from the grocer 
and start your dinner with 
it today > 


21 kinds 


Asparagus 
Beef 

Bouillon 
Celery 
Chicken 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) 
Clam Bouillon 
Clam Chowder 
Consommé 
Julienne 

Mock Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton 

Ox Tail 

Pea 

Pepper Pot 
Printanier 
Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 


10c a can 
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May Save 
Your Life 


Lysol will protect you 
and your home from 
germs and disease. It 
is never safe to be 
without Lysol. You 


safety instead of peril. Lysol 


In Sickrooms—Disinfects walls, floor, bed- 
ding, bed pans, vessels, bandages, cloth- 
ing, dressings. Destroys sickroom odors 
and disease germs. ‘Trained nurses 
prefer it. 


never know what dangers threaten. Use Lysol, and court 


The Time-Tested Antiseptic, Disinfectant and Germicide 


is 


For Personal Hygiene—A tablespoonful 
to quart of water makes a reliable anti- 
septic and successful germicide for per- 
sonal douche, for cuts, wounds and sores. 


In Bathrooms — Used in water to disin- 
fect bath tub, basin, toilet, walls, floor, 
drains. Never corrodes pipes. 

In the Kitchen — For disinfecting refrig- 
erator, waste pipes, pails, woodwork, 
sinks. Kills disease germs in garbage 
cans and drives away flies, roaches, 
water bugs. 


For over 20 years physicians, hospitals 
and nurses everywhere have used Lysol 
because of its reliability. 

Lysol is concentrated. It is used diluted 
with water. A bottle lasts a long time. 
Sold by druggists everywhere. 


Helpfal Booklet, ‘‘Home Hygiene, ’’ 
Mailed FREE 


Manufacturing Chemists 


103 ‘WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 
Canadian Office: 1 and 3 St. Helen Street, Montreal 


Is popular 
CORSET 
for Stylish Women 


Because it is the best 

suited tothe prevailing fash- 

ions, and lends grace with 

absolute comfort at all times. 

Whether for street wear, dancing, evening wear or 

the links, its peculiar construction and material 

makeit equally desirable. Madeentirely of porous 

woven surgical elastic which “‘gives”’ freely to 

every movement of the body, yet firmly holds the 

figure. Boned only at back and front, it affords 

ample support without uncomfortable pressure. 

If your local dealer cannot supply you write for 

free booklet and do not accept a substitute. Six 
to sixteen inches long. Price $1.00 to $8.00. 


TREO CO., Inc. 
160-B Fifth Ave., New York City 
EISMAN & CO., Toronto, Can., Licensee 


After Cupid. 
the wedding invitations are next in order. And 
witn them come a host of vexing problems. Solve 


them with , 4 


**Social Suggestions’’ 
A social encyclopaedia. 
ood form"’ in Announce- 

ments, Invitations, Enter- 
tainments. Postpaid for 10c 
in stamps, or— 

We will 50 cards 

in script $1.75 and 

send | "Social Sugges- 

tions” FREE. 
Writeforbeautifulexamples 
of Wedding Invitations. 


Suspender Waists 
No Sagging Clothes—NoW rinkled Hose 
For Boys and Girls 


The Kazoo isascientifically correct ga-nent 
for growing children—a combination —. sus- 
pender waist, hose supporter and body brace. 

The mothers who make a study of their 
children’s comfort have themselves created 
the popularity of the Kazoo. Theyrealizethat 
the fretfulness of growing boys and girls is 
largely due tothe discomforts of theirclothing. 

The weight of each little garment is properly 
distributed, thechestiskeptinnatural, upright 
position and nothing can “‘hitch”’ or slip from 
its right fastening when the Kazoo is worn. 

Ask for the Kazoo at any store where you 
buy other wearing apparel or notions. It is 
50c everywhere in U. S. (10c additional in 
Canada) —really three articles at the price of 
one. if your dealer can’t supply you, we will 
mail on receipt of price. 

Our interesting booklet describes the Kaz 
indetail. It tells you why your children aaa 
wear it. Write for a copy. 


HARRIS SUSPENDER CO., Dept. C 
694 Broadway at 4th Street, New York 
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representative of the Central Powers, who had 
just returned to Europe. ‘‘But, thanks to 
this accursed illness, I was a day late. It was 
a wretched misfortune. Nothing could be 
done. Augsburg could not hold a boat of the 
Holland Line, and I could not get out of my 
bed in Chicago.” He added: *‘ Now I do not 
know what to do!” 

The banker thought he saw what was on 
ahead. He would be asked to advance funds 
for passage on some neutral ship. The next 
sentence knocked him up in his chair. 

Von Reda went on in a lower voice, his big 
hand fingering the table: ‘‘I have a lot of 
money here that Augsburg was to take over 
with him. He is gone, and I’do not know 
what to do with it.” 

The big man saw the change in Weissel’s 
face, but he laid it to another cause. 

“The matter is quite legitimate,” he said, 
“nothing that this Government could object 
to. My mission here was to solicit aid for 
our people of Galicia, whose country was laid 
waste by the Russian invasion. Heaven 
knows they have suffered worse than Belgium! 
No horror equals a Cossack horror. The 
American Government permits all its citizens 
to be solicited for Belgian aid, so it cannot 
object if we ask those of our own race in this 
country to help our people of Galicia.” He 
paused. ‘They are mostly poor, but they did 
all they could.” 

“You see,’”’ he continued, ‘‘I could not ship 
the money to Augsburg by express or the like. 
It would be known and twisted into some new 
international canard. And Hildegard would 
not come with it and leave me. She thought 
I was dying; and, in fact, I thought it.” He 
put up his hand and passed it over his forehead. 
‘“‘The American Government could not possi- 
bly object to my mission here; but naturally, 
in view of Augsburg’s fiasco, I should prefer it 
to remain junknown. You see the problem 
before me.’ 


HE banker saw it, and he began to consider 
what could be done. rts difficult to get 
anything into Austria,’’ he said, ‘‘or even into 
the German Empire. England searches every- 


“It is impossible,” replied Von Reda. 
“Augsburg could have taken it out, for the 
American Government got him safe conduct. 
But it cannot be shipped. And I cannot take 
it on a neutral vessel. I could possibly go 
through to Holland, or to a Norwegian port, as 
I am an old man and of no military value, but 
every article I took with me would be inspected. 
This money would go to the first Englishman 
that boarded us.” 

The banker shook his head. ‘‘ You are quite 
right,” he said. ‘I don’t think you could take 
it out. I should be glad to help you. But no 
house here could make a shipment of specie to 
the Teutonic Allies.” 

The big Austrian smiled. ‘‘ My dear friend,” 
he said, “‘you must not believe that I would 
ask you to take such a risk, or any risk.”? He 
paused. ‘There is a favor I would ask; and 
you will tell me frankly if I ask too much, or if 
it is a thing that can in any way give trou- 
ble or embarrassment.”? Again he paused and 
looked the banker in the face. ‘‘I feel some 
risk in keeping this money about me. I thought 
you might be willing to put it in your banking 
house until I can find some way to get it out 
of America. Would that plan, my friend, give 
you any trouble?” 

Mr. Weissel hastened to reply. He wished 
to bring every favor of friendly interest to this 
service. ‘‘ Why, certainly not,” he said; “‘any- 
one can make a deposit with us.” He was 
pleased at the favorable turn of this affair. 


ON REDA gathered his chin into his big, 

bleached-out hand. ‘ Would it be wise, my 
friend,” he said in inquiry, “‘to make a bank 
deposit of this fund? Certain elements, hos- 
tile to us, are pressing the Government to 
investigate the bank deposits of the represent- 
atives of the Central Powers in this country. 
It would be known and charged with some sin- 
ister purpose. Could you not hold the money 
in some other way?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the banker. ‘‘A safety 
deposit box would do; one can put anything 
he likes in a box. There would be no record.” 

“That would be much better,” said the 
Austrian. “If you will keep it for us in that 
way it will be a great favor. It would give 
you no trouble?” 

“No trouble at all,” replied the banker. 
“What sum have you?” 

“T think it is fifty thousand dollars.’”? The 
Austrian called to his daughter: ‘Hildegard, 
my child, will you please bring the traveling 
bag.” 

The girl entered from the bedchamber with 
a large leather bag. She put it down. Her 
father gave her a key and she unlocked it. The 
bag was filled with bank notes, tied up in 
packages. 

“ Augsburg could not take gold,” Von Reda 
explained. ‘‘ He could take only bank notes on 
account of the weight and bulk, and his direc- 
tion was to get the fund into new notes. The 
exchange would be carried out through Hol- 
land, and there would be the bother to disin- 
fect notes that had been in circulation. You 
know the trouble with that. Sometimes paper 
money is discolored by it.””? Then he indicated 
the bag. ‘There is fifty thousand dollars, if I 
do not mistake. Will you count it, please?” 

The money in clean, new bills was in packs, 
tied in three places, at the ends and middle, 
with narrow ribbon. 

The girl blushed and stammered: ‘I was 
trying to get it into the smallest bulk,’”’ she 
said, ‘‘and ribbon was all I had.” This timid 
manner and the color in her face made her 
very lovely. 
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IVE reasons why every mother 
should use on/y ‘‘Clinton’’ Baby 
Pins, the American Nursery Favorites: 


(1.) They never rust. 
(2.) They are made of indestructible Brass Wire. 


(3.) They have Safety Shields which grip the 
points and which render accidental unfastening 
impossible. 


(4.) They have Sheathed Coils which prevent 
catching in the fabric. 


(5.) They are smoothly finished in Nickel, Gilt 

or Black. 
It’s a big thing in even a little thing like a 
Pin for Baby to refuse substitutes. Ask for 
“Clinton” by name. Made in seven handy sizes 


OAKVILLE COMPANY 
Dept. ‘‘L’”’ 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


Pin Makers For More Than Sixty Years 
Makers of SOVRAN Common Pins 


and DAMASCUS Safety Pins. 
Also **Defender”? and ** Treasure.” 


SS E A Useful Article for Your Dressing 
re Table—Send 10c for a big 10c worth of 
Pins and a dainty Pin-Tray, as well. 


New Thought 


Dissolves fear and worry. 

Brings power and poise. 

Dissolves the causes of 
disease, unhappiness and 
poverty. 

Brings health, new joy 
and prosperity. 

Dissolves family strife and 
discord. 

Brings co-operation and 
development. 


ELIZABETH TOWNE ~—§ Hundreds of letters in our 
Editor of Nautilus files prove the above 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox Knows 


the value of New Thought; and she tells about it in “a 
little booklet, ‘‘What I Know About New Thought 
More than 60,000 persons have sent for this booklet. 
FOR 10 CENTS you can get the above booklet and 
3 mos.’ trial subscription to Nautilus, leading magazine of 
New Thought. Elizabeth Towne and William E. Towne, 
editors. Edwin Dr. Orison Swett Marden, 
Edward B. Warman, A. » Horatio W. Dresser, Ph. D., 
Paul Ellsworth, Lida A. contributors. Send now 
and we will include ‘“‘How To Get What You Want.” 


The Elizabeth Towne Company, Dept. 973, Holyoke, Mass. 


Package of Cake FREE 
\\ Flour and Book 
\ We will send you enough 
\ Swans Down Cake Flour for 
one fair sized cake, and book 
“Cake Secrets,”” containing 
many cake recipes and cake 
baking secrets, simply for 
your grocer’s name, 


For Home Cake Baking 
You can make Lighter, Finer, Whiter 
i} cakes and puddings. Keeping quali- ¥ 
ties just as good in Julyas December. 
Endorsed and used for 18 years by 
best cooking teachers. Sold by lead- 
ing grocers in clean,sanitary wax paper 
covered packages. If youcannot getit, 
write us, sending name of your grocer. 
IGLEHEART BROS., Est. 1856 
Dept. H. Evansville, Ind., U.8.A. 


Realhand-madegarments. 
sewed by French needlework artistes. Every 
article a work of art—dainty and exquisite. 
Finest materials. Like imported garments but 
at domestic prices. Made to your order, or will 
show baby caps, coats, skirts, dresses, slips, 
layettes, etc. Sizes, Infants’ to 3 years. Get 
rt something different for your baby. Sent on approval. Writefor 

beautiful catalog. Conway’s, 1019 Soniat St., New Orleans,La. = 
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“SOME GIRL” | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 


The banker began to count the money, turn- As th 4 
ing the ends with his thumb and finger, and to £2, vA 
aid him the girl got a pair of little scissors and bg id BS i 
cut the ribbon band at one end of the packs. | as vA 


She snipped the ribbon and Mr. Weissel ran 
quickly through the packs of notes. i 

He looked up at the end. “You have the j 
amount correctly,” he said. ‘If Miss Von | 
Reda will bring it in tomorrow, I shall be glad i j 
to put it in a box for you.” i j 

Then he met the obligation of courtesy that S iy 
the incident imposed: He could not permit ; 
an old friend of his father’s family to remain eee | 
in a hotel. They must come at once to his Pedy 
house. His mother was taking the baths in ' t 
the Southern mountains, since Carlsbad was i \ 
closed to her. But Von Reda and his daughter 
must not hesitate on that account. He would 


oh 


j j 
take no refusal. | i 
The Austrian expressed his courteous accept- 
ance. They would be charmed to visit Mr. Ae A 
Weissel in his house. But just now he was too ill ad 7? a 
tomove. A little later,in a day or two,no doubt, OF 
he would be stronger. Then the talk ran on the A VA 
old days in Vienna, along the incidents men- hy | 
tioned in his father’s memoirs. 
The banker took his leave with the girl’s 
ther alluring charm on him. 
Baby fr. 3 BREAKFAST there was a telephone 
rites: call for the banker. It was Hildegard 
CUSHION Von Reda, to say that her father had been § 
ou r. Weissel kindly stop and take the 
T4 Oui, Mad th . Cx’ He saw the girl for only a moment; she was 4 & ° 
ul, adame—there 1s a Cats nervous about her father and disturbed; but rou ens the n 
nt Paw Heel to fit perfectly your he — 
ae : ence on him. He took the bag with him to the . 
It daintiest F rench-heeled slippers — bank and into the safety deposit vault. ou should call TO our aid 
just as there is a size for every other ‘ Then he called a clerk. “Get the keys to a 4 
ox,” he said, verify my count. I thin 
“y fa boot and shoe you own. rk there is fifty thousand dollars here.” Orn 
The patented Foster Friction Plug = 
as Mr. Weissel had done. orrect, sir,” he 
positively prevents slipping on wet said; ‘‘fifty thousand dollars in currency.” ii¢ 
or icy pavements—or slippery He made a memorandum for the banker on ti 
all-room floors a slip, giving the number of the box and the if 
. amount. He put the packages into the box, i i 
Y Thousands of women locked it, and handed Mr. Weissel the key. | i 
sade who first bought Cat's Thus it happened that this fund passed into if 
po Paw Heels for their the complete control of Mr. Adolph Weissel, ex 
Pins. comfort and safety with no record of its deposit and no entry to ¥ 
app now buy them be- show that it belonged to another. Bey) 
h l Before the end of the week the banker had rer 
ressing ae a Von Reda and his daughter as guests in his ey 
a eel Gushions Important —Cat’s of illness was severe. nd eac ay the 
Paw fave no | | fiend intimate dependence of the gel | for Cleanliness, Comfort, 
ry a protect your stockings holes to track dirt. 
a rom _nails—improve ; We shall be great friends,” he would say, Ch Effe ct l 
if your dealer of re at all Dealers’. the banker came in, Von b f b 
THE Reda asked to see him. The old man was ringing re 12 rom. Sun um 
friend,” he said, ‘“‘the Embassies have db d l h ] 
& ie <i" 118 Federal St., Boston found a way to get our money over. I am to 1 or Wir ur nN ; a e 19 t Uu 
E Weissel the address of the Cuban agent. Then | aft 
worry. he added: ‘This is an international secret, my i UXUTY ter mo tor Ng. 
7 not be suspected. Can you ship the gold as at S d d 
ises of a consignment from your house direct to the ; O eve ere, Or a ain 
ess and agent? There be ial b t fi r 
There was no risk, as the banker hastene x 
ew joy to on tr 1 jar or ser O | 
an American boat and insured, and the cur- ie es 
rency which he held in the safety deposit box, i four cents 1n Stal Lp S 
rife and to which he alone had access, covered the i 
amount. 
m and “Tt should go tomorrow,” Von Reda said; i 
“and, my friend, you will be careful of our A 
secret? Anglo-French spies are everywhere. i 
bove slightest No agent of the Dual Monarchy must be con- Ciel v@)) 
touch? Does nected with the shipment at this end of the Say oY 
iOws = line. I trust you wholly, my friend. I ask e 
it in the along smoothly or does it stick only that you keep the American money safely 


: : é in your vault until the gold is delivered in 
and rattle, halting when least expected? Havana. I am responsible for this relief fund 
Oil all bearings generously with until then.” 


o He explained that the suspected, but un- 
3-in-One 


Dept. H, 199 Fulton St.N.Y. 
Makers of Cashmere ‘Bouquet Soap: 


luxurious, lasting, refined. 


known, route of munition shipments to the 
German Empire was from this Cuban port; 


a 

—the oil that cleans as well as lubricates. 3-in- that he released a vital secret, which Mr. ty 
One penetrates to every moving part and works Weissel must not permit, under any condition, Se 
out all foreign matter—caked grease—dirt and to escape him. Wie 


grit. Has sufficient viscosity to stay in the bear- he banker’s interest was not directly in the 
ing, lubricating perfectly. Will not collect dust T y 


: : Central Powers or their vicissitudes of fortune. 
to soil even finest fabrics. Try on the wooden A ee 
case to clean and polish—also on all metal parts But he was quite willing to regard the confi- 
to prevent rust and tarnish. dence and to ship Von Reda’s fund as he 
3-in-Oneisahighlyrefined, specially requested. He figured a per-cent commission, 
compounded oil—non-acid, non- deducted the insurance, charged the freight, 


gumming, non-evaporating. It is i i 
wee and made the gold shipment the following day. 


At all stores; in bottles, 10c, 25c, 


50c. In Handy Oil Cans, 25c. HE sick man did not leave his room; but, N | a 

FREE—Send for generous sample now that he was better, the girl dined down- (ex ! 

and Dictiogary of Uses. stairs with Mr. Weissel. She was even more i sg Penida. va 
Three-in-One Oil Co. alluring in evening dress, with her masses of | ie Y 


blue-black hair against the transparent skin. 


he did not require constant attention, Mr. 
Weissel presently ventured a suggestion at 


Freeman’s 


42CVM. Broadway, New York He noted every detail of her, her long lashes f ff 
and her exquisite mouth. Moreover, since her | j 
father was improved she had regained a spirit | “ Poe 
that he felt was usual with her. i 
As Von Reda was now so far improved that | S. Li. Bi 


& 
Face Powder dinner. “‘Suppose we slip out,” he said, ‘“‘and > 
(Made in U.S.A.) have a look over ead wall.” } | 
as ; He thought a change from the monotony of ie 5 j i 
guaranteed to please you just ry 
as thoroughly as any 50c or the room would be a benefit and a diver- 


$1.00 powder you ever used. If 


The girl hesitated a little. “I should love 


you don’t agree with us after using 
half a box, return the 
balance to your 
dealer and get your 
money back. Write 
for sample box free. 


THE FREEMAN 

PERFUME CO. 
C Dept. 53 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


it,” she said. “Do you think we dare?” 

Mr. Weissel assured her and they went out. 
She wore a little frock, quite plain and dark. 
They had a motor, and looked in at the places 
where the city laughs. 

She took the joy of it all with the abandon 
of achild. The great electric signs were a never- 
ending wonder. ‘‘They wink!” she said, ‘‘and 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 80 
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CAMERAS & 
SPEEDEX FILM 


“SOME GIRL” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 79) 


tell one to drink something that bubbles; isn’t 
it adorable?” 

Mr. Weissel turned a suggestion on the point. 
“Let’s obey the impulse,” he said, quoting 
from a huge poster everywhere illumined. 

They went into a great café, and Mr. Weissel 
got a table, a little aside, hidden by a palm. 
The big, moving stream of people, the lights 
and sounds, seemed to return the girl to her 
timid, dependent manner. She watched the 
big, writhing crowd as if it were some fairy 
monster of a thousand units. Everywhere she 
seemed to be met with a scene of wonder. 

“Do clergymen come here?” she said, indi- 
cating a man at some distance, going out. 

Mr. Weissel laughed. ‘‘That’s Farnsworth,” 
he said, ‘“‘the chief of the United States Secret 
Service. He does remind one of a minor canon.” 

They took a turn up Riverside Drive in the 
brilliant night, and returned to Mr. Weissel’s 
house on the Avenue. In a certain manner 
| this dip into Bohemia seemed to increase the 


Ansco Vest-Pocket 
No. 2. Weight, 124 oz. 
Picture, 2%4x3%_ inches. 
Equipped with Modico 
Anasti t 


tigma 
$17.50; with Ansco Anas- 
tigmat Lens, F 6.3, $27.50. 
Other Anscos, $2 to $55. 


THESE GARMENTS 


The Sign of the 
Ansco Dealer 


Your children’s appealing and 
playful poses change so rapidly 
that to catch them your camera 
must be able to jump into action. 
The Ansco Vest-Pocket No. 2 


can do this. 


One pull at the front extends 
and rigidly clamps the bellows. 
Aturn of the thumb changes the 
focus—and the picture is made. 


Your dealer will gladly demon- 
strate to you this and the other 
features of this wonderful little 
camera. He will tell you why 
you should use Ansco Speedex 
Film and Cyko Paper to get 
the finest pictures. Catalog 
from your dealer or us free 
upon request. Write us for 
specimen picture. 


ANSCO COMPANY 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


Trot-Moc 


THE GENUINE HAVE THE TRADE MARK 
STAMPED ALL OVER THE SOLE 


== Back to Nature Shoes 


For Grown-Ups and Growing-Ups 


Here is a woman's Trot-Moc which com- 
bines style with service. Lightweight and 
flexible. Made from smooth Gloss 
Moose onthe shapely Leader last, 
with genuine Trot-Moc 
soles. A whole sum- 
mer of foot comfort for 
$4.00. Folder, show- 
ing 26 other styles, 
free for the asking. 
Sold by 3000 


alers or sent post- 


$4, 00 — paid if your dealer 


Same in boot $4.50 doesnothavethem. 


ASHBY-CRAWFORD CO., Dept. A, Marlborough, Mass. 


Style 1232 
for women 


To educate your 


gage, dress better, buy a home or automobile 


So writes Mrs. W. S. De Witt of Florida. 


Worlds Star 


Hosiery and 
Underwear 
We Have Helped More Than 9000 


ambitious, deserving women. You can do the same as they have 
done. Sell World's Star Hosiery and Klean-Knit Underwear in 
your home town. Noprevious experience is necessary—we show 
you how to make money inan easy, congenial and profitable way. 

We are known everywhere. Our advertising makes sales easy— 
the quality holds the trade. PROMPT DELIVERIES and 
PROTECTED TERRITORY. Ourfreecatalogtells wholestory. 


children, support a family, pay off a mort- | g 


“Any one that is in need of money and willing to work can 
sell World's Star hosiery and underwear anywhere. I knew ab- 
solutely nothing about selling goods, and it was with a sinking 
and heavy heart that I started out. Well, the first three days I 
sold $60.00 worth of goods, and made fifteen dollars for myself, 
andat theend of the first year I had sold more than $1200. If I had 
more time to spend on the work I could double my sales here.”’ 


girl’s dependence. She drew nearer to him, as 
a child, confused by sounds and noises in a 
strange place, will huddle closer to the pro- 
tecting arm. 

He helped her out tenderly. And when she 
went up to her father’s room he carried her two 
hands to his lips. 

In his library, as he smoked a cigar alone, a 
remark of the girl in the café and on the road 
home returned; it marked the feeling that de- 
pressed her and by a stroke had removed her 
spirit: 

“Everyone so happy here and our land a 
horror!” 

And he was impressed with the fine nobility 
of this Austrian and his daughter in a distant 
land, engaged with a work of relief for their 
ruined people. 


HE following day, when he reached the 

banking house, he called up the girl to say 
that the shipment had been delivered to the 
agent at Havana. She was moved by the 
thoughtful act; her father would be relieved; 
naturally he was concerned about it, and, when 
one is ill, little anxieties are a burden. There 
was appreciation in her gentle voice, and there 
was more than that, there was intimate de- 
pendence in it. The low-voiced words carried 
the subtilties of a caress. 

He returned to his affairs in a mood of ro- 
mance. 

The day dragged; matters came up to de- 
tain him. Near three o’clock, as he was passing 
a cage, he noticed the little, sharp-featured 
man speaking to a cashier. 

“‘Any of the stuff turned up?” 

He was curious to know what international 
clew the Government was after and he went in. 

“Spy stuff?” replied the detective scorn- 
fully. “‘Nix! . . . It’s like this, Mr. Weissel: 
We didn’t give out all the facts about the train 
robbery in the West Virginia mountains. We 
said only the mails were cut open; but that 
wasn’t all; ashipment of bank notes to Chicago 
was lost. They were in sheets not cut, and not 
yet signed by the National bank officers. You 
know how the treasury sends them out. We no- 
tified everybody, but they are not likely to turn 
up in deposits.” 

“What amount was taken?” said the 
banker. 

“Fifty thousand dollars,”’ replied the chief of 
the secret service. ‘‘ But the crooks can’t use it. 
They can’t get the signatures, and they can’t 
float blank money.” Then he added: ‘‘They 
could cut the bills, of course, but that wouldn’t 
help; nobody would take unsigned bank notes.”’ 

The dry mouth of the banker put a single 
query. ‘Have you any clew to the robbers?” 
he said. 

“‘Sure,”’ said the detective; ‘‘the head work 
was done by that big, old Czech cracksman, 
Lansky, and the Austrian actress, Fitzi Janos. 
Both bad crooks, slick as Satan! The war 
flushed them out of Paris.” 


R. WEISSEL went out and across the 
corridor into the safety deposit vault. He 
opened the box containing the relief fund. 
Before him were the packs of new bank notes, 
each tied in two places with the narrow ribbon. 
He examined them. All the bills in each pack 
were laid in the same direction, with the one 
at the top and bottom turned over so the back 
of it was on the outside. 
And he saw how cleverly the ribbon band 
round the packages had been cut, always at 


GUARANTEED 


Lis WASHABLE AND FAST COLOR 


820—Dress of Flowered 522—Suitof Palm Beach Cloth 
Marquisetteover FineVoile. or New Silk Mohair Fabric. 


YOUR copy of our 

NEW SUMMER CATALOG 

is now ready! IT’S FREE! 
BE CURIOUS! Send for it TO-DAY! 
It illustrates the same exclusive styles moder- 
ately priced that we sell to the critical New 
York women in our Fifth Avenue Salesroom. 


Buy your Summer SUIT, COAT or 


DRESS direct from the manufacturer 
at wholesale prices, plus a small 
amount for handling single sales. 


The saving is worth while. 


A wide variety of 
WASH SUITS and DRESSES 
in all the desirable Summer Fabrics 


$3 up 
COATS $5 up SKIRTS $1.50 up 


We prepay all express or mail charges 
and refund money if not satisfied. 


The HAMILTON 
GARMENT Co. 


Address Dept. A5 for Free Catalog 
307 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


In the 
Best Circles ~ 
WHERE the dainty 


aids to beauty are 
most appreciated,there you 
find the smooth, soft, guar- 
anteed pure AIR-FLOAT 
TALC. Borated, Cory- 
lopsis of Japan, Wistaria 
and Baby Talc. Hand- 
some pound can 25c. 
Ask your dealer. 


Talcum Puff Co. 
Mfrs. of Denta pearl 
Tooth Paste 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


the end of the hills that would not contain the 
signatures; so the half of the bill that one would 
turn in counting the packages would be perfect 
money. He cut the ribbon band at the other 
end. The signatures were blank! 

He remained a moment unmoving. And 
with every cunning detail of the game, he saw, 
also, how his father’s memoirs, to be had in 
any bookshop, furnished the dialogue for the 
Von Reda part. 

He locked the box, put the key into his pocket 
and returned through the banking house to | 
his private room. 

Then softly he called up his residence. 

The butler answered: ‘No, sir. They left 
at ten this morning—for the Montreal Express, 
I think, sir.” 


PLEASE NOTE 


F YOU have not read carefully 

the announcement on pages four 
and five of this issue of the HOME 
JOURNAL please do so before you lay 
the magazine down. Then if not 
already a subscriber, act upon the 
suggestion on page five and send 
your $1.50 ($1.75 in Canada). 


Dept. 33 Bay City, Mich, S=————-I 


FIRELESS STOVE 
Does Your Cooking Better 


The Duplex not only saves in fuel bills, but 
makes you “kitchen free’’ on hot summer days. It 
bakes and roasts brown. It will prepare your entire 
meal, without constant watching, in a safe, careful, 
delicious way to make better cooking a pleasure. 


Many Exclusive Features 


In its aluminum lined, non-warping steel case; its deep 
cooking wells; adjustable cover catch; interchangeable 
legs to fit all Duplex Stoves and many other quality fea- 
tures of exceptional value are offered in the Duplex. Your 
dealer will guarantee it fully. Thelow price will astonish you. 


THE EMBRO/DERY COTTON 
Guaranteed to Boil 


as well as stand Soap, Soda, or Bleaching 
without losing its lustre or color. 


Manufacturers of 
RE js’ TEX The Patented Cloth Covered and 


Gummed Back Foundations. 


Baby’s First Clothes 


Beentiarh needed from Birthto Two years ; 
dainty dresses from 39c; ow ee layette 
$8.41; Maternity Corsets 3 $1.5 


Write today for our new illustrated catalogue 
showing Duplex Stoves in various sizes to fit 
the needs of every family and our booklet, ‘“‘ How 
to buy meats.”” Both mailed free on request. 


Durham Mfg. Co. 
“World’s Largest Makers of Fireless Stoves” 


Dealers Everywhere 


Branches in Principal Cities 50 Durham St. Muncie, Indiana 


57 A West 39th St. 
New York City 


52-page Catalog Sent Free 
Plain Envelope 


= | 
a 
10c 
| \ © 
| 
OLIVE OL 


h Cloth 
Vabric. 


Orange Jelly Cups 


Dissolve 1 envelope Minute Gelatine and 1 cup of 
sugar in 1 cup of boiling water. Cut 4 oranges in 
halves, remove the pulp, pink or notch the edges, 
and lay the skins in cold water. Add the juice of the 
oranges and of 1 lemon to the gelatine. This should 
make 1 pint. Dry the skins and fill with the above 
mixture. As shown, jelly is first hardened in a dish 
and cut in cubes to fill skins. Sections of oranges 
may be added with the jelly cubes. 


Jellied Chicken 


Boil 1 chicken until it falls 
from the bones. Salt and 
pepper and strain off the 
broth. Cook down the broth 

to a scant quart, then add 2 ¢ 
envelopes Minute Gelatine 
dissolved in 2 tablespoons “ 
boiling water and add the 
chicken chopped. Put ina 
mold and when hard, turn ¢ 
on a platter. Slice with a mo 
porn A knife and garnish with 
parsley and hard boiled eggs. 
Shown here molded in indi- 
vidual molds or cups, a slice 
of hard boiled egg jellied in 
the side of each mold. Gar- 
nish with lettuce leaves or 
parsley. 


Coffee Tapioca 


Cook fifteen minutes in 3 cups coffee, 4% cup Minute 
Tapioca, '4 cup sugar and a little salt. Flavor with 
vanilla and serve cold with cream and sugar. One more 
cup of coffee may be used unless it is desired to mold this 
dish. This is shown molded in a jelly glass and served 
with whipped cream. 


Orange Fluff 


Mix 1 envelope Minute Gelatine and 1 
tablespoon sugar and dissolve in 1 pint of 
boiling water. Add the juice and grated 
rind of 1 orange. When beginning to set, 
mix in the beaten whites of 2 eggs which 
have been beaten stiff. This may be served 
in sherbet cups or molded as shown with 
whipped cream and whole nuts on top. 


Strawberry Tapioca 


Cook for fifteen minutes in a double boiler 
144 cup Minute Tapioca, % cup sugar, 1 
teaspoon butter and 3 cups of hot water. 
Crush 1 pint strawberries, sweeten to taste 
and let stand one-half hour. Take the tapi- 
oca from the fire and stir in the fruit. Set 
in a cool place. It should be served very 
cold. This dessert is delicious served with 
whipped cream. Raspberries may be used 
in place of strawberries. Shown molded in 
sherbet glass. 


Pineapple Tapioca 

Boil 4% cup Minute Tapioca, 14 cup of sugar 
and pinch of salt in 4 cups of water till 
clear. Remove from fire and add 1 cup 
pineapple grated or chopped with 4 cup of 
sugar. Serve with cream. This is shown 
served on a slice of canned pineapple with 
whipped cream and whole nut on top. 


Danish Pudding 


Cook % cup Minute Tapioca in 3 cupfuls 
hot water fifteen minutes. Add % cup 
sugar, 1 saltspoon salt and 1 small tumbler 
grape jelly. Stir till dissolved. Serve ice- 
cold with sugar and whipped cream. Pint 
ripe strawberries may be used in place of 
jelly. 
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Made with Minute Tapioca and Minute Gelatine 


Mrs. Delia M. Derby— 
in charge of Recipe, 
Menu and Household 
Help Service of Minute 
Tapioca Company. 


Tapioca Griddle Cakes 


Mix 2 cups Tapioca Cream, unflavored (see Minute Cook Book), 4% cup 
milk, 4% teaspoon salt, 1 cup flour and 2 level teaspoons baking powder. 
Bake on a hot griddle and serve with butter and honey or maple syrup. 
These are delicious for Sunday morning breakfast and easily prepared, 
as the Tapioca Cream can be made the day before. 


Tomato Tapioca Soup 
To 1 pint of strained tomatoes add % tablespoon extract of 
beef, 1 ounce butter, 2 tablespoons Minute Tapioca, 14% pints 
hot water and salt and pepper to taste, boil for fifteen minutes. 


Serve with fried bread or toast. 


N. B.—2 tablespoons Minute Tapioca added to a quart of any 
kind of soup about fifteen minutes before removing from the 
stove adds greatly to its flavor and nourishing qualities. 


Fruit Pudding 
Mix 1 envelope Minute Gelatine with % cup of 
sugar and dissolve in 4% cup boiling water. Set aside 
to cool and when beginning to thicken add 1 cup 
cream, whipped. Just before it sets, stir in 1 cup 
grated pineapple, mix thoroughly and turn into a 
mold. Make a second part just the same as the 
first, using 1 cup strawberry pulp instead of pine- 
apple. Set aside until cool but not jellied, then pour 
on the top of the pineapple jelly, which is already 
solid, and set back in refrigerator. When ready to 
serve unmold and slice like ice cream. Made here 
with canned strawberries. Fresh fruit may be used. 


Neapolitan Jelly 


Dissolve 2 envelopes Min- 
ute Gelatine and 1 cup 
sugar in 2 cups boiling 
water. Divide in three 
parts. Color one part 

ink and flavor with rose. 

ave one part white and 
flavor with lemon. The 
third part color with dis- 
solved cocoa. Beat each 
part as it begins to jell and 
mold separate flavors in 
after-dinner coffee cups 
or small molds. Serve as 
shown with whipped 
cream and whole nuts. 


Chocolate or Cocoa Blanc Mange 
Add % cup Minute Tapioca, 4% cup sugar and a little salt 
to 3 cups chocolate or cocoa made proper strength for 
drinking. Let cook fifteen minutes, stirring frequently. 
Remove from the stove, flavor with vanilla and pour into 
a mold. Unless one wishes to mold this dessert another 


cup of chocolate or cocoa may be used. Shown here 
molded in a tea cup and served with whipped cream. 


Eleven Dozen 
Dainty Desserts 
in the Free 


Minute Cook Book 


Requires No Soaking and 
a great variety of old and new 
desserts can be made with it 
in 15 minutes. 

With the Minute Cook 
Book you can decide on 
Tapioca Dessert and make it 
while you are getting dinner. 

Being almost pure carbo- 
hydrates, tapioca isan energy 
food for everybody, with es- 
pecial benefits for children at 
the romping age. 


for Use 


Minute Gelatine makes 
light, transparent, tempting 
desserts, and perfect results 
are assured. It is accurately 
measured for you into enve- 
lopes— each envelope making 
a pint of jelly. Promptly dis- 
solves in hot milk or water. 

Sample of Minute Gela- 
tine, enough to make a pint 
of jelly, sent free with Min- 
ute Cook Book. Fill in and 
mail us the coupon. ole 


Write for Minute Cook Book 
Full of Tapioca and Gelatine Recipes 


Please mention your grocer’s name. 


Minute Tapioca and Minute Gelatine 


won Medal of Honor, Highest Award at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, 500 East Main St., Orange, Mass. 


Maple Walnut Tapioca 


Heat 1 pint milk and stir into it carefully 
2 heaping tablespoons Minute Tapioca. 
Cook fifteen minutes, then add the well- 
beaten yolks of 2 eggs and a pinch of salt, 
but NO sugar. Stir for 3 minutes, then let 
cool. Beat % cup of maple syrup into the 
cool tapioca and add English walnut meats, 
chopped fine. Serve with whipped cream 
and place half nuts on the top. 


American Cream 


Heat 1 pint milk boiling hot, stir in slowly 1 
envelope Minute Gelatine which has been 
mixed with two tablespoons sugar. Add 
the yolks of two eggs, beaten with a little 
salt and cook only a moment, stirring con- 
stantly. Remove from fire, stir in the 
whites of the eggs, beaten with 2 table- 
spoons sugar, and flavor to taste. Shown 
here molded in sherbet glass and served 
with whipped cream into which dry cocoa 
has been stirred. (Teaspoon of dry cocoa 
to one cup of cream, whipped.) 


Tapioca Pie 


Bakeashortpiecrust. Cook 1 pint milk and 
1 tablespoon Minute Tapioca 15 minutes. 
Add }4 cup sugar, beaten yolks of 2 eggs and 

44 cup of cherry preserves. Stir 
until quite thick, flavor 


with lemon, pour into 
pie crust. Cover 
with me- 
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KITCHEN SINKS 


can be set from 30 to 36 inches 
from the floor as desired. Women 
know how important this is. 
“Standard” features: Stream Regu- 
lating device in faucets prevents 
splashing —assures smooth, steady 
flow at all pressures; air chambers 
prevent “pounding noise”; 
duplex strainer makes sink 
more sanitary. 


MANY STYLES AND SIZES 
TO MEET ANY REQUIREMENT 


Bring your Kitchen up to date by 
installing a One-Piece, White 
Enameled “Standard” Sink. Ask your 
plumber for estimate and write us 
for sink booklet. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. 
Makers of “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures 


DEPT. K, PITTSBURGH 


See Kitchen Sinks in these 
“Standard” Showrooms: 


186 DEVONSHIRE 
PHILADELPHIA........ 1215 WALNUT 
WASHINGTON..... SOUTHERN BLDG 
CHICAGO...........900 S. MICHIGAN 
100 N. FOURTH 
CLEVELAND, 4409 EUCLID 
YOUNGSTOWN ....... N. CHAMPION 
COLUMBUS.........243-255 S. THIRD 
128 W. TWELFTH 
LOUISVILLE ... ..319 W. MAIN 
NEW ORLEANS........ 846 BARONNE 
HOUSTON. PRESTON & SMITH 
SAN ANTONIO .......... 212 LOSOYA 


FORT WORTH.......FRONT & JONES 
TORONTO, CAN....59 E. RICHMOND 
HAMILTON, CAN..... 20 W. JACKSON 


Just a Little 
Sani-Flush 


sprinkled in the toilet 
bowl every few days will 
keep it white and sanitary— 
free from discoloration. 
And it will make a hitherto 
odious task easy. No dip 
ping—no scrubbing. 


Sani-Fiush | 


is patented —nothing else 
like it. It’s meant to clean 
toilet bowls only and does 
it thoroughly. fe can’t be 
sure of a clean bowl until 
you use Sani-Flush 
regularly. 


25 Cents a Can 


At Grocery and Drug Stores 


Your grocer or druggist probably 
has Sani-Flush. not, send us 
25c for a full-size can, postpaid. 
Your money back if Sani-Flush 
fails to do as we claim. 


Sanilush should be 
used wherever there are 
toilets in Residences, 
Business Offices, Ho- 
tels, Stores, Factories, 
etc. Does not injure 
plumbing connections. 


TheHygienic Products Co. 
660WalnutSt. The trap that 
Sani-Flush 
Ohio reaches,cleans, 

keeps clean. = 


Summer Preparedness 
“Little Chick” 

WhieDat for BABY 
Play Slipper Comfortable and Cool 
Elk Sole—Nature Shape 
8i Add 5 cts. air 

1t0d 50 cents for peckege 
Next run of sizes 5% to 12, 85c. 
Catalog of Non-Siip Baby Shoes FREE 


Little Chick Shoe Co.,Dept.X, 
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affection for folks like that expressed by Dross 
as he whistled over his sugar blossoms, was too 
bad. Athird personality came into their lives, 
and George made one terrible mistake—a mis- 
take common among erring human beings. 

Except for the benefit of foreigners it is not 
necessary to explain the type, nature and his- 
tory of Jason Webb. It had taken him ten 
years to move up from Georgia to Mason and 
Dixon’s Line, accumulating fame and enlarg- 
ing his sphere as he approached the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. At Atlantic City thousands came 
to listen to him, and one-fourth of those at 
whom he directed his long forefinger wept bit- 
terly. In his wake were deserted barrooms; 
frivolity was snuffed out by the air he stirred. 
Jason Webb was one of the two most famous 
revivalists of modern times. He called himself 
“The Awakener.”” Thousands of converts 
testified that he had saved them at a moment 
when they were gasping in the slough. 


NE day, when spring had leaned over laz- 

ily against the shoulder of summer, and 
George Dross was whistling over his work and 
enjoying the artificial coolness of his “‘studio,”’ 
one of the waiters, who had come downstairs to 
bear away a cluster of lilies of the valley done 
in sugar, stopped a moment to tell the artist of 
a visit he had made to the vast tabernacle in 
Weehawken in which the evangelist was con- 
ducting his meetings. 

“Great sight! Nothing like it!” said the 
waiter, whose sole claim upon France was a 
pompadour of black hair. ‘‘ Blow me away for 
a jitney if the man doesn’t have a magic 
power. You go inside that tabernacle and you 
see a field of faces—yes, sir, a field of faces no 
more important, one by one, than each of so 
many tops of wheat in a Kansas field where I 
worked when I was a boy. 

“‘Believe me, something seizes you by the 
throat and tells you that a single man ain’t any 
more important than a gnat flying in a cloud of 
gnats around about sunset of the day they’ve 
lived and got ready to die and make room for 
more gnats. There’sa haze spread out over the 
crowd, all sitting listening to a big brass band 
playing ‘Jerusalem.’”’ 

“T’m listening too; go on,” said George, un- 
aware of the pranks Fate was planning and 
intent upon giving a graceful nod to a daisy 
with delicate, glowing-white corolla. 

“Well, then comes this lean, lank man. He 
leaps up on the platform, throws his long arms 
out and—so help me!—with a soft voice that 
sounds as if it would carry to Sandy Hook he 
says: ‘Listen!’ And then Well, before 
he’s through the crowd is all forgotten by you. 
Because you get the idea he’s talking to you. 
He seems to look at you. And somehow he 
seems to be pulling you with his eye. Why, 
believe me, hundreds of ’em just go staggering 
up and make the trade with him.” 

“<2 can t see what makes people so empty in 
the head,” said Dross with innocent sincerity. 

When the waiter had gone Dross had an 
idea that he would hear Webb, and made up 
his mind in advance that he would not allow 
the revivalist to affect him. He would not have 
thought of setting up a resistance to Jason 
Webb had he not remembered that he had 
tried to read Emerson by gaslight, propped up 
on flimsy boarding-house pillows, and investi- 
gated, as one who searches for something which 
he has not got, new thought and even thought 
not new. Then, remembering that Sunday 
night was coming, he cast the evangelist out of 
his mind. 


UNDAY night was “‘their” night. Always 
they had dinner together at some Italian, 
Spanish, Bulgarian, Greek, or other foreign table 
d’héte. Always they found the table decorated 
with a vase containing bread sticks. Always 
they were served a sardine on a leaf of lettuce, 
as a first course, and always they went through 
from soup, sweetbread patties and roast to the 
harlequin ice cream, regardless of the names, 
because the melting pot of America had even 
melted all foreign table d’hétes into one. 

Dinner finished, they went out arm in arm 
looking for adventure, and late, when sleepy, 
together they went through the rite of having 
Bismarck herring at Throop’s. They estab- 
lished traditions. They were proud that their 
love—a thing they never had dared to name 
aloud—had been a creator of institutions. As 
George went up lightly on a wave of expectancy, 
which the thought of Sunday night always 
brought to him, he remembered that the next 
Sunday night would call upon him for a sacri- 
fice; after dinner Margareta was going to a 
“try-on.” 

She had explained to him that Sunday night 

was the only occasion when her cousin, who 
sewed for a living i in Englewood, would be in 
the city and give a fitting. ‘‘I haven’t a thing 
to wear, George,” said she, identifying herself 
with her sex. 

““T know, I know,”’ said he paternally, and 
then, seeing his mistake, had said with equal, 
real sincerity: ‘‘I never could believe it. You 
always look so well, girl—to my eyes there’s 
nothing like you. But it’s right. I can’t gotoa 
‘try-on’ with you. I'll meet you later at the 
drug store this side of Throop’ s. I'll find some- 
thing to do while I’m waiting.” 

And the thing he found to do was to cross 
over to Weehawken to hear Webb, wondering, 
in his simple metropolitan worldliness, whether 
the evangelist had made a royalty agreement 
with the ferry companies. 

He came back. 

He was ten minutes late at the drug store. 
A strange look was in his brown eyes; he was 

pale; bits of sawdust were clinging to the knees 
Of the ready-made homespun, a suit Margareta 
herself had helped to choose. 
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Leading Finishes 
in the Jap-a-lac Line 


Jap-a-lac Varnish Stains Jap-a-lac Gold 
Eight attractive transparent colors; stain 


and varnish combined. 


Jap-a-lac Clear Varnish (Natural) 
A durable floor and interior varnish for 
general use. 


Jap-a-lac Enamels 
Solid enamel finishes; six colors, also Flat 
White and Gloss White. Beautiful and 
lasting. 


Jap-a-lac Aluminum 


Jap-a-lac Floor and Porch Paint 


inside and outside use. 


Jap-a-lac Black Finish 


A brilliant gold finish for wood or metal 
A practical silvery finish for wood or metal. 


A tough, weather-resisting paint for both 


A durable black in dead and brilliant 


HOUSEHOLD FINISHES ~ 


What You Can Do 
with Jap-a-lac 


Keep things spick andspan. Put newlife 
into the old furniture. Protect and beau- 
tify the floors. Renew your woodwork and 
spread up-keep all over the house. 


You can easily cover up mars, scratches and 
discolored spots and put on a new rich color at 
the same time. You can do these things and do 
them durably with the many kinds of Jap-a-lac 
Household Finishes. 


The Jap-a-lac brush has spread economy and 
beauty in thousands of homes. Doing this year 
after year, and doing it better every year, is only 
possible with good materials and manufacturing 
skill. A recent investigation shows that many 
million housewives the world over are using 
this home beautifier. The test of every-day use 
is the test that has proven the durability of 
Jap-a-lac Household Finishes. 


Jap-a-lac Household Finishes sold by dealers 
everywhere. Send for color card and interest- 
ing, instructive booklet. 


If you are building a new home or refinishing 
the old one in a big way, go toa practical painter 
and be sure that he uses Glidden Architectural 
Finishes (Varnishes, Enamels, Stains, etc.). 


THE GLIDDEN VARNIsH Co., CLEVELAND, U.S.A. 
THE GLIDDEN VARNISH Co., 


LIMITED, TORONTO, CAN. 
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Coats and Suits 


It has always been our hobby to make Kenyon Coats and Suits 
Distinctive in the True Essentials—Style and Workmanship 


Style No. 983-2, made in high grade, medium weight Velours; No. 
792, Gold; No. 791, Light Blue; and No. 790, Rose; at $22.50 


Style No. 114-2. Coat made of high grade Jer- 
sey Glove Silk; Skirt of Japanese Hand Woven 
Crepe, in contrasting colors. Coats made in 
cloths, No. 827, Copenhagen Blue; No. 826, 
Rose; No. 828, Helictrope; No. 829, Moss 
Green; and No. 830, Gold; per suit $25.00. 


Style No. 109-2. Coat and Skirt of high grade 
Jersey Knit Wool; Skirt bound with contrasting 
Silk Braid; made in cloths, No. 541, Moss Green; 
No. 540, Copenhagen Blue; No. 538, Corn; 
and No. 537, Rose; per suit $25.00. 


Let us help you to get the Kenyon coat or suit you prefer. Write for large pictures 
of other styles, and small samples of these and other colors, with the name of a 


nearby Dealer who sells them. 


Kenyon Sport and Motor Coats, Overcoats and Raincoats, Palm Beach and Tropical Suits, 
are made in a large variety of light, medium and heavy-weight fabrics, for men and women 


C. Kenyon Company 
NEW YORK 


New York: 
Fifth Av. Bldg., 23d St. & Fifth Av. 


Chicago: 
Congress and Franklin Streets 


The Art of Serving Cheese 
When, how and the right kind. A little book 
that gives you the final touch of delight to the 
luncheon or dinner with every package of 

LIEDERKRANZ 
**The cheese that makes the meal” 
an American digestive cheese that outrivals the 
famed products of Europe in purity and delight 
THE MONROE CHEESE CO. 
MONROE, N.Y. 


lopin: 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


C.R. PATTEN & CO. 


Asafe place for baby—how hard to find it! 
Too often they fall off of beds. Carriages 
rolloffof porches—upset! Avoidsuchacci- 
dents. Getthe Automatic Nurse—the Ideal 
Sleeping Nook—the Baby Playground— 
where baby will develop sturdy health and 
remain for hours contented, indoors or out. 


\ It’s just a comfortable nest for baby—for 
sleep or play—that swings from ceiling, 

\ doorways, porch or trees. It baby gets rest- 
\ less, fretful, stirs, the spring up near the 
ceiling begins to gently jump baby up and 
down—stops the crying spell that’s brood- 
ing—delights the youngster. Develops legs 
without strain. Walking comes naturally. 
Recommended byprominent physicians— 
hundredsof delighted mothers being saved 
time, worry, work and the cost of maid. 


30 Days’ Free Trial Sent Charges Prepaid $3 
Order one today. Use it thirtydays. If not 
satisfactory, return and money refunded. 


Box 202,Tacoma,Ohio—Box 249, Waverly, Va. 


Address nearest office, Dealers wanted in everycily 


Why let the Weekly Wash 
be aContinual Bugbear 


Clothes must be washed, of course! But the electrical washer 


and wringer takes away the fatigue and nerve-rack, and does 
the washing most quickly and thoroughly. Let us tell you 
our plan for a home trial of the 


Western Electric 
Washer and Wringer 


Write for details of the plan, and for the illustrated book 
which tells all about the savings and conveniences of 
this wonderful washer. A post card request will be 
answered at once. Ask for Booklet No. 82-A.P. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, Inc. 
463 West St., New York 500 S. Clinton St., Chicago 
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“Vou are ill!” said the little check girl, 
brimming suddenly with sympathy and loving- 
ness. ‘‘Come into Throop’s. You can sit down 
there.” 

“No, no,”’ said he in a hoarse voice. ‘‘T will 
never go there again!” 

He looked upon her with such sternness that 
she caught his arm and clung to him, saying: 
‘*Somebody has been talking to you about me! 
Just tell me what it is! It’s a lie!” 

“No, it’s not that, my girl. I have seen the 
light.” 

“You don’t mean that you—that you—are 
converted?” she gasped, remembering where 
he had been. 

“T’ve been awakened just in time to save my 
soul. Come toward the river with me. This is 
the one night of my life—the turning point.” 

Margareta shut together tightly her pink 
lips, ready to listen but fearing catastrophe, 
sickened at heart, in her blindness feeling 
rather than thinking that some glad thing in 
her had been struck a death blow. 

As they walked toward the water front she 
could not deny that Dross, in spite of his in- 
coherence and trembling hands, talked on like 
an inspired man. He told her that he had lived 
sinfully. He spoke of alcoholic liquor and the 
evils it wrought upon men. He mentioned the 
claret served with their seventy-five-cent din- 
ners at the foreign restaurants. 

Never before had he suggested that he might 
suffer an injury or acquire a habit by this drink- 
ing; now he talked of ruined lives and the 
wreck of manhood and the dangers he had 
courted. He spoke of prayer, and informed her 
that years had gone since last he had dropped 
on his knees to ask forgiveness for sins or guid- 
ance toward the rewards of heaven, which he 
now saw to be within his reach. 


ARGARETA had prayed a little herself, 

but it had been the occasional or desul- 
tory sort of prayer offered at the top of some 
emotional desire for the welfare of a passing 
child, or spread over many days of anxiety for 
the safety of some girl friend who, perhaps, was 
about to purchase a bit of undesirable life at 
too high a price. Now it hurt her deeply to 
have George look upon her accusingly. She 
could not deny her enjoyment of those dinners, 
or the wickedness which made her look with 
delight upon the flick of gay colors of chorus 
girls at the Olympus. 

But, above all, it hurt her when he said to 
her that the kisses she had given him were to 
be the subject of forgiveness and shame. She 
remembered them as representing the moments, 
not when she was weak but when she was 
strong, not when she was doubtful but when she 
was sure, not when she feared that eyes should 
see but rather desired that all the world should 
know. 

““Come with me,” said Dross in a shaking 
voice. ‘“‘I love you, Greta. From the wicked- 
ness of this city I want you to hold yourself 
apart.” 

The little check girl looked up at the front 
of the apartment house building in which was 
her home; a light was burning in the window, 
speaking of her mother, the janitress, reading 
a paper-covered novel in a rocking-chair. Mar- 
gareta’s eyes filled with tears, the first two 
which for years had rolled down to wet the 
small, determined chin. 

“Good night, George,” she said. 

“And is that all you have to say to me?” he 
asked sternly. 

“T only want to know, George, what you are 
trying to do.” 

save our souls.” 

“Ts that all?” she asked. ‘I don’t know 
how you are wrong, George, but somehow you 
are terribly wrong.” 

The exasperated man uttered an exclamation 
of disappointment and rage; he threw his arms 
apart as if to say that he had striven, that 
he had done his duty, and could do no more. 
And with that, he turned his back and walked 
away. She held the door key in her hand, 
watching him grow smaller as he passed under 
the arclights, watching his straw hat, a receding 
spot of light color, pass out of sight through the 
hot, dark night. Thesky was overcast; a thun- 
derstorm was coming up over New Jersey. 

“Well, the rain will make it cooler for the 
tenements,” said Margareta. ‘‘ But how will I 
ever stand July and August?” 


ULY and August are uncomfortable months 

for one who has to stand at the Ambervelt 
checking stand. Business is dull; the corridor 
is hot; the parties which come with women are 
the representatives of the idle rich from out of 
town, whose sense of humor leads them to the 
metropolis in summer; the parties of men are 
tired workers from downtown, who no longer 
have the energy to climb into evening clothes; 
the head waiter fights hay fever and his evil 
temper; the man who owns the garment- 
checking concession turns over his collecting to 
an odious young man who carries blue-bordered 
handkerchiefs and has so little blood that he 
always looks chilly, inviting nature to send 
hotter and hotter days and nights. 

But these inconveniences were not the bur- 
den to which Margareta referred, or which, for 
several weeks, she in fact experienced. Her 
burden was one of unhappiness, the keen mis- 
ery of the woman who has dreamed amiss and 
finds herself back in the life of one who must 
fight to keep her belief in the rightness of men, 
women, children and things. 

To her great credit she continued her inter- 
est in the sugar baskets of sugar flowers which 
still came up from the basement of the Amber- 
velt, borne by the waiters, and were placed 
upon the centers of the white tablecloths. Her 
resentment against the cruelty or sternness 
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This Marvelous 


CAMERA 
On FREE Trial! 


10,000 of these marvelous, instantaneous 
picture taking and making cameras to be sent 
out absolutely on approval without a penny in 
advance just to prove that it is the most wonder- 
ful invention—the camera sensation of the age. 
So you must 
send for it 
quick! Just 
think of it— 
the new Man- 
del-ette 


TAKES 
AND 
MAKES 
Finished 
Pictures 


Instantly 


You press the button, drop card in devel- 


oper and in one minute take out a perfect, finished post card photo 
2': x 3'4 inches in size, Camera, itself, is about 4!2 x 5 x 7 inches. 
Loads in daylight 16 to 50 post cards at one time. 


No Films— No Plates — No Dark Room 


Not a bit of the muss and bother of ordinary photography. 


It is instantaneous photography. Universal focus lens produces 
sharp pictures at all distances. Pictures develop and print auto- 
matically. Can't over-develop; results simply amazing. 


We Trust You 


No difference who you are, where you live or what your age, we 


will send you the complete “* Mandel-ette”’ outfit absolutely on ap- 
proval and give you 10 days to test it. If not satisfactory return it 
If you wish to keep it you simply pay Express Agent $1 upon arrival 
and send us $1 per month until our special price of only $5 is paid. 
But when you see what elegant pictures it takes—so quick, so easy, 
with no trouble at all, you will want it. 


Easy Payments — No References 
No red tape of any kind. Monthly payments so small you'll not 


notice them, Lots of fun and big profits. 


No Experience Required 


Plain instructions and everything complete with outfit so you can 


bezin taking pictures the moment it arrives. We guarantee that 
even a child can operate it. Mail coupon right now. No risk or 
obligation to keep camera. 


rm The Chicago Ferrotype Co. 
1 Desk 251, Ferrotype Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 1 
l Send me at once one complete model Mandel-ette Camera | 
outfit including supply of post cards and instructions. I will 
examine it at Express Office and if satisfied take it and pay 1 
| Express Agent $1 upon arrival and pay you $1 a month until 
1) your special price of $5 is paid. Otherwise L will return it at ' 
1 the end of 10 days and you refund my $1. 1 
Name 
St. and No. 
Town Stat 
State 


Eversweet Co. 
101 Beekman St. 


0 

Ww 
¢ A RATION Is a white, 
dainty, odorless cerate. 
Is very effective in suppress- 
ing odors caused by perspiration. 
A touch of “ Everswect" 
applied to any part of 
the body will give relief. 


At all department and 
=» stores, 25c & 


FREE 50c a Jar, or by 
Sample mail on re- 
on ceipt of 
request i 


New York 
Dept. L. H. J. 


“‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic 


Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid positions. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 512 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


— 
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| / three, for 10c. Demand 
j | | Collar Support 
|| PARIS——JOSEPH W. SCHLOSS CO——NEW 
| Fifth Avenue and 210 Sty 
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Fit Snugly 


AY aside your favorite Face Powder long 

enough to try Marinello—learn, as mil- 

lions of other particular women have, how 
vastly different and extraordinary 


really is. See how it enhances 
your natural beauty, brings 
back the bloom of youth and 
gives you that clean, fresh 
angewenee. To use Mari- 
nello constantly is evidence 
of good taste and assures pro- 
tection against complexion 
enemies. At any Marinello 


H ° shop or drugstore. A tint for 
every complexion. 
+} Send 2c Stamp for 
iii t Miniature Box 
: Marinello Co., Dept. A 
/ \ Mallers Bldg. Chicago 
if 
= 
\ 
at 
N 
ail 


Invitations,$6.75,2 envelopes foreach. 
Eachadd'l 25,55c. Postpaid. 100 En- 
graved Calling Cards,$1.Writeforsamplesand correct 
forms. Royal Engraving Co., 814-A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


C 100 Engraved Announcements, $5.40 
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which had made him withdraw from the old 
companionship she would not allow to discolor 
her judgment of his art. He had kicked her 
hopes and dreams apart, as one destroys a 
house of cards; he had even failed to send her 
one word of friendly greeting; but yet she 
would have been able to gasp with delight over 
some confectionery gardenia, or to clasp her 
warm coralesque fingers as went past some 
sprig of sugar apple blooms. 

One evening, however, came in midsummer 
when Alice-My-Dear, the other hat girl, glanc- 
ing idly at a table near the wide doorway of the 
dining room, sneered, tapped the black tresses 
beside her ears to make sure that the fish-hook 
curls had not been disturbed, and said to Mar- 
gareta: 

“Say, I wonder what kind of leaves grow 
on pond lilies? They don’t look like the foliage 
of roses, do they?” 

Margareta followed the direction of Alice’s 


.well-manicured, polished forefinger nail, and a 


look of horror came into her face. ““Oh, it 
doesn’t make any difference, my dear,” said 
she, loyally excusing the banality before her 
eyes. ‘‘ Nobody will notice.” 

“T did,” said the other, rattling the dimes in 
her apron pocket. “I think your friend’s work 
has gone on the blink!” 


ARGARETA did not answer. No longer 

could there be any doubt about it—the 
flowers which Dross made had lost their grace 
and their delicacy; the stems had taken on a 
new stiffness; the petals of the blossoms had 
no longer the softness of surface and the 
naturalness of the garden. 

Little by little the art which had made these 
sugar creations masterpieces had degenerated 
toward the point where they were of no greater 
beauty than the makeshift imitations in a 
millinery supply shop. 

She tried to remember when she last had 
heard the comment of delight or the sentence 
of approbation spoken by a guest; a look of 
pain came into her face. 

“Does Mr. Dross still whistle?’”’ she asked 
the next night, of the waiter whose pompadour 
of black hair was his sole claim upon France. 

“No. I hadn’t noticed it. It’s a fact—he 
doesn’t,” answered Bulger. “A nice feller— 
Mr. Dross.”’ 

Margareta’s heart plunged downward sev- 
eral inches, it seemed, within her well-formed, 
healthy little body. ‘I wonder,” said she 
aloud. 

“What’s the big idear?” inquired Alice, 
handing a gentleman in a white waistcoat 
nickel-plated check 139 and looking over her 
shoulder. 

Margareta thought there was a big idea, but 
what it could be she did not at the moment 
know. She only knew that somehow the world 
was losing something rare and fine and useful. 
She was miserable about it. 


On the first of August, Henri Boussevier, 
the head steward, returned from his vacation 
in the Catskills. Margareta’s first sight of him 
was at eight o’clock in the evening, when the 
guests were leaving for the roof-garden shows. 

She tried to greet his return with her best 
smile, but he did not see. He was gesticulating 
with his hands in the manner of his excitable 
kind; he was in wrath. This wrath he was 
interpreting to one of the head waiters. 

“Thousand thunders! Who are we who 
should ever heard of such a thing!”’ he was say- 
ing, partly in French, partly in English, as he 
passed. “It is too gross, too absurd. I inquire, 
have you ever seena calla lily blue or pink? Not 
even inanatural historicalmuseum! No! Why, 
then, in sugar flowers? Don’t answer! There 
can be noexplanation! Itis gross! And all say it 
is always the same these days. If there is no im- 
provement in these flowers, then——” He 
raised his shoulders with a jerk and spread out 
his cushioned palms—the gesture of one who 
means to say that the management cares only 
for results. 

Margareta knew that the days of Dross were 
being numbered; that the centerpieces fash- 
ioned from sugar, around which “the clatter- 
ers” came to sit, might soon disappear from 
the Ambervelt. 


ATE that evening she sat upon the edge of 
her bed, staring out the window at the 
outlines of the fire escape and touching with 
her small bare feet the cast iron of the couch 
frame, which seemed to remain cool while all 
the rest of the world, animate and inanimate, 
sweltered. 

“There must be some answer. Perhaps 
Jason Webb could tell me,” she said as she 
tried to steer her mind through the mysteries 
and the deep philosophies of life. And at last 
from the confusing mass of men’s thoughts 
she drew forth something which she believed 
to be a great truth, something which most of 
the world had been passing by for endless days 
unnoticed. 

On Saturday she broke the rules of the man- 
agement again: she left her post at the garment- 
checking stand to descend for the first time in 
weeks to the ‘‘studio” of George Dross. 

“TY should think you’d have more pride!” 
said Alice-My-Dear. 

“What does pride get anybody?” Margareta 
inquired as she disappeared behind the golden 
screen spread across the entrance of the Blue 
Grill. 

Having descended, she stood in the doorway 
of the little room where sugar flowers are 
made. Dross, in his white coat, silent and 
whistleless, was dipping wire stems in and out 
of a copper kettle which gave forth the pleas- 
ant, clean aroma of hot sugar. 

“George,” said Margareta. 
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‘Dr. Decker’s 
Signed 


Wim. More Becker, M. B., 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


My dear Mrs. Little: Qe 
I have your letter asking me how I came to make the Hyg 


Nursing Bottle. 
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i ily then I 
ent very well until the first baby in 
had taken more than the 
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ame from the hidden danger of the 
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spoon out of a cup. sai | 
2s: direct conclusion was a_ bottle 
clean. A nipple, to fit over 
had to have a broad breast anda 
diately saw the advantage of a nipple as nea 
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This is how I came to ng Ba 
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say, never had as ay 
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double satisfaction to me, that the y 
ood business for me, but has done inca 
‘the 20 for babies whose mothers thought 
; ncantian and I know that every year to come 
helpless babies protected by Hygeia. 
With kindest regards, sincerely yours, | 


j J 
edicine in Kingston, New 


% Dr. Wm. More Decker has been a licensed medical practitioner of ethical 
standing for 25 years. He has no patent foods or medicines to sell. He makes 
no pretensions to a special standing in his profession. In advising you to 
use the Hygeia Nursing Bottle, he does so subject to the advice of your own 
physician. Your own doctor knows the Hygeia. 


FREE Hygeia Nursing Bottle 


To Every Baby Born During February, March and April, 1916 


Only one bottle to a family. You must use the cou- 
pon. Fill it out, send it to us, and we will mail the 
bottle to baby with our compliments. 


Every Hygeia is sold in a sealed, dust-proof carton. 
Your druggist sells it. Ask for the Hygeia by name. 


Nursing from the broad, non-collapsible Hygeia 
Breast is nearest to mother’s nursing. Weaning is 
easier. Baby cannot take too much of the breast in its 
mouth. Breast can be turned inside out for cleaning. 


Physicians, nurses and thousands of thoughtful moth- | 
ers recommend it. If your baby must be bottle-fed, at | 
least send for the Hygeia and examine it before start- y 
ing with the old-fashioned, small-neck bottle. 

_In two years your baby will take the bottle 


jive thousand times. Isn’t it better and safer 
to use a bottle that will be c/ean every time? 


The name Hygeia is on both i 
bottle and breast. You will bs” 
see it if you look for it. Us 
WAS 
Os 
The Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. & 
1346 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Js 
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Every woman who takes 
pride in her home should 
have a copy. 


It tells you just how to 
paint, varnish, stain or 
enamel every surface in and 
around your home. 


The book was written by 
a practical painter and then 
rewritten for you. There is 
not a technical word in it— 
every detail is expressed in 
simple language and every 
step, from preparing the sur- 
face to applying the final 
coat, is completely covered. 


You simply cannot go wrong 
on any painting work with 
this book to guide you. 


SHERWIN-WILLIA 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 617 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 
Showrooms — New York, 116 W. 32d St.; Chicago, People’s "Gas Bldg.; San Francisco, 
523 Market St. Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere. 


‘‘Here is the Secret of 
Home Upkeep’’ 


No amount of cleaning and scrubbing 
can brighten up a home where the 
floors, woodwork, furniture and other 
surfaces are worn, marred or dingy. 


Our book teaches you how to beautify 
and protect these surfaces. Any Sherwin- 
Williams dealer can supply all finishes 
called for in the book—just what you need 
for every purpose. Send for the book, 
then see our dealer. You will enjoy the 
work and will be delighted with the result. 


-o-link” 


Two-Piece 


Shuttle 


Pull sides apart and wind thread 
as easilyasonaspool. Then put together 
~the sides hold irmandkeepthe points 
exactly opposite. Can't get outof”’ 
Make your tatting all pleasure; get this 
easy-to-wind shuttle. Several styles 
and sizes. Sterling silver $1 to $3:solid 
gold $10 to $20: nickel plated 25c. Hi 
your jeweler hasn't it, write us. 


Eisenstadt Mfg. Co. 
anufacturing Jewelers 
t. Louis, Mo. 


extract- 
truer flavor- 
always the same 


Joseph Burnett Co. 
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BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS: 


The Cabinet 
Built of 


The Cabinet Built Entirely of Steel, except the glass knobs and the opalite 


or nickelene work table. Handsome, durable, sanitary. 
Can’t warp or shrink. Doors and drawers can’t bind. 
queen of all kitchen cabinets. 
dampness. No crevices to lodge dirt. 


Easily cleaned as china. 
The Royal Ossco is the 
Odorless—free from 
Proof against 


insects, mice and ants. Noiseless doors. 


These Royal Ossco Features 


Fully equipped with 50-lb. flour bin, glass sugar container, 
coffee jar, tea jar, five spice jars, measuring cup and glass 
rolling pin, receptacles for tickets, cook book, slips and 
change, pan lids, extract bottles, bread board, nickelene 
or opalite work top, etc. Baked in dazzling white enamel. 

The Royal Ossco is good enough for the best homes 
and cheap enough for those of moderate income. 


Ask Your Dealer or Write Us For Descriptive Circular 


The Ohio State Stove Co. Méta)Products Devt. B 


Columbus, O. 
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He turned quickly, startled by the timid 
voice behind him; and, seeing the little figure 
in her black dress, with its white collar and 
cuffs, he showed upon his face the real joy 
that sprang into him, and then he scowled. 
“Well, Greta?” he muttered. 

“T must have a talk with you,” said she. 
“Right away. I want you to come for me 
early; I can leave at eight tonight.” 

He tried to be very dignified, delaying his 
answer, pretending to be giving the matter 
consideration. 

Margareta touched the petals of a basket of 
confectionery carnations with the tips of her 
pink fingers. They were stiff, cold, awkward 
blooms, too bright in color, too much like 
paper imitations on a lamp shade. ‘“‘ The clat- 
terers’ have not spoken for a long time about 
the flowers,” she remarked. 

are a worldly lot—those people!” 
said h 

“W ell?” 

He coughed. ‘‘I’ll be at the door on the 
Avenue side.” 


HE had never been more entertaining than 

on that occasion. She promised to tell him 
later what she wanted to say to him, and so be- 
guiled him into a long walk across town and up 
the parkway beside the river. The sky was full 
of stars, just as the black water below them 
was sprinkled with the blinking, moving lights 
of the boats riding on the flat expanse between 
the high shores. 

She called his attention to the sky and asked 
him if it did not look like a sea covered with 
pleasure craft at anchor. Just as in the old 
days, she told him amusing incidents of the 
Ambervelt guests. 

“Vou haven’t been going with anybody?” 
he asked her suddenly and in an accusing tone 
of voice. 

no,” she answered simply. “‘ What was 
the use?” 

‘“‘T have been living a new life,”’ he answered. 
“T wish I might make you see 

She interrupted him hastily. ‘‘Look!” 

“*Look at what?” 

““There’s a bench. Let’s sit there.” 

Dross assented reluctantly and allowed her 
to sit close beside him, chattering on with her 
original little phrases and turns of thought, 
reaching forward now and then to emphasize 
her enthusiasm by laying her hand upon his. 
But he seemed steeped in a sullen gloom, like 
a man determined to keep himself from all the 
world yet conscious of unhappiness and ab- 
surdity. He stared straight ahead of him with 
an expression strangely like that of a peevish 
child. 

Margareta knew that now the time had come 
to be silent; she said no more than to remind 
him of a cold night in winter when they had 
leaned over the parapet not far away, warmed 
internally by a happiness they both had shared; 
= she, too, stared sadly toward the Jersey 

ills. 

Presently he took her hand. She did not 
move. He leaned forward after a little time, 
and then Margareta, recognizing the innocent 
movement, turned her lips upward and closed 
her eyes. 


OU kissed me,” she said to him a moment 
later. 

“Ves, I kissed you,” he replied. ‘‘ You don’t 
know how I’ve longed for someone to give me a 
little love.” 

But she shook her head. ‘Probably it was 
not that,” she said. ‘‘ Probably you were long- 
ing not to get love but to give it. And now you 
see—there is no poison, dear, in my kisses.” 

Dross seized both her hands eagerly and 
with his face close to her calm, deep-cool, gray 
eyes, he asked her a question: 

‘What do you suppose has been the matter, 
Greta?” 

This was the inquiry she had sought, the in- 
terrogation she had prayed for. She could an- 
swer that. “‘I’ll tell you, dear,”’ said she, fold- 
ing her hands in her lap. ‘‘ Yesterday I found 
out Jason Webb was in town and I went to see 
him. I hated him. I thought he was responsi- 
ble for everything that has been so wrong. But 
George, dear, it wasn’t him. It was you!” 

“Tt was me?” 

“Ves, it was you. Lots and lots of people 
make your mistake. Webb said they did. He 
said you must have thought too much about 
saving your own soul. But it’s the souls of 
other people that count. I asked him if that 
wasn’t so. And he looked surprised and said he 
guessed it was. J knew it all the time!” 

Dross looked up into the great firmament 
above, and, reaching over, took her small 
hands in his own, glorying in their human 
warmth, feeling in them the vital energy of 
life and truth. 

clatterers,’” said he. 

“Ves, ‘the clatterers,’” said Margareta 


W eiss. 


The 2 an iron in Indi- 
ana, his wife, his two daughters and a young 
man who was a prospective son-in-law sat the 
next evening at a table in the Ambervelt. 

“ook!” exclaimed Myrtle, the youngest of 
the party. ‘‘ What wonderful flowers!” 

“They are made of sugar!” the manufac- 
turer added. 

‘Someone must take great pains with them,” 
said the young man. ‘See how transparent 
and delicate the petals are! That is real 
beauty!” And then he looked at the other 
daughter, with her smiling lips; and his eyes 
shone, as if in them the light of hers was re- 
flected. 

Margareta had heard their conversation. 
‘They’ ve got the message of his sugar flowers,”’ 
she said. ‘‘ George has stopped thinking about 
his own soul!” 


Fly Poison Kills More Children 
Than All Other Poisons Combined 


For Safety’s Sake, Use 


Is there in your home, anywhere 
within baby’s reach, a saucer of 
arsenic poisoned paper floating in 
water, or a can with a sweetened 
poisoned wick? 

During 1915, 22 cases of fly poisoning were 
reported from 11 states; in 1914, 45 cases 
from 14 states. Fly poison kills more children 
than all other poisons combined. 

Yet fly poison still is left unguarded ex- 
cept in the homes where mothers have 
learned that the safe, sure, non-poisonous, 


26 children were poisoned last year in only 11 states 


efficient fly catcher and destroyer is 


ANGLEFOO 


The Journal of the Michigan State Medical 
Society comments thus in a recent issue: 

‘“‘Symptoms of arsenical poisoning are very 
similar tothoseof cholera infantum; undoubtedly 
a number of cases of cholera infantum were 
really cases of arsenical poisoning, but death, if 
occurring, was attributed to cholera infantum. 

“We repeat, arsenical fly destroying devices 
are dangerous and should be abolished. Health 
officials should become aroused to prevent 
further loss of life from their source. Our 
Michigan Legislature, this last session, passed 
a law regulating the sale of poisonous fly 
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papers. 


The O. & W. Thum Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Marguerite Snow — Starring in ‘‘ Metro” Pic- 
tures —is considered one of the most beautiful 
girls on the screen. To guard her precious 
beauty, she uses every day 


Sempre Giovine 


Pronounced Sem- pray Jo-ve-nay 
Meaning “Always Youngs” 
Aunique Pink Cake. Keepsthe p= softandsmoothand 
—— _the complexion clear. Convenient and 
economical to use. Can 
be obtained at all Drug 
and Department Stores. 
Or send 4 cents 
for 7-day trial 
cake today. 
Marietta Stanley Co. 


Dept. 2015 
Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


ur porch will look“ 
beautifully fresh and 


inviting with 


“KOMI” 


Green- 


Sreen; Porch Curtains 


We guarantee them against fading or 

peeling. Your dealer will give you a |4§ 
new curtain or your money back should | 7 
the color change. 


Bamboo being the most durable wood for the 
purpose, a ““ KOMI" is not only inexpensive 
in price but real economy in wear. 


See them at your dealer's 
and write for literature. 
R. H. Comey Co. 
Jefferson Ave., Camden, N. J. 
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Buy your 


vacutems cleaner 


with your 
eyes open 


Are vacuum cleaners all alike? Read- 
ing the claims might lead you to think 
so. BUT REALLY THERE IS AN 
ASTOUNDING DIFFERENCE. 


Choose unwisely and you won’t get the thor- 
ough cleaning efficiency or the length of 
service which justifies the money you spend. 
So buy with your eyes open —test the clean- 
ers that appeal to you—thoroughly—ON 
YOUR OWN CARPETS. 


Compare results before you buy 


Compare efficiency in PICKING UP 
THREADS, LINT, HAIR, etc. The Hoover 
sweeps up all this clinging dirt instantly with 
its patented, exclusive, electric-driven brush 
of soft hair. It’s the only electric carpet 
sweeper and vacuum cleaner combined. 
Compare the appearance of carpet after cleaning. 
After a Hoover cleaning the nap is lifted to 
proper position by the brushing. Colors are 
brightened like magic. 

COMPARE THOROUGHNESS of CLEAN- 
ING. See if you can BEAT out any dust after 
the vacuum cleaning. You can’t after a Hoover 
cleaning. The electric-driven brush (of soft hair) 
vibrates the carpet, shaking to the surface the 
dirt that has ground 
and sifted into the 


y body,sothat the pow- 
erful suction CAN 

REMOVE IT. A 

| big Electric Company 


t made an exhaustive 
test of electric clean- 


Suctio 1 ers. THEY FOUND 
1 THE HOOVER 


9844 % EFFICIENT 


— in a class by itself. 
WEEPEP) 


Hoover over carpets just 
cleaned with other meth- 


ods. SEE HOW MUCH 
DIRT YOU GET. Also try the 
other way around. Compare the 
emptying of the dust bags. Com- 
pare ease of operation. A CHILD 
CAN RUN THE HOOVER. 

Compare ruggedness, Note how 
strongly The Hoover is built. It 
lasts for years. Motor is entirely en- 
¥ closed. Dust in time ruins a motor. 


SEND THE COUPON 
for a valuable little book on vacuum 
. re cleaning and cleaners. It’s full of 
Be aS helpful information; free on request. 


~ The Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Co. 


161 E. Maple Ave., 
New Berlin, 


The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. 
161 East Maple Avenue, New Berlin, Ohio 


1] Gentlemen—Kindly send me your booklet of important in- 
formation on the buying of a vacuum cleaner. 


Name 


Street No. 


Who sells The Hoover in my city?_____ 


Most Comfortable! 


No lying with spine crooked, body sunken, 
in an unnatural, uncomfortable position! No 
restless sleep due to a bedspring that is hung 
from the ends of a frame and therefore sags 
in the center. 

You will enjoy luxurious rest, sound, refresh- 
ing sleep on your 


Tes'er IDEAL 


Spring 
Supports the body evenly, buoyantly. You 
lie straight, on a level. Spiral coils conform 
to the natural lines of hips and shoulders. 
Two springs in one — sagging impossible. 
Made entirely of metal—durable and sanitary 
—and plain or upholstered; for any wood, 
iron or brass beds. 
Satisfaction positively guaranteed. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, accept no substitute 
but write us. 
Send for illustrated Booklet ‘‘ No. 6,” explain- 
ing importance of right sleep. 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., 


Plum St., Utica, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
a 


Grogs 


Chicken @ 


ALLA KING 


READY TO ON 
TOAST OR PATTIE 
SHELLS. I challenge the chefs 
of the country to equal it. 


I challenge them to find finer poultry 


exquisitely flavored a golden cream dressing. 
A memorable dinner course. An extraordinary guest 
dish. Great for any luncheon or supper. his 
delicacy of the great Clubs and Hotels, may now 
be enjoyed when or where you will. 

Your fine dealer will supply you at 25c 
eae, and 50c each. Or, I will supply you, pre- 

@ paid, by mail, in half dozen lots at 

$1.40 and $2.80, if you will send 
me the name of a finest grocer. 
Purity Cross, Inc., Route 
2A, Providence, R.I. 


orfresher mushrooms. I challenge them to make as 


TWO GIRLS IN THE 
SOUTH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


for me: I feel as if Romance had touched me 
with its wing. I was so selfish before, when I 
would not give up the pleasures of our big city 
for the quiet of a suburban town. NowI want 
to go back and pioneer beside the man I love, 
just as these women did. I do believe there is 
as much patriotism in mothering a home as in 
fighting a battle.” 

So, too, believed MissViney. Her little white 
home, built in the days when England taxed 
her colonists according to the number of stories 
to their houses, had been handed down as a 
legacy, until ten generations had made it as 
precious as the thick-trunked barberry that 
hedged it. The barberry had been Miss Viney’s 
special pride, and none of the troubles that 
came to her old age were too great to keep off 
her pruning shears from the glossy, green 
spikes. To her forefathers’ glory in it there was 
added now the love of a lonely woman. 

One day a strange head popped over the bar- 
berry bushes. It was a man’s, and his drawl 
was unmistakably a Yankee’s. ‘Mornin’, 
ma’am,”’ he said, too hurried to remove his hat. 
“T’ve heard you’re awful hard up, and I’ve 
come to buy your barberry hedge. I’m buyin’ 
garden stuff for a big new place bein’ built up 
our way, and we’re not goin’ to have a thing on 
it under a hundred years old. Speedin’ time 
up, nowadays, ain’t we?” 

For a second Miss Viney doubted her senses. 
She pressed her earth-stained fingers to her 
delicate face. 

“Vou mean 
dered. 

‘Just that,” the Yankee pursued crisply. “I 
want to take this hedge up, roots and all, and 
transplant the whole thing up North. For it 
I will pay ——” The huge sum brought thin 
Miss Viney quickly to a very real world. That 
meant food, the decent comfort of an old age 
that terrified her nights. It meant the little 
luxuries she craved with the poignancy of one 
born to them. She looked from the stranger— 
his wallet out to seal the bargain—off into the 
Duke of Gloucester Street. 

These things it did mean, but —— 


” 


she stammered, bewil- 


WO red spots sprang to Miss Viney’s with- 

ered cheeks. Asshe gripped her hands she 
shook like an old autumn leaf with the passion 
of her patriotism. 

There was only a strip of green between her 
and the wallet, and the terror of the years 
spun, but the shears she waved under the Yan- 
kee’s nose might have been the tomahawk 
with which her own women had once defended 
their home. 

“You dare!” she cried. ‘‘You dare insult 
my barberry hedge!” 

In Williamsburg, too, we came close to the 
spirit of the man who perhaps more than any 
other of his day made our nation great. After 
I read that faded slip of paper preserved in the 
College of William and Mary, not even Monti- 
cello itself nor the University of Virginia, not 
the Declaration of Independence nor the Louis- 
jana Purchase, convinced me so clearly of the 
perseverance, the intrepidity, the courage of 
Thomas Jefferson, who left on record ina simple 
column of figures the greatest achievement of 
his career—a board bill in Virginia! 

We were a very quiet little pair the evening 
we drove past the twinkling lights of Freder- 
icksburg to ‘‘Chatham,” the stately mansion 
in whose low brick walls, stretching out like the 
very arms of hospitality, Martha Washington 
and George had spent their honeymoon. In the 
white-paneled living room, running straight 
through the depths of the house, we saw them 
pass again, those guests of a bygone day. Here 
bowed the gallant Lafayette, and here Madi- 
son and Jefferson disputed, and there, in the 
comfortable wing chair, sat genial Washington 
Irving. Here, too, a pair of brown eyes fell, and 
for the only time in his life Robert E. Lee lost 
his courage—when he met Mary Custis. 


WE LAY very still that night in the Green 
Room where five Presidents of our nation 
had slept. There was a world of peace about 
us, but my thoughts were very solemn. A keen 
appreciation of the daring of Martha Washing- 
ton, risking her future with one who by a slight 
turn of fate might have been hanged asa rebel, 
came to me in the old home. 

“Phoebe,” I whispered softly, “‘it is different 
now for me too. When we go back I shall tell 
him that I, too, will take my risk beside a man 
who must blaze his own trail from poverty to 
success. Yes, dear, we shall go on. We shall 
wander our full way about the sunny South, 
but my journey’s end will be really home this 
time. I feel so at peace now, even if the ghosts 
of those great women should take to walking 
in on us I would not be afraid to meet them.” 

But Phoebe was so prosaic! 

“My dear,” she said in her most mature 
manner, ‘‘believe me, women are always 
women. If those Colonial ghosts should re- 
turn they would not waste any time on looking 
at us, mere humans. They would walk straight 
over to our wardrobe, and in a chorus exclaim: 
‘Thank heaven! panniers are in again; and 
look, they are wearing surplices!’” 

And so, with a smile and a sigh, I fell to my 
happy dreams of a place ‘‘than which heaven 
and earth never better agreed to fix man’s habi- 
tation”; for this much is made clear: 


There is nowhere a land so fair, 
As Old Virginia; 
So full of song, so free of care, 
As Old Virginia. 
And I believe that happy lan’ 
The Lord’s prepared for mortal man, 
Is built exactly on the plan 
Of Old Virginia. 


NOTE—In the June Home Journat the “ Two Girls 
in the South”’ find the way to happiness via Charleston 
and a Georgia plantation. 


TALCUM POWDER IS THE KEY TO 
UNGUESSED COMFORTS AND 
CONVENIENCES 


Do you know that talcum powder will perform a multitude of services 
in the home? 

The powder that acts as a substitute for alcohol rubs after the 
bath to keep you from catching cold, that relieves sore, tired feet, 
that keeps the hands from chapping, prevents chafing, protects white 
or fragile surfaces from perspiring hands, cleanses white shoes, and 
removes soil from white fabrics, is as necessary in the home as run- 
ning water. 

By applying talcum powder to new uses, you'll find it the key to 
unguessed comforts and conveniences. 

There are a number of good talcum powders, all desirable for 
adult uses. 

We hope you will choose Mennen’s, because Mennen’s is the 
world’s standard baby powder. And a talcum powder whose quality, 
purity, and painstaking medication make it absolutely safe for the 
tender skin of infants make it the logical talcum powder for the whole 
gamut of adult uses. 

The House of Mennen first introduced talcum powder, and is to- 
day the largest maker in the world of this powder of endless uses. 
Hence we feel justified in urging your use of Mennen’s. 

But, whether you elect Mennen’s or some other, you will find it 
profitable to familiarize yourself with the endless uses of talcum. 
It’s the most inexpensive and potent handmaiden of human comfort 
ever devised. There are over 1000 distinct and different uses. You'll 
find 101 of them enumerated in a Mennen booklet which is yours 
for the asking. 

Mennen’s Talcums — all with the original borated formula that has 
never been bettered—include a variety to satisfy every need: Borated, 
Violet and Unscented; Sen Yang, with a delicate Oriental perfume ; 
Flesh Tint and Cream Tint, each charmingly perfumed. There’s also 
the new Talcum for Men, a boon after shaving, which, with its natural 
or neutral color, leaves the face free from the pallor of a pure white 
powder to which most men object. Send 5 cents for a trial can of 
any one. 

The jolly Mennekin set, rollicking playmates for the youngsters, 
is free with every box of six assorted Mennen’s talcums. Ask your 
druggist. 


GERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL CoO. 


Laboratories 


vit 
4 + 115 Orange Street : Newark, N. J. + 

5s. 
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Eachroom hasitsuse 
which calls for a par- 
ticular kind of light. 
What is right light for 
one room may bewrong 
for another. 

Dining-room—subdued 
light for family meals, bril- 
liant for entertainment. 

Parlor—softgentlelight 
whenreceivingcallers, bril- 
liant light for parties. 

Living-room—restful 
general illumination, with 
portablelampsfor reading. 

Bed-room—soft, gentle 


light from the current. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May, 1916 


Good Light for every room 


Macbeth-Evans Decora Fixture 


illumination with extra lights at dressing-table and bed. 
Kitchen—good light right at the work. 


And you want beauty wherever beauty counts. 


Macbeth-Evans Lighting Fixtures 


are madein many designs, with variouskindsof glassware, togive the 
particular light required for different rooms, and to harmonize with 
your color scheme and style of furnishings— Adam, Colonial, etc. 

Alba. makes seeing easy and comfortable and gives the most 
Decora (see illustration above) is a 
beautiful, softly tinted glassware that gives gentle, restful illu- 
mination with a touch of color. 

Our portfolio ‘Good Light for the Home’”’ tells about 
the different kinds of light for different rooms and 
shows Alba, Decora and other Macbeth-Evans fixtures 
for the purpose. Send for this portfolio. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company Pittsburgh 


Sales and Showrooms also in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St Louis, Boston 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, San Francisco 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co Ltd Toronto 


POD DAD AD ADD 


Muffins 


Also pancakes, gems and bread. 


Not of clear bran, but of bran flaked flour. 
You will like it better than white flour. 


Bran, as you know, is a laxative. It aids 
good cheer, good health. Everybody, every 
day, should eat some form of bran food. 


Pettijohn’s Flour supplies the bran in 
most efficient form. Yet the bran is tender. 
The foods are better with it than without it. 


You will serve a bran food every meal 
when you find out these dainty products. 


Flour Flaked 


A fine patent flour mixed with 25 per 
cent special bran flakes. To be used in place 
of white flour or Graham. 25c per large 
package. 


Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food—A soft 
wheat rolled into luscious flakes, 25 per cent 
bran. 15c per package. (1240) 


Prospe 


» Mothers 


ctive 


Maternity 

No. 412 

$2.00 | 


question is 

a vital one dur- ; 
ing this period. You ABE 5 
want to maintain as | 
stylish a figure as 
possible, and you 
must safeguard the \ NW 
health of the child # 
and yourself. 

Much of the tre- 
mendous vogue 
which ‘““H. & W.” 
corset waists now 
enjoy has been 
founded on the 
great success of our 
maternity garments. 

The special design 
and construction of 
No. 412, here shown, 
permits of perfect adjustment, and the lacings 
at sides are further assurance of adjustability to 
the perfect comfort of the wearer. This garment 
will preserve the figure, give you perfect ease and 
insure the well-being of yourself and child during 
the entire wearing period. 


AT YOUR DEALER’S, OR SENT POST- 
PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


The H. & W. Co., Newark, N. J. 


Rollers. 


Now it’s a mess! 


Why bother with unreliable shade rollers when it costs only 
a few cents more to have Hartshorn Shade Rollers? It 
pays, and 10,000,000 homes have proved that it pays, to 
look when buying shade rollers for this signature: 


No tacks or bother required with Hartshorn Improved 
Send for the free book ‘‘How to Get the Best 
Service from your Shade Rollers.” 

STEWART HARTSHORN CO., Dept. 11, E. Newark, N. J. 


HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 


THE TRUTHFUL 
LIAR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


“She turned to observe Truthful Tom. ‘Up 
there—on the hill,’ she said, gesturing with her 
toil-hardened hand. ‘That poor soul, Clarice, 
is dead. I—well, I had to stay with her to the 
- ; A decent woman couldn’t do less, could 
she? 

“He did not answer, but looked at her curi- 
ously, as if with a new discernment. 

“““Vou see, Tom, she had no one. Poor 
thing! I found her all alone there, last night, 
crying, hurt, dying! So I stayed.’ 

““The man was astounded by this terse rev- 
elation. He looked into her gray eyes a long 
time, and at the troubled face, at the helpless 
hands, at the terrible speculation over the fu- 
ture that she portrayed. 

““*And—and you knew it was your place 
that was burning?’ he asked in amazement, as 
if before him was spread some rare, complex 
problem. 

‘*She nodded dumbly, unable to speak as she 
stood there by the ashes of her sole possessions. 
She looked down at them, and all her bravery 
was not sufficient to suppress the quiver that 
twisted her homely face and clouded her gaze. 

“““Was—was there nothing you wished to 
save?’ he asked, like one reluctantly voicing a 
profane curiosity. 

““<Ves, there were many things,’ she answered 
with simple candor. ‘There were pictures of — 
well, they were the only ones I can ever have. 
Gone! All gone!’ 

“She stopped, gathered herself for the ever 
old and ever new battle with life and its vicissi- 
tudes, forced her lips to a wry smile, and began 
to pretend the industry that ‘was her habit. 
She bustled about, prodding in the ashes here 
and there with her toe, as if seeking some piti- 
ful salvage. 

“He couldn’t stand it. His throat hurt. He 
was ashamed of the thumpings of his heart. 
His eyes were unaccountably blinded. And so 
he turned back down the hill, resolved that 
when these strange manifestations of his were 
subjugated he would proffer aid and support. 
But he had no chance, for I found her and gave 
her a place here in the post, told her that of my 
supplies she was welcome, and swung her back 
into the cheerful road of accomplishment. So 
she reopened here.”’ 


“(C*TRANGE it was, how that big man took 
to coming here. It was as if he had made 
some rare discovery beyond all that he had 
ever known. I’ve seen him come in, order 
things for which he had no hunger, and stare at 
her when she waited upon others. I’ve seen 
him grateful when others left and he found op- 
portunity to talk to her alone. They never 
talked of anything of importance, so far as [ 
know. It was as if he was curious and yet had 
found something to reverence—an entirely new 
find in all his experience. And I think she 
confided in him. That marvelous asset of un- 
faltering honesty must have appealed to her, 
as it did to the others of us. I know he tried to 
give or lend her money, and that she refused it. 
“T began to think that he was neglecting 
work—something unusual for him—he came to 
the camp so frequently. Others were opening 
up pay streaks and jubilating therefor; but 
he still worked alone and made no boast and 
imparted no information. Others never came 
to the camp; but each Saturday night found 
him here, resting until Monday morning. First 
came the call on Belle, who, unless she was too 
busy, would give him a few minutes; then 
down here he would hurry to a stool at Mary 
Gibbons’ lunch counter. Unlike some of the 
other claim owners on Willis Gulch, he brought 
in no more nuggets; and I was not the only one 
who suspected that about all the gold that 
could ever be taken from Truthful Tom’s 
claim had been in that first discovery, and 
that it had proved to be nothing more than a 
pocket. Also it was reported that he had 
sealed up the discovery claim and begun to 
crosscut the gulch on the claim above, labori- 
ously felling trees and burning holes into the 
frozen muck. There was nothing in his de- 
meanor to indicate either elation or depression. 
He was the same quiet man whose eyes met 
those of everyone with candid directness; but 
somehow he gave one the impression of 
thoughtfulness, and his laugh was no longer 
so free. 

““Some of us began to observe that Belle 
Ronald was no longer so partial to his com- 
pany. She began to favor Dick Easton, whose 
claim was admittedly the richest that had so 
far been opened. Dick was a good enough and 
sensible fellow. To illustrate how decent he 
was, he went to Tom and said: ‘Here, old boy, 
if that ground of yours has proved a blank you 
can come and take a lay on mine at any terms 
you want to make. It was through you that a 
lot of us landed up there, and it’s not fair for 
you to get the small end of the horn through 
bad luck.’ 

““But Tom thanked him and declined, say- 
ing he wanted to finish the crosscut where he 
was working. I wondered if Belle’s attention 
to Dick had anything to do with the refusal!” 
‘T ICK was not the only one who sympa- 

thized with Tom; Mary Gibbons was 
frankly distressed. She told him so and he 
thanked her also. But when spring came and 
the claims that had paid began to clean up, it 
became a certainty that Tom had not pros- 
pered. He cleaned up alone, shoveling his small 
pay dump into a short string of sluice boxes, and 
brought down only a meager lot of dust, most 
of it very fine, scarcely ‘buckshot’ gold. He 
loitered round the camp, watching the pros- 
perous ones jubilate like a lot of boys, and 
taking no part in their festivities. He would 
accept nothing from anyone. Not so with Belle 
Ronald! She was storing up a small fortune by 
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Only Gold Medal; 


Panama-Pacific Exposition 


THE DOVER 
ELECTRIC IRON 


NO - BURN -OuT 


has been given a test equal to 100 years of 
family use. 

Generations of service cannot affect 
this iron—except to make the bottom 
smoother—because the heart of the Dover, 
the part which makes it work, is the 
efficient, indestructible Vea Heating Ele- 
ment, which never can burn out, wear 
out or rust out. 

The Dover stays hot no matter how 
heavy or wet the ironing. It is sold by 
hardware and household stores under our 
everlasting guarantee. 


Additional Uses 


As a Stove, Ribbon Press 
or Velvet Restorer 
These invaluable uses of the 
Dover are attained by merely 
inverting the iron in the 
: mac” truss attachment which is 


As a Curling-Iron 
eater 
Indent in stand holds 
curling-iron firmly 
against hot surface. No 
need to buy separate 
electric appliance for this purpose. 


US 


Dover Manufacturing Co. 
Canal Dover, Ohio 


Free Waxer and Cleaner Coupon 


To every woman who mails this coupon we 
will send, prepaid, an indispensable ironing 
appliance, and our interesting free book, 
‘‘What’s Inside.” 


Dealer’s Name____ 
Address 
Your Name 


Address____ _ (A) 


You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should 


You can, I know you can, be- 
cause I have reduced 32,000 women 
and have built up that many more— 
scientifically, naturally, without drugs, inthe pri- 
vacy of their own rooms. 


You Can Be 
So Well! 


—if you only knew how 
well! I build up your 
vitality—atthesametime 
I strengthen your heart 
action; teach you how to 
breathe, to stand, walk 
and relieve chronic ail- 
ments, 

One pupil writes: ‘I weigh 

83 pounds less, and I have 

gained wonderfully in 

strength.” 

Another says: ‘‘Last May 
I weighed 100 pounds, 

this May I weigh 126 and 

oh! I feel SO WELL.” 

Won't you sit down and 

write now for my interest- 

ing booklet? You are wel- 
come to it. It is FREE. 

Don’t wait, you may forget 

it. I have had a wonder- 

ful experience and I should 
like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


Dept. 36, 
Rand, McNally & Co. have just published Miss Cocroft’s 


new book, “ Beauty a Duty.”’ For sale at all 
booksellers. Beautifully bound. 


FOR BABY’S CRIB 


Use the hygienic waterproof Sry A 
sheeting that really protects. 
Look for the STORK trade a 


mark. Genuine Stork is pure 
> white, light, soft, 
pliable. It is not 


: 
heating, creates no per- ‘ 
spiration, chafing or ir- 
ritation. Easily cleaned—always fresh, 
dainty, sweet. 36 inches wide, light or 
heavy, $1.00 a yard; inches wide, 
heavy weight only, $1.50 a yard. GET 
THE GENUINE. If your dealer does 
ST not have Stork Sheeting write to us. 


~ ah RIK THE STORK CO., Dept. 1-W, Boston, Mass. 
Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. Makers of Stork Shoes, Stork Pants, etc. 


FREE Trial 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chests 


protect furs and woolens from 
moths, mice, dust and damp. 
Finest wedding or birthday 
gift. 15 days’ free trial. New 
Low Factory Prices. Write for big 
new catalog with reduced prices. Postpaid free, 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 86, Statesville, N. C. 
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UNDERWEAR 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


ATHENA Underwear. 


to the lines of your figure. 


i No stretching or wrinkling. 
| fits you exactly, a// over. 


ATHENA Underwear 
\ daintiness, ils com- 
| fort qualities and per- 
14 fect tailored fit; 

All ATHENA 

Garments are 
|; made full over 
bust and narrow 
across the back 
Low neck sleeveless 
i suit 
—straps cannot slip 
down—front cut 
ji! lower than back. 
| Patent fitted seat 
—pocket-like con- 
ti! struction on either 
side—the garment 
stays closed 


and sleeves 


Curved cut_arm 


the arm. 


Shoulder stays 


Comfort such as you have never 
experienced before will be in 
store for you when you buy 


‘| You will be able to move your 
|| arms and body freely, when you 
| put on ATHENA Underwear, 


because it is tailored to conform 


i The special features which give to 


Sloping shoulders 


take natural shape |. 
of body and arm. 


brings the garment 
snugly up under 


you have been accustomed to pay. 
ATHENA Underwear is sold and 
advertised by leading dealers 
Manufactured by 


MARKSHALE FILE! 


\ & COMPANY 
ayy CHICAGO 
ob 


keep garment from | 
stretching across | 
shoulders and hold |. 
sleeves in place. 
Non-strain gusset i 
—relieves strain at | 
thigh; insures com- | 
fortandlongerwear |. 


All weights, sizes and fabrics at the prices 


Agreatboon! Ardinary city 


water tastes 
Cold water in abundance! delicious from 


Even the children can 


help themselves. this cooler 


Costs no more to 
have cold water 


lined water cooler of the 


it’s as good a refrigerator as you can 


| Considered without this great water cooler, 
! possibly get for equal money. 


Food flavorscan = WRITE for money- 
saving catalog 

ret all the facts on this re- 

markable refrigerator that 

takes perfect care of both 

food and water and pays for 


not mix 
The constant automatic Get 
circulation of dry, cold air 
prevents that. Its eight 
honest-made walls resist the 
heat and save ice. Other 
Automatic features are the 


non -cloggable drain, ad- Dealers 
justable, rustless, roomy 


itself in ice saving. 


wire shelves and the holder in nearly every city handle 
for large bottles as illus- the Automatic. If youdon’t 
trated. One piece porce- know who your dealer is, 
lain and other write us, we will see you 


stylelinings. are supplied. 


202 St., Merrisse, ill. 


The same ice that preserves your food, 
cools an abundance of drinking water in 
the odor and impurity proof porcelain- 


Illinois Refrigerator Company 


Fine Rugs You" Old Carpets 


Send for Catalogue. 


Denworth Rug Mill 22227-2331 Best Columbia Ave. 


THE TRUTHFUL 
LIAR 
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leaps and bounds. I was told that she had 
nearly thirty thousand dollars in her safe, and, 
while that’s not a marvelous sum, it is a very 
comfortable asset. 

“Tt was after the days had grown long and 
warm and each snowbank was merely a white 
roof over dripping rivulets beneath, when to 
step off the hardened trail was to settle into 
mud and slush, and everyone watched for the 
first dark cracks that would betoken the break- 
ing up of the river and the rush of ice to the 
sea, that Truthful Tom came into the post one 
evening and made a singular request. 

““*Bob,’ he said, leaning confidentially over 
the counter, ‘I’m going to ask a mighty big 
favor of you. I want to talk to Belle this eve- 
ning, and I want you to hear what is said. 
“The Maze” is not a place where anyone can 
have privacy. It’s—it’s important to me. 
Would you mind if I brought her over here and 
called on you in your private rooms, after you 
close the post?’ 

“Tm not in the habit, as you know, of ask- 
ing many persons, particularly women, to pass 
through my private door; but there was some- 
thing about Tom that made me answer: ‘Cer- 
tainly; bring her over. I shall close the post 
at ten o’clock.’”’ 


T WAS not later than half past ten when 

they came. She did not waste time in open- 
ing conversation. She turned to Tom and said: 
‘Well, Tom, what was it you wanted to talk 
about?’ 

“He had seated himself in the chair where 
you are, and she had dropped down on the 
couch there opposite the window. Its light was 
full on her face, and—well, Belle Ronald was 
an exceptionally handsome woman. He looked 
at her thoughtfully for a moment and then 
said: ‘As you know, Mr. Way is the commis- 
sioner here. So I brought you over where we 
could talk to him about our marriage.’ 

“She started, looked at the floor, up at the 
window and back at me before she spoke. I 
think she would have preferred that I leave the 
room, but in obedience to Tom’s wish I did not. 
I saw the working of her mind: the struggle 
between affection and cold, calculating reason. 
The latter slowly conquered, hardening the 
light in her blue eyes; hardening the lines of 
her finely shaped lips, and giving firm resolution 
to her face. 

“*Tom,’ she said quietly, ‘I’m glad you 
brought this up. Ive seen it coming and 
dreaded it. I should have spoken to you my- 
self; but it was very hard to do.’ She paused a 
moment, distressed but still determined, and 
Truthful Tom leaned toward her with unshift- 
ing eyes. ‘Tom,’ she added in a still lower 
voice, ‘I can’t marry you.’ 

““Why?’ he asked with the same discon- 
certing stare but with an impassive face. She 
did not immediately answer. ‘You said you 
loved me, didn’t you, Belle?’ he persisted. 

““*Ves,’ she admitted. ‘More than any man 
I have ever met.’ 

““¢Well?’ he asked when she lowered her eyes 
to the floor and frowned like one in mental 
difficulty. 

“Suddenly she appeared to strengthen her 
resolve, and then spoke rapidly all the speeches 
that she must have rehearsed mentally for this 
time of trial: ‘I can’t afford it! I can’t afford 
sentiment! When it seemed that you would 
have money enough for us to leave the North 
behind and go somewhere and make a home 
such as I want, of my own, I was very happy; 
but, now that you have nothing, I don’t think 
it fair of you to ask me to keep my promise.’ 

“The man’s reply amazed me, and I confess 
I did not esteem him for it. ‘Belle,’ he said, 
‘you have made money. Can’t we make that 
do until I can—make a turn, or try somewhere 
else, or get a foothold? If you really love me 
as 


“¢Tom,’ she said re gretfully , ‘I do love you, 
but not enough for that.’ 

. E DID not answer, but sagged back in his 
chair, and something made her show a 
little mercy, as if seeking to soften the blow. 
She got up with more of impulse than I had 
ever seen her expose, walked across the room to 
him, stood beside his chair, rested her finely 
shaped hand on his shoulder and bent down 
over him. I had no wish to intrude on the pri- 

vacy of his suffering. I got up, went to the 
open window, leaned my elbows on the sill and 
looked out over the river at the native village 
on its other side and the lazily curling smoke of 
the cabins; but I could not shut out the sound 
of her voice. 

““TListen, Tom, please! Don’t think that I’m 
heartless, because I’m not! But I’ve known 
what it was to need money. I’ve got to have it 
to be happy. Not having it robbed me of my 
girlhood, and doing things I wanted to do, and 
wearing things I wanted to wear. It’s a miser- 
able world without it; I don’t want to live 
without it, and plenty of it too! I couldn’t love 
any man enough to marry him unless he had it. 
I should be unhappy. You are too fine a fellow, 
Tom, to ask that much of me, or to want me 
for a wife when you know that I hate the hard- 
ship of being just a little better than poor and 
a lot worse than rich. I haven’t anywhere near 
cnough for both of us. We couldn't more than 
make a start on what I have.’ 

“T did not look round, but the silence itself 
was eloquent. He had no answer to make for 
some time, and then he spoke scarcely above a 
whisper: ‘But, Belle, if you loved me—really 
cared for me—what difference would all this 
make? When a man and a woman really love 
each other it seems to me that they ought to be 
glad to sacrifice and to give up things they’ve 
wanted, because the big thing would be theirs— 
that thing of having each other!” 
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“Simon Pure’ Leaf Lard 
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QUALITY 


SIMON PURE a= 


« SIMON PURE 


the ‘Simon Pure’ 4 / 
Standard, Madam” 


It is sound common- 
sense to compare all 
shortenings with pure leaf 
lard. Real leaf lard, the 
old-time, open-kettle ren- 
dered shortening, has never 
been improved upon as a stand- 
ard. It never will be. The wholesome odor of the 
product itself and the goodness of the food you cook 
with it, proves the superiority. Don’t buy from the 
tub; be sure of what you are getting. Ask for 


You can buy it in five different sizes of pails — the exact 
quantity for the needs of your own family. Don’t buy 
by the pound; insist upon ‘Simon Pure’? zm pails. It is 
much more economical. Write us for Fannie Merritt 
Farmer’s ‘‘ Pastry Wrinkles’’— Free. 


Only the very top grade of each of the Armour products 
is good enough to win the Oval Label—the Regal Mark 
of Foods which we reserve to identify Armour’s Best. 


/ 


—frmours Star Ham, in the Stockinet 
Covering, is the select from our hundreds 
of thousands produced yearly. Smoked in 
the cleanly, juice-retaining Stockinet, every 
slice evenly sweet and tender, has 
intensified flavor. Being juicier, it 
boils, bakes and fries better and 

reaches your table sweeter, more 

appetizing. 


—frmours Grape Juice is the ideal 
health beverage —for adults and children. Pure, 
unsweetened, unfermented and undiluted. You 
can dilute Armour’s to your own taste. Order 
in the Family Case of six pint bottles. 


Trmours Package Foods, 
aa 2 A cooked by the Armour process, retain their 
' i natural flavors. Over 100 delicious food prod- 


FOR. 


ucts—all U. S. Inspected. Packages in exact 
sizes you require. Pork and Beans, Luncheon 
Beef, Sandwich Dainties, Salmon, Sardines, 


ed Tuna, Ketchup, Mince Meat, etc. Try 
Armour’s Sliced Bacon. 

Armour Oval Label Products, including Star Bacon, Cloverbloom Butler, Devonshire 

Farm Sausage and Glendale and Silver Churn Oleomargarine, are distributed through 


385 Branches, each managed by a Food Expert, and are sold by leading merchants 
in every part of the civilized world. 


ARMOUR 4x» COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
Visitors always welcome at all Armour packing plants 
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Attractive hair- 


Your chances for it ? 


S makers of Packer’s Tar Soap for 
over forty years, we have acquired a 
wealth of authoritative facts about 


hair health—what hinders it—what invites it. 


Out of these facts, and others well known to 
the medical profession—a New York physician 


has prepared a 36 page Manual, “The Hair and 


Scalp — 


Modern Care and Treatment.” 


This book 


of practical information we send free on request. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Suite 87G 


81 Fulton St., New York 


Get Wholesale 
Price on This All Metal 
Kalamazoo Kitchen Kabinet 


Everything for cooking and baking at 
your fingers’ ends. Save steps—shorten the 
day’s work. Unlike other Kabinets; all metal— 
white enameled—cannot warp—easy to keep 
clean—lasts a lifetime. 


30 Days’ Trial — Cash or Easy Payments 


Ideal at housecleaning time—aworkand timesaver. 
Rich 8-piece crystal set, white glass rolling pin, 
patented bread board with each Kabinet. We 
pay freight and ship within 24 hours.- 360 days’ 

approval test—$100,000 Bank Bond eu aranty. 
Write today. Ask for Catalog No. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Also gas ranges, furnaces and 
stoves and ranges. Four 
catalogs—state which 
you want. 


Enclose your porch with Vudor 
Shades. Live on it in cool 
comfort when the sun _ is 
hot; sleep there at 
a night in outdoor 
seclusion. 


Vidor 


Reenforced 


Peck \ 


keep out the sun’s rays, but permit free 

circulation of air. Not expensive, yet 

they are the kind that are bought by 
¥ 4 people who want the best. 


Except in a few cities, we sell only one single 
store. Write us for booklet and name of that 
store, and get genuine, “last for years’’ Vudor 
Porch Shade. 


This name plate on every genuine Vudor Shade 


MARK 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 


220 MILL ST., JANESVILLE, wis, 


7 Use your porch 24 hours a day 


VIRGINIA STATIONERY CO., 915-C Main St., 


Write for book 
of latest styles, 
prices on En- 
gravedInvitations,Announcements,Cards, 


etc. With each order we will make free Hand- 
some Card Receiver from copper plate they are engraved from. 


Richmond, Va. 


| THESCIENCEOFANEWLIFE. 
MARRI D By John Cowan, M.D. 400 pages. 

* Illustrated. Special Edition. This 
is the most valuable book on the marriage relation ever 
| 
| 


issued. Circular giving full information sent free. 
| J. 8. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
175 Rose St., New York 


THE TRUTHFUL 
LIAR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 89) 


“T heard the rustle of her garments and a 
sigh, and looked round. She was moving away 
from him and shaking her head. She answered 
over her shoulder as she walked toward the 
door: ‘Tom, it’s useless to talk about it any 
more. I’ve said all I can say and still be fair to 
myself or to you. I’m sorry—very sorry! But 
I’m thirty years old and I’m not going to make 
a fool of myself and be still sorrier after it’s 
too late!’ 

“He jumped to his feet and went after her. 
‘Belle! Belle!’ he exclaimed. ‘Are you cer- 
tain? Won’t you think it over?’ 

“She shook her head again. ‘No, Tom! it’s 
no good. We’re through! Finished! It’s a fool’s 
trick to try to make black look white. We’re 
going to be friends, and both of us may be 
sorry that it couldn’t be otherwise; but we’re 
through!’ 

“She opened the door, and he stood rigidly 
to one side as she passed out. 

“‘T felt sorry for him—and ashamed, too, that 
I had heard so much. I told him so, haltingly, 
as one does when embarrassed and words come 
with difficulty. 

“‘He interrupted me: ‘No, Bob, I don’t want 
you to feel that way about it. You've been 
very decent. You’ve heard. I wished you to 
hear, because—because I didn’t care to have 
you think, later, that I played the dog! She 
gave me my release or, rather, took her own, 
because the Discovery Claim didn’t send down 
a lot of gold! Bob, you’re a fair man. SoI’m 
asking you whether or not a man would want a 
woman for his wife—wife, understand—to be 
his partner as long as he lives—better or worse, 
and all that—who loved herself too well to love 
him when he was broke?’ 

“He had caught me by the shoulders and 
bent his head forward and stared into my eyes. 
I took time to think; not that I could make 
any answer except one, but because I wished to 
say the comforting yet true speech to a man 
in his position. And before I could formulate 
speech he had dropped his hands, swung 
abruptly round and pulled open the door. 

“<“Tom,’ I said, ‘you are right. You are ——’ 

“The door closed upon my words. I has- 
tened to openit and looked out. He was walk- 
ing along the trail with his hands swinging by 
his sides and his head uplifted to the pale 
twilight.” 


UST three days later, in this room, in my 
capacity of commissioner, I married Truth- 
ful Tom and Mary Gibbons. Her homely face 
was beautiful that night, beautiful with the 
rare beauty of a woman who loves and gives all 
she has to give in the loving; who holds nothing 
back and asks nothing but to fare forth on the 
big trail of life to fight and work and sacrifice 
with the man she has accepted. I had not 
appreciated her before. 

“The big man stared at her for a long 
time, holding her in his arms, seeing a vision 
and enraptured thereby. Some overpowering 
prescience, some acknowledgment of her worth, 
some reading of her soul made him a courtier, 
for he caught her hands to his lips before he 
kissed her as a bride. Plain little Mary with 
the homely face and the heart of gold! Her 
unbounded generosity and self-sacrifice shone 
from her face and lent melody to her words. 
She said she was certain to make enough from 
her toilsome, unpleasant work to support him, 
this big man of her life, while he began life 
anew. He thanked her with vague, reverential, 
stammering words, and said he could not spare 
her; that they would take the midnight trail 
for the distant gulch; that he must have her 
with him; that perhaps I would credit him 
with the supplies of which they stood in need. 

“Tsaw them go. I accompanied them to the 
turn, away out there on the crest of the hill 
where the silver birches open down toward the 
little stream. They waved their hands back to 

The lunch counter was without an owner 
and, walking slowly homeward, I decided to 
tear it out. There could be no other woman to 
trudge cheerily behind its length, to hasten 
with this and that so that she might go forth 
to assist some one stricken with pain.” 


LOOKED in at the open door of ‘The 
Maze.’ Belle Ronald was sitting at the end 
of the bar, calmly directing, greeting ey als 
with a smile or frowning at some man who had 
overstepped the bounds. The noise of her band 
came stridently through the great room, half 
drowned by the shuffling of feet. A shrill, 
treble voice started a song of gold in which 
heavier voices joined. A loud laugh came 
from one of the betinseled boxes where an 
unknown profligate recklessly scattered gold. 
The whole place reeked with it and, flowing 
forth through the open doors, polluted the free 
outer air with that cynical song—the song of 
gold. Dollars were the measure of men and 
their achievements. Nothing else counted. 
“It was less than a week later when this 
camp had its greatest surprise. It was when 
men came wearily into the post, with worn 
mukluks on their feet, carrying Truthful Tom’s 
store of gold. Nearly fifty pounds to the man 
they averaged, in nuggets of virgin gold. Belle 
Ronald saw this line pass her door. I cannot 
witness that she smiled; for what she was, she 
was. I cannot say that Willis cared what she 
thought. That he would have fulfilled their 
troth I am confident, for he is a man who never 
breaks his given word; but some kindly Fate 
that guides us all, if we heed the signs, averted 
the sacrifice that he would have made, though 
it cost him the message of his awakened heart. 
But this I know; when he led us all to believe 
that his ground was barren, Truthful Tom, the 
irreproachable, had lied! He was rich! All 
that concerns you or me is whether, in that 
fortunately born doubt of his, he was justified. 
I think he was.” 


Photographed 
upon a full-figure living 
model, the illustrated garment 
shows the perfect beauty and 
fit of Thomson’s 


“Glove-Fitting” 


(TRADE MARK, REG.) 


corsets, when chosen to suit the 
figure. Your own figure has 
been provided for in one of the 
many new models, and when 
properly fitted you, too, may 
have the poise, perfect style- 
lines and evident comfort illus- 
trated. 

You will need perfect freedom 
in your summer corsets because 
all dress designs now tend to 
fullness and a soft Mowing char- 
acter which demands jaunty 
freedom. 

At all dealers’—$1 to $5 
GEO. C. BATCHELLER& CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


RYLOPSIS 
KLC POWDER 


Women who have good 
plexions these days, bathe their faces 
regularly with 


TRADE MARK 


Knitted Wash Cloths 

You enjoy using the patented TURKNIT 
cloths—‘‘ Rough on one side for healthy fric- 
tion,’’ ‘Smooth on the other for tender skins.”’ 
Made from finest of soft, strong yarn—wonder- 
fully absorbent, dry quickly. Sold by Depart- 
ment and Dry Goods Stores. Send 10c for 
2 cloths. 

Putnam Knitting Co., Dept. N, Cohoes, N. Y. 
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Pajamas fi] Night Shirts ERosenfeld &Co. Baltimore and NewYork 


2. 


Pictorial «Journeys 
through 


BEECH-NUT 
PLANT 


CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 


Number Three—Rack of 
Beech-Nut Bacon 
just out of smoke 


BEECH-NUT PRODUCTS 
Famous Beech-Nut Bacon e 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter * 
Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup sé 

Beech-Nut Oscar’s Sauce og 
Beech-Nut Mustard PIN 

Beech-Nut Grape Jelly ay 

Beech-Nut Crab-apple Jelly i. 

Beech-Nut Red Currant Jelly 


Beech-Nut Strawberry Jam 
Beech-Nut Red Raspberry Jam 
Beech-Nut Blackberry Jam 
Beech-Nut Damson Plum Jam 
Beech-Nut Peach Jam 
Beech-Nut Orange Marmalade 
Beech-Nut Chewing Gum 
Beech-Nut Mints 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


“BAKE your 
BEECH-NUT | 
BACON” 


etd Dr.Harvey W. Wiley 


the noted Pure Food Expert, said : ii 
in an address, November 19, 1915 if 


Note—We have always wanted the housewife to see under what con- 
ditions Beech-Nut foods are made. With the aid of a new process of ce 
color photography, we are showing readers of The Ladies’ Home Journal I saw today, a the Beech-Nut 
ictures of the Beech-Nut plant in colors —just as the eye sees them. Plant, the realization of my life’s 
he original color iuchagrin are neither retouched nor tinted by hand. dreams of pure, wholesome food.” 
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Specify it by name— 


Send for the Black Cat 
Catalog showing 214 


Standard Styles in Silks, 
Cottons, Silk Lisles, 
Wools and Merinos in all 
-\ Weights and Colors from 
: 25c up. A post card 
brings it. Sold by 
A 10,000 reliable 

dealers. 


For Children 


No. 55—A _fine 
gauge silk lisle 
ribbed hose. Extra 
heavy 4-ply silk lisle 
heelsand toes. Lus- & 
trous and well-fin- 
ished. For 


girls’ or f 5 
boys’ Sunday. wear 2 c 


“Yes, The Toe 


and Heel Reinforcement! 


Those extra threads at toe and high spliced triple heels make Black Cat 
Silks unsurpassed for durability. And, in addition, the cotton soles are double 
and the transfer line at the silk lisle garter hem is reinforced and non-tearing. 
Only purest unloaded Japan silk, rich, lustrous and beautiful is ever used. 


Reinforced Silk Hosiery 


The evenly woven cobweb sheerness is protected 
against flaws by seventeen painstaking inspec- 
Styles for Alll the Family tions. Black Cat Silks are never cloudy, muddy 
Fast-color, non-crocking dyes in a wide 
range of ances, add to the life of the silk and pro- 


—Free! Shows our 61 or uneven. 
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1”? 


tect wearers’ feet. Black Cat is the 
brand made For All The Family. 


CHICAGO-KENOSHA 
HOSIERY COMPANY 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Made in U.S. A. for over 30 Years! A 


Women’s All-Silk Hose 


A 


No. 895—Fashioned pure 
thread silk with extra heavy 
silk lisle flare garter top to 
the knee. Also No. 815, a 
stocking for women who 
want all silk to the hem. 
$1 
toe « « 


No. 470—A fine gauge 
pure-thread women’s’ boot 
silk. Silk lisle top. Wear-proof 
heel and toe. Seamless. Com- 


bines silk beauty at 
ankle with —— 50c 


at wearing points . 


“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


takes all the odor 


out of perspiration 


A touch of this snow-white cream 
preserves the soap-and-water fresh- 


ness of the bath. Try it and see. 


25c at 9 out of 10 drug- and department-stores 
“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia | 


to drive ordinary 
nails or tacks into 
yournewly-paper- 

ed walls. Have you ever tried 


MOORE PUSH-PINS 


andother Moore Push devicesforhanging 
yourpictures? They will save your walls. 
The transparent glass Push-Pins 
are neatanddainty. They’rejustthe 
thing for pretty silk-corded calen- 
dars, pennants,etc. You simply § 
push them in with 10 per 
your fingers. 2 sizes. IC packet 
For your heavy pictures, hallracks, 9s 
etc.,weighingupto100lbs.useMoore Bg 
Push-less Hangers —the Hanger 
with the Twist. 4 sizes. 10c. per 
At stationery, hardware, Woolworth and other 
stores or send 10c for samples and illustrated 
booklet: How to Place Your Pictures. 


No.25 MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 102 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BES 


I saved American women many thousands of 
dollars, and gave them better refrigerators for their 
money. A postal today will save you ten or fifteen 
dollars. —Hvucu L. Situ, President. 

Direct from fac- 


The Great 
ory to you. 


Freight prepaid. 
Tos 30 days’ free 
trial in your own 
home. 


Refr igerator 


Beautiful, sanitary. Saves its price in cost of ice. 
Round metal body; enameled 
snowy-white inside and out. Easy 
to clean—no dirt-catching corners. 
Revolving shelves. Cork-cushioned 
doors and covers—noiseless and 
air-tight. New attachment for 
ice-cold drinking water. Nickel 
trimmings. Move-easy castors. 

All latest improvements. Lasts a 
life-time. Awarded Gold Medal 
at Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
Adopted by U. S. Government. 


Postal brings handsome free 
catalog and factory prices. 


White Frost Refrigerator Company 
546 N. Mechanic St. Jackson, Mich. 


85,000 Women 
Wrote Me 
LastYear 


NGRAVED 


‘The name “Everett Waddey Co.” has been 
ciated flor a generation with the highest —_ 
Wedding al reasona 


VERETT 


EDDING 


100 Engraved Invitations $7.25; 
each additional 100, $2.25 deliv- 
exed anywhere in the United States, 


ADDEY 


O RICHMOND 
eVIRGINIA, 


PULPIT “PEP” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


The note of urgency is wanting in a great 
many of these sermons. Only in the best of 
them does the preacher seem anxious that peo- 
ple should know something or believe some- 
thing, do something or cease from doing 
something. It is said that John Knox used to 
pound the pulpit in the frenzy of his earnest- 
ness until the congregation feared it would fly 
into bits. I often wondered, as I read these ser- 
mons, whether their delivery could ever have 
occasioned so much asa raising of the voice, or 
a gesture. 

I do not say that, as a whole, they are bad. 
Most of them show signs of culture and sin- 
cerity. Few of our ministers are without talent 
or training for their work, but a very large pro- 
portion of them are not doing their best in this 
most important of their duties. We fail when 
we do not plan and prepare adequately, when 
we scurry up some sort of topic during the last 
hours of the week, hang a text on it and trust 
to luck. 

There is a tradition in one of the theological 
seminaries that a student was assigned to 
preach to the inmates of the Old Ladies’ Home. 
He had a busy week, faced Sunday morning 
without any preparation, and was forced to 
utilize the only sermon he had ready. It was 
on the text “Quit you like men.” 

‘“Aim at the whites of their eyes” is the tra- 
ditional command of the captain to his men. 
Many sermons are not aimed at anything. 
They are like blunt arrows shot at random. 
They have neither point nor direction. When a 
church service is over the people ought to feel 
not only that they have heard a good sermon 
but that they know just what the preacher 
wants them to do about it. One hesitates to 
lay down rules, but ought not every sermon to 
contain some clear and definite suggestion for 
the conduct of life? There ought to be some- 
thing to do after all the talking is done, else 
why preach? 


OT long ago I recommended a minister to 

the consideration of a church, and re- 
ceived in reply a long list of questions concern- 
ing him. Among other things, including the 
personal appearance of his wife and her prob- 
able age, they wanted to know if I considered 
him.a “‘good mixer.” 

This ‘‘ good-mixer” ideal of the ministry has 
done its ignoble part in cheapening the pulpit. 
It does not contemplate the minister as a 
preacher, pastor and spiritual guide, but as a 
boomer of the church. He is an official hand- 
shaker and back-slapper. He is a little sun- 
beam, brightening up the corner where he is. 
He is a ringer of doorbells, a runner on philan- 
thropic errands, a convener of committees, an 
advertising manager, a driller of Boy Scouts, a 
drinker of tea, and, too often, a desperately 
unproductive preacher. 

He does get certain people into the church 
for a time, but he does them little good after 
he gets them there. He sacrifices the time nec- 
essary to the cultivation of his mind and the 
enrichment of his soul in the interests of a lot of 
irrelevant and unprofitable enterprises. 

When a man can do a multitude of little 
things with smiling gusto and an appearance 
of success he is accredited as a ‘“‘live wire.” 
When he can go among profane men without 
making them ashamed of their profanity he is 
a ‘good mixer.”’ He labors from early morning 
to late night until his enthusiasm for trifles ex- 
pends itself, and then he moves on to another 
church. At fifty he is getting past the “‘live- 
wire” time of life; the churches that prefer his 
type will have nothing more to do with him, 
and so he begins the sad and weary way to 
ministerial oblivion. He has worked hard; he 
has spent himself honestly; but he has never 
taken the time to learn his proper business. 

I do not underrate the value of an attractive 
personality. The minister should not stand 
aloof from his people and be visible or audible 
only on Sabbath days. But when a church 
seeks a ‘good mixer” for its minister it is un- 
consciously degrading the person and purpose 
of the pastor. 


OO often the church service is a hodge- 

podge of chance elements, without harmony 
and without a message. The preacher enters 
his pulpit not knowing what hymns or an- 
thems are to be sung, because he has left these 
things to his organist. He has not an idea what 
his prayers are to be, because he has not given 
them thought. He probably has some Scrip- 
ture passage in mind, but he has not selected it 
with care or made any attempt to learn to read 
it well. 

And his sermon is about half-done. It is 
not that he has been idle during the week; he 
may have been excessively busy. But he has 
failed to do the one thing he should have done, 
even though he left some others undone. 

I am well aware of the power of some tongue- 
tied ministries. Men who have halted in their 
speech have been swift to the place of trouble or 
need, and have left behind them memories of 
Christlike devotion and friendship. A man 
of this type becomes a priest to his people, 
though he lack the gift of the prophet. But no 
minister can attain to this intimacy of relation 
with more than a small proportion of his people, 
save in those rare cases in which minister and 
people stay in the same community through a 
generation. 

For the great majority the sermon is the 
chief and almost the sole spiritual inspiration 
of the week. If it fails, the people are not 
touched. In any case the minister must do his 
work either as a priest or as a prophet. If he be 
neither priest nor prophet, he is nothing. 

More than anything else the church needs 
better preaching, more Biblical preaching, 
more definite preaching, more effort to state 
the fundamental faith with the original author- 
ity and freshness of application that are at 
once the fruit of painstaking labor and the evi- 
dence of spiritual growth. 
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Style 705 nf 


A Sensible Home Piano 


This simple, refined upright appeals 
to all who appreciate delightful tone, 
structural integrity and attractive lines 
and finish. Not by mere chance has 
it become our most popular model, 
one of the great pianos of to-day. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


are built in a large variety of grands, players 
and uprights, all of highest quality. Before 
purchasing be sure to examine these famous 


instruments. A new catalogue showing our 
complete line, including Style 705, with much 
valuable information mailed on request. 


How to Buy 


If no dealer near you sells the Ivers & Pond, you 
can pod = m as safely and advantageously 
as if you 
prepay freight and ship on trial, in your sage in any 
State in the Union. Liberal allowance for old pianos 
in exchange. Attractive easy payment plans. For 
= and valuable information to buyers, mail 


ived nearby. We make expert selection, 


coupon now. 


Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO co. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 


Get these ideas on 
beautifying home 
Ideas for the tasteful decora- 
tion of every room in the 
house—illustrated in the ac- 
tual colors—with description 
not only of the finishes used, 
but of rugs, draperies, curtains— 
together with other color plates of beautiful ex- 
teriors, are shown in our free portfolio. 
Write for a free copy of 
“The House Outside and Inside” 

With it we'll send a booklet telling how to finish walls, 
ceilings, woodwork, floors. Walls of Mellotone as 
shown in the picture—in white or colors ‘‘soft as the 
rainbow tints,’’ do not rub off or fade—not easily 
marred—and wash fresh as new. The book tells the 
whole story. 

In writing, ask the name of nearest Lowe Brothers dealer in 
paints, varnishes, stains, enamels, that insure best results. 


Ihe Lowe Brothers Com, 


483 E. Third Street, Dassen, Ohio 
Boston NewYork Jersey City hicago Kansas City 
Minneapolis Lowe Brothers, tid Toronto, Canada 


New Styles 
Demand the New AcmeForm 


Saves hours of fitting; makes dress- 
making a pleasure and satisfaction. 


Wins Gold Medal at San Francisco 


“Three Wheels” at top adjust 
accurately and independently Neck, 
Shoulders, Bust, Waist, Hips, and 
Skirt to fit any figure. 

“Foot Pedal” raises to any height 
and collapses to half size. As neces- 
sary for fitting asa sewing machine 
is for sewing. Write today for new- 
est catalogue and various prices. 
EllanamAdjustableDressFormCo., 
Suite 625, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 
Suite 725, 2915 S, LaSalle 

St., Chicago 


$21,450.00 In Prizes 


is to be distributed this spring and summer 
in 6860 separate cash awards to boys and 
young men who deliver The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The Saturday Evening Post and 
The Country Gentleman to _ single-copy 
purchasers. Upon request we will tell any 
boy how he can get some of this money. 
Sales Division, Box 310 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Greatest Discovery 
Since Soap 


Ends Kitchen Drudgery! 


HIS Magic Pot Cloth, the 

Mystic Mit, is made of 
crinkled copper woven into 
tough fabric. It cleans every 
kind of kitchen utensil,—in- 
stantly removing grease, burned 
food, and dirt of all sorts with- 
out the use of strong soaps. 


Shines your pans, saves your hands 


MYSTI 
MIT 


Costs Only Ten Cents 


And lasts so long you forget when 
you bought it 


The Mystic Mit is so wonder- 
ful it has already been counter- 
feited but it can’t be duplicated. 
You must get the genuine 
Mystic Mit with the big green 
and purple label. 


SPECIAL 
If your grocer or hardware dealer 
has not the Mystic Mit, send us 
his name and address with 10c., 
and we will mail you one postpaid. 
THE MYSTIC MIT CO. 
127 Duane Street, New York 
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DOMINIE DEAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


They found old Hinch much as Benedict had 
left him, bent down in his chair with his eyes 
set in a hard glare. The wife let David and the 
doctor in. No doubt she felt the loss as deeply 
as old Hinch himself felt it, but fate had al- 
ready taken the vigor out of her soul before this 
blow fell. Her nervous hands clasped and un- 
clasped, and she looked at Benedict with the 
pitiful pleading of a dumb animal, and, when 


Housecleaning? Get these 
latest style curtain rods 


a.» Kirsch Flat Rods set off your curtains to the very 
#4 ;* best advantage. Guaranteed not to sag or tarnish. 
og? Fit any window; give any draping effect desired; 
@'* the curves permit graceful draping to casing; 
* %» easier to put up or take down than old style rods. 


FLAT 
RODS 


* Nosag (Patented) No tarnish 
«/ are sold always in sealed packages. Choice of 

satin brass, Vernis Martin, oxidized copper, white 
+! and colors. See these latest style rods at your 
dealer’s—and ask also for 


KirschKraft Novelty Curtains 


Guaranteed to hang straight. Hems turned by the 
thread—mitering perfect. Painstakingly made of 
2" beautiful materials, and moderate in price. Sold 


ee Free Illustrated book of 

‘ attractive windows 
Illustrates many attractive windows— 
some simply, some elaborately draped 
i —describes rod used, color scheme 
carried out, etc. Write for it today, 
giving your dealer’s name. 


No.82A—Asimpleand most satisfactory method, 
as illustrated, of hanging curtains, overdrape 
and valance on one adjustable fixture. 


Kirsch Mfg. Company 
13 Prospect Ave., STURGIS, MICH., U. S. A. 


Effanbee Character Dolls 


Stop in at the nearest Toy Shop and see Baby 
Grumpy in person. Inspect the extensive variety 
of Effanbee Guaranteed Dolls—dolls with the 
sweetest faces and in the cutest poses imaginable. 
A joy to every child. 

Sanitary—fast colors—faces will not crack or peel and 
will stand the roughest usage. All materials the best. 
The guarantee tag distinguishes the genuine Effanbee. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 


Send for our interesting Doll His- 
tory and illustrated Catalog—FREE 


FLEISCHAKER & BAUM 


45 East 17thSt. Dept.A NewYork 
Manufacturers of Effanbee Guaranteed Dolls. 


the two men went up to Hinch, she seated her- 
self at the far side of the room, still clasping 
and unclasping her hands. 

David fell on his knees beside the old man’s 
chair, and, with his hand on old Hinch’s arm 
and his forehead on the chair arm, prayed. 
He prayed aloud, and as he prayed he tight- 
ened his grasp on the old man’s arm. It was 
more than a prayer; it was a stream of comfort 
flowing straight from his heart. He prayed 
long. The wife ceased her nervous clasping and 
unclasping of her hands and knelt beside her 
chair. Benedict stole to the far corner of the 
room and dropped noiselessly into a seat. An 
hour passed and still David prayed. 

The room was poverty-stricken in the ex- 
treme. There was no carpet on the floor and no 
drapery at the windows. The table was of 
pine, and a squat lamp of glass stood on it, 
the lamp chimney broken and patched with 
scorched paper. The afternoon waned, but 
David prayed on. He was fighting for the 
man’s soul and his life. Dusk fell, and with a 
sudden great sob old Hinch buried his face 
between his knees. 


‘baa wife silently lighted the lamp and went 
to the kitchen, and, as if the light had been 
a signal, the door opened and Rose Hinch came 
in. She stood a moment in the doorway, her 
sunbonnet pushed back, taking in the scene, 
and then she came and stood beside her father 
and put her hand on his head. Then David 
looked up and saw her. 

She had been all day in the field, doing the 
work her father left undone, and her shoes were 
covered with loam and her hands burned to a 
fiery red. Her garments were rough and old, 
but her face, protected by the sunbonnet, was 
untouched by tan. It was a face like that of a 
Madonna, sweet andcalm. Her hair, parted in 
the middle, had been drawn back smoothly, but 
now it fell rather loosely over her forehead. It 
was brown, as were hereyes. She let her hand 
rest a moment on her father’s head, and then 
she passed on to the kitchen. 

Benedict left immediately after the supper, 
but David remained for the night. Old Hinch 
drank a bowl of broth and permitted himself 
to be led to bed. He was very weak, but he 
cursed no more; his mood was one of saner 
sorrow. The wife sat with him, and David, 
seeing that Rose—after a day of man’s work 
in the field—must care for the scanty stock, 
insisted on aiding her. When Benedict arrived 
the next morning old Hinch was much better 
physically and quite himself mentally, and 
David drove back to town with the doctor. 

Three times in the next two weeks he drove 
out to Griggs Township with Benedict. Things 
had returned to their miserable normal there 
when he made his last visit, but Samuel Wiggett 
was there. No doubt the farm was to go up at 
tax sale, and he had come out to see whether it 
was worth bidding in. It would have pleased 
him to be able to put old Hinch off the place. 

Wiggett, like many other sober and respect- 
able men, had little respect for men like Bene- 
dict, and he was never any too well pleased to 
see David in the doctor’s company. To see 
David and Benedict together at the home of 
the copperhead was bad indeed; and to see 
the evident friendship existing between David 
and the copperhead and his wife and daughter 
was worse. He climbed into his buggy after a 
gruff greeting and drove away. 


SSIP, once started in a small town, does 

not travel—it grows. It was not a week 
after his last visit to the Hinches that Sam 
Wiggett’s man-of-all-work stopped at themanse 
and left a tiny parcel and an epistle for David. 
The parcel held the cheap little ring that David 
had given Mary Wiggett as a token of their en- 
gagement, and the letter was what might be 
expected to accompany the returned ring. It 
broke the engagement. 

David was most genuinely distressed. He 
hastened to see Mary, but she would not see 
him. He wrote her and she replied. It was a 
calmly sensible letter, and in it she begged him 
not to be persistent; her mind was made up 
and she would never marry him; he could see 
that if he forced his attentions or even insisted 
in making a quarrel of what was not one, it 
would be harder for both of them, since she was 
a member of his church and, if he was annoy- 
ing, it would drive her away. David desisted. 

Probably David never knew how great the 
gossip grew after his broken engagement 
became known. It is certain that his church 
decided to ask him to resign. It was said that 
he was in close friendship with the Griggs 
Township copperhead and that he often went 
to visit the copperhead’s daughter. It was 
said that he was a hypocrite and a copperhead 
himself. 

The town chatter reached great proportions, 
but the church itself felt that, whether the 
reports were true or false, David’s influence was 
vastly weakened by them and that it would 
be better if he went elsewhere. 

As if fate meant to make everything as bad 
as possible for David, Benedict came to carry 
him out to Griggs Township to minister to Mrs. 
Hinch, who had broken down and was near her 
end. It was not strange that she should ask for 
David, but the town found in the two or three 
visits he made the dying woman additional 
cause for umbrage. 

Through all this David went his way, head 
high and with an even mind. He felt the 
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I was oppressed by vague forebodings that day as 
we motored home. More and more some strange 
inner urge told me we must hurry. 

As we rounded the last corer, | caught my 
breath sharply. 

The window-panes of our kitchen were dyed 
scarlet. Smoke issued from the seams. 


I screamed. The children and their nurse were 
somewhere in the burning house. 


Dick hurled home his brakes, grabbed the 
Pyrene which we always carry, and dashed to 
the house. I was night at his heels. 

I saw him smash a kitchen window—then 
thick smoke enveloped him. 

A whole comer of the kitchen was aflame— 
but Dick kept pumping the Pyrene until the last 
sign of the fire was wiped out. It was miraculous. 

Dot and Merne were up in the nursery, play- 
ing house, wholly innocent of their peril. Ina 
moment | had them safe in my arms. 

Dick showed me how to use the Pyrene and 
we hung it in the kitchen. He bought another one 
for his car because it saves 15% on the insur- 
ance each year. 

A Pyrene costs only $7.50, complete with 
bracket. Sold by hardware and auto supply stores. 


Approved for homes by Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute. Inspected, approved, and labeled by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. 


White for the home fire protection booklet, "Fire Fotos" 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company, 70 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 


Makers of Complete Fire Protection Equipment 
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YOU CAN BEA NURSE 


Home training in general, medical, 
obstetrical, gynecological and surgical 
nursing. Instruction by physicians 
and graduate nurses. 20 years’ expe- 
rience. Affiliated with The Central 
Hospital of Philadelphia. Send for 
‘»,. free books to Miss Frazier, Superin- 

* tendent Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
™ 2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TWICE AS MUCH WEAR 
Why buy just a maternity dress? Why nota 
dress you can wear after maternity also? y 4 


Maternity Dresses fit the 
figure both before and after maternity with- 
out alteration, or your money back. These j 
dresses give you comfort and enable youto go fda} 
outdoors freely—do not differ in appearance 
from prevailing fashions. 

Style No. 144—New Bolero effect—very 
desirable for maternity wear. Good quality { 
taffeta, crépe-meteor, crépe-de-Chine; all §& 
colors. Lace collar and vest. Prompt de- 
liveries. Satisfaction or money refunded. 

Send for our Catalogue of Maternity ap- 
parel—dresses, skirts, corsets, infants’ wear and 
layettes—at bargain prices. 


Economy Manufacturing Co., 433 W. Broadway, New York 


‘ \ Contains 147 illustrated lessons with 
\ new designs by Virginia Snow. To 

4 introduce our new, best hard twist- 
ed, mercerized Crochet Cotton, we 
will mail free Collingbourne’s En- 
cyclopedia of Art Needlework to 
any lady sending only 10c fora 
sample ball and 4c for postage. 

’ 


CROCHET COTTON 

comes in White and Ecru—sizes,1, 3, 5,10, 15, 
20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 100; also in all leading colors—sizes, 5, 30 
and 50. Crochet Book contains many original ideas in Crocheting, 
Tattingand Embroidery. Also list of 26 free premiums. Send today. 


Cut Cost of Your Furniture 


Any Piece Assembled in Ten Minutes 


Shipped in sec- N 
tions, knock- 
down—saves fac- 
tory space— 
packing costs and 
freight charges. Di- 
rect from factory to 
you saves money. 


“Period Furniture’’— 

over 100 designs— $9.75 
everything for the *“J— 
home, office or club. 
Every piece from select- 
ed quarter sawed oak. 
Hundreds of dealers are as- 
sembling Brooks ‘‘ Master- 
Built’’ Furniture in their 
stores. You can do the Rocker No. 10 
same at a great saving. Height, 35 in. 


Width,31in. 21in. 
Home Exhibitors m 
Wanted 50x63 x 15 in. 

Exchange spare time for 
furniture or cash com- [7 
missions. A new busi- } 
ness for men or women. ; 
We ship from a single § § 
piece to carload lots. 
Free Catalog with full } 
particulars. 
Brooks Mfg. Co. Se 
105 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. I 


Largest Plant of Its Kind 
in the World 


Extension 
48t084 in. 


Desk and Bookcase 
Price $29.75 


COLLINGBOURNE MILLS, Dept. 1265, Elgin, Illinois 


AGN NE 


ALUMINUM 


Madam, Look for This ¥ 
Trade-Mark! 
OU will find it on every piece of 
genuine, seamless, one-piece cast 
(not stamped) aluminum cooking 
utensil manufactured and guaranteed 
by us. If you don’t find our name it 
is not Wagner Ware. Accept no sub- 
stitute but write us and we will see 
that you are supplied. 
Handsome illustrated 
book Free on request 


The 
WAGNER MFG. CO. 
Dept.6 Sidney, O. 
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change in his people toward him and he felt the 
changed attitude of the town in general; but 
he did not know that there was talk in some of 
the barrooms of riding him out of town on a 
rail, until the news reached him through little 
’Thusia Fragg. 

He was sitting in his study, working on his 
sermon for the next Sunday morning, when 
she came to the door of the manse. The old 
housekeeper admitted her, leaving her sitting 
in the shaded parlor while she went to inform 
David. He came immediately, raising one of 
the window shades that he might better see the 
face of his visitor, and, when he saw it was 
’Thusia, he held out his hand. It was the 
first time ’Thusia had been inside the manse. 

“Well, ’Thusia?’”’ he queried. 

She was greatly agitated. She even wept a 
little as she poured out her information. David, 
she told him, was in danger—in danger of dis- 
grace and perhaps of bodily harm or even 
worse. From her father she had heard of the 
threats; Mr. Fragg, with abundant time to 
glean news, had picked up the information 
among the loafers who hung out among the 
saloons on the street facing the river. It was 
at his suggestion ’Thusia had come. 

David listened quietly. ’Thusia had no sug- 
gestion to offer, and, when she had ended, 
David sat looking out of the window thinking. 


OR a time all the news from the Union 

armies had been news of reverses. The war 
had lasted long and bad news increased the 
irritation. Riots and lawlessness always occur 
in the face of adverse reports; news of a defeat 
embitters the noncombatants and brings their 
hatred to the surface. At such a time the in- 
nocent suspect suffers along with the known 
enemy 

And they think I am a copperhead!” said 
David at length. 

“Because you are friendly with Mr. Hinch,”’ 
’Thusia repeated. ‘‘They don’t know you as 
we do. It is because you are kind to the 
Hinches when no one else is. And they say,” 
she said, her voice falling and her fingers twist- 
ing the fringe of her jacket, ‘‘that you are in 
love with—with the daughter.” 

“Tt is all because they do not understand,” 
said David, rising. ‘I can tell them. I can 
explain so they will understand.” 

He had, as yet, no definite plan. A letter 
to the editor of the daily newspaper occurred 
to him; he might also make a plain statement 
in the pulpit before his next Sunday sermon, 
setting himself right with his congregation. In 
the meanwhile he must show himself on the 
street; by word of mouth he could explain 
what the townspeople did not know. He 
blamed himself for not having explained be- 
fore. He stood at the window, looking out, and 
saw Doctor Benedict drive up. The doctor 
came toward the house. 

David met him at the door. 

“Davy,” the doctor said, clasping his hand, 
“she is dead,”’ and David knew he meant Mrs. 
Hinch. 

“And Hinch?” 

“He’s taking it hard, Davy. Heisina mood 
of sullen hate again. He will need you; you 
are the only man that can soften him, Davy. 
It is hard; we left the girl alone with her dead 
mother. Some woman is needed there.” 

’Thusia had come to the parlor door. ‘ Will 
Ido? CanI go?” she asked. 

“Yes, and bless you for it!” the doctor ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Get in my buggy. You'll come, 
David?” 

“Of course! But Hinch—did he come to 
town?” 

‘He had to get the coffin, Davy.” 

David hurried into his coat. 

‘“‘We must find him at once and get him out 
of town,” he said. ‘‘They’re threatening to tar- 
and-feather him if he shows his face in town 
again. We can stop them if we are in time.” 


HEY found old Hinch’s wagon tied across 

the street from the post office. They knewit 
by the coarse pine coffin that lay in the wagon 
bed. A crowd—a dozen or more men—stood 
before the bulletin board watching the post- 
master post a new bulletin, and as David 
leaped from the buggy the men cheered, for the 
tide had turned and the news was news of a 
victory. As they cheered, old Hinch came out 
of the post office. He had in his right hand 
the hickory club he always carried and in the 
left a letter, doubled over and crushed in his 
gnarled fingers. He leaned his weight on the 
club, for all the strength seemed gone out of 
his bent body. Someone saw him and 
shouted ‘‘Here’s the copperhead!” and before 
David could reach his side the crowd had 
gathered around old Hinch. - 

The old man stood in the doorway, under the 
flag that hung limply from its pole. His fingers 
twitched as they grasped the letter in his hand. 
He glared through his long eyebrows like an 
angry animal. 

“Kill the copperhead!’’ someone shouted, 
and an arm shot out to grasp the old man. 

“Stop!” David cried. He struggled to fight 
his way to Hinch, but the old man, mad- 
dened out of all reason, raised his club above 
his head. It caught in the edge of the flag 
above his head and he uttered a curse—not at 
the flag, not at his tormentors, but at war and 
all war had done to him. The knotted end of 
the club caught the margin of the flag and tore 
the rotted fabric. 

Those in front had stepped back before the 
raised club, but one man stood his ground. 
He held a pistol in his hand, and, as the flag 
tore, he leveled the weapon at the old man’s 
head and calmly and in cold blood pulled the 
trigger. 

“That’s how we treat a copperhead!” he 
cried, and the old man, a bullet hole in his fore- 
head, fell forward at his feet. 
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527-Cluny, with square 
mesh center - 50 cents 


*‘She Has A Young 
Girl’s Figure’ 


Lyi you want that said about 
you—now—if you are 
mature and settled in form 
—or later in life, when you 
have passed the sign-post of 
youth? It will be—if you 


Better than corset covers, since they mould 
the form to correct proportions and are 
still dainty and pretty to wear under thin 
waists. Removable rustless boning makes 
them easy to launder, deep arm shields 
give them a long life. Prices 50c to $7.50. 
Highest Award Panama-Pacific Exposition 


You need our handsome new Fashion Catalogue— 
yours free for the asking—if you write us the name 
of your favorite dealer, a beautiful book illustrating 
every possible type of brassiére. 


Mave Ayrassiére Go. 


Dept. 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Find out 
the GLACIER before 


YouSpend YourRefrigerator Money 


Send forthe wonderful free Gtacier Book— 
a Nature-story of the frozen North and great- 
est presentation of refrigerator facts ever 
written. Learn why the Glacier Refrigerator 
keeps food cold, clean, sanitary. Why the 
solid one-piece white porcelain lining, and 
ten walls keep out heat and keep in cold. See 
how easily cleaned. 

Approved by Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute. 100 styles. We pay freight. 


GET THE BOOK 


The Glacier Book tells how to protect health by 
storing food in circulating fresh air. Get it BEFORE 
you spend that refrigerator money. The Glacier Book 
tells you why the Glacier is YOUR kind of a refrig- 
erator—full of hard-fisted truths. Write today. It 
will PAY you WELL 


Northern Refrigerator Co. 
766 Crofton Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


— WAVE CURL YOUR HAIR 


in a few minutes without heat — 
guaranteed not to injure the 
hair in any way—far supe- 
rior to kid or any 
other curlers. 
| 1, STYLES OF 


HAIRODRESS 
DONE; 


Every curler 
electrified. 

Fifty million in daily 
use. Guaranteed unbreakable. 
Ask your dealer or send us his 
name with money or stamps. 


2 Money willingly refunded. 


WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER COMPANY ] 
1 COLUMBIA AVE., PHILA. 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder to 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


and use in the Foot-Bath. Makes 
tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy. 
For 25 years Allen’s Foot-Ease has 
been the Standard Remedy for tired, 
aching, swollen, smarting, tender feet. 
Nothing rests the feet so quickly and 
thoroughly. It takes the friction from 
the Shoe, the sting out of Corns and 
Bunions and makes walking a delight. 
We have over 30,000 testimonials. Try 
it TO-DAY Sold everywhere, 25 cts. 
Don’t accept any substitute. 


FRE TRIAL PACKAGE 


sent by mail. Address, 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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Gre CORSET 
DISTINCTION 


LA RESISTA Models for Spring are 
designed from the latest Paris styles, 
and every new style feature is carefully 
interpreted in each corset. 

Each separate style is fitted on a Per- 
fect Living Model for the type of figure 
for which that style is designed. Thusa 
perfect fitting corset is produced which 
molds the figure of the wearer to the 
newest figure lines, giving distinctive 
style and fashionable contour. 

Their exclusive Patented Boning 
‘““SPIRABONE” is the best corset bon- 
ing made—flexible, break-proof and re- 
silient. Skillfully placed in the sides it 
permits freedom of motion and gives 
graceful and youthful figure lines. 


Perfect Fitting Models for Every 
Type of Figure. $3.50—$5.00—$7.00 
and up. 

Style No. 1138 — Double lined to 
firmly support diaphragm. Coutil, 
$5.00; Silk, $8.00. 

Style No. 1129—For full diaphragm, 
roomy bust. Coutil, $5.00. 


Sold by leading stores. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us. We will send direct. 


Catalog on request. 
LA RESISTA CORSET CO. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
New York Sales Rooms, 11 West 34th Street 


Annette Kellermann says: 


Your Figure can be 


As Perfect 
As Mine 


I’ve helped thousands of 
women to become Vig- 
orous, Healthy and Attrac- 
tive and can do as much 
for you. No drugs or ap- 
paratus; just a few min- 
utes in the privacy of 
your own room each 
day. My Free Booklet, 
“The Body Beautiful,” 
illustrated with photo- 
graphsof myself,explains 
my system and my 
Guaranteed Trial Plan 
whereby you can test the 
value of my system with- 
outriskingasingle penny. 
You owe it to yourself 
at least to investigate. 


Send two cent stamp for ‘‘The Body 
Beautiful’’ and trial plan today. 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN 


Suite 102J 12 W. 31st St., N. Y. 


Cellulal’ } Guaranteed 
SAVE OF 


your money—and your table 

Ask your dealer for Hunt’s Table Mats. 
They cost only $2, yet are guaranteed liquid- 
proof and heatproof. Made of especially prepared 
liquidproof fibre board and the cellular construction 
of the mats makes them heatproof. Light and soft— 
cannot scratch surface—fold compactly. Made to fit 42, 
45, 48, 54 inch round tables. Extra jeaves 50c. Money 
back if not satisfied. If not at dealer's, sent prepaid for 
only $2. Give width of tables and leaves when ordering. 


THE HUNT-CRAWFORD CO,, 1330 Orchard St., Coshocton, 0. 


ple Mats 


Meatless Cookery 


‘Eat less meat.” Doctors are saying it to thousands 
of patients, perhaps to you, or someone in your 
family. This book gives meatless menus that are 
delicious, satisfying, economical. By Maria McIlvaine 
Gillmore, introduction by Louis Faugéeres Bishop, M. D. 


$2.00 net—at booksellers. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO. NEW YORK 
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You will not find a word regarding the mur- 
der in the ‘Riverbank Eagle” of that period. 
They hustled the murderer out of town until 
it was safe for him to return; indeed, he was 
never in real danger. The matter was hushed 
up; but few knew old Hinch. It was an 
“incident of the war.” 

But David, breaking through the crowd one 
moment too late, dropped to his knees beside 
the old man’s dead body and raised the head 
while Benedict made the hurried examination. 
Some members of the crowd stole away, but 
other men came running from all directions, 
and, standing beside the dead man, David told 
them why old Hinch had cursed the war and 
why he hated it—not because he was a copper- 
head, but because one son and then another 
had been taken from life by it—one son killed 
by a stray Confederate bullet and the other 
shot while serving in the Union army. He 
made no plea for himself; it was enough that 
he told them that old Hinch was not a copper- 
head but a grief-maddened father. 

As he ended, Benedict handed him the letter 
that had slipped from the old man’s hand as he 
fell. It bore the army frank and was from the 
colonel of a Kentucky regiment. There were 
only a few lines, but they told that old Hinch’s 
oldest son, the last of his three boys, had fallen 
bravely in battle. It was with this new grief 
in his mind that the old man had stepped out 
to confront his tormentors. 

David read the letter, his clear voice carry- 
ing beyond the edges of the crowd, and, when 
he finished, he said: ‘‘We will pray for one 
who died in anger”; and on the step of the 
post office, and face to face with those who but 
a few minutes before would have driven him 
from the town in disgrace, he prayed the 
prayer that made him the best-loved man in 
the town. 

As he raised his head at the close he saw 
Mary Wiggett and her father in their carriage 
in the street at the edge of the crowd, but 
Mary turned her face away and old Wiggett 
drove on; and, while hands now willing raised 
the body of old Hinch, David crossed the street 
to where ’Thusia Fragg was waiting for him. 


NOTE—The third and last episode in this series will 
be published in an early number of the Home JourNAL. 


SEVEN MILES TO 
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“T know,” said Patsy, forgetting that she 
was supposed to know nothing. ‘But why in 
the name of all the saints did the secretary 
want to forge a check?” 

“Why does anyone forge? He needs money. 
When Billy caught him he went all to pieces 
and told a pretty tough story: He’d been 
Burgeman’s secretary for almost twenty years, 
given him the best years of his life. Billy said 
his father regarded him as an excellent piece of 
office machinery, and treated him as if he was 
nothing more. The poor chap had always had 
hard luck; a delicate wife, three or four chil- 
dren who were always having or needing some- 
thing, and poor relations demanding help he 
couldn’t refuse. Between doctors’ bills and 
clothing—and the relatives—he had no chance 
to save. At last he broke down, and the doctor 
told him it was an outdoor life, with absolute 
freedom from the strain of serving a man like 
Burgeman, or the undertaker for him. So he 
went to Burgeman, asked him to loan him the 
money to invest in a fruit farm and let him pay 
it off as fast as he could.” 

“Well?” Patsy was interested at last. 

“Well, he turned him down. He told him, 
flat, that a man who hadn’t saved a cent in 
twenty years couldn’t in twenty years more; 
and he only put money into investments that 
paid. The poor chap went away frantic, 
worked himself into thinking he was entitled 
to that last chance; and when Billy heard the 
story he thought so too. In the end Billy 
cashed the check, gave the secretary the money 
and they both cleared out. He knew if his 
father ever suspected the truth he would have 
the poor chap followed and dragged back to 
pay the full penalty of the law—he and all his 
family with him.” 

Patsy smiled whimsically. “It sounds so 
simple and believable when you have it ex- 
plained; but it would have been rather nice, 
now, if Billy Burgeman could have known that 
one person believed in him without an explana- 
tion.” 

““Who did?” 

“Faith, how should I know? I was suppos- 
ing, just.” 

But as Patsy climbed onto the train she 
muttered under her breath: ‘‘We come out 
even, I’m thinking. If he’s missed knowing 
that, I’ve missed knowing a fine lad.” 


XV—The Road Begins All Over Again 


THE second day following Patsy played 
Rosalind at Brambleside, and more than 
satisfied George Travis. While his mind was 
racing ahead, planning for the rest of the sea- 
son, the manager of the Brambleside Inn tele- 
phoned the Green County sheriff to come at 
once—he had found the girl. 

So it came about at the final dropping of the 
curtain, as Patsy was turning away after the 
epilogue, that four eagerly determined men con- 
fronted her, each plainly wishful to be the first 
to gain her attention. 

“Well,” said the tinker pointedly, “are you 
ready?” 

“Tt’s all settled.” Travis was jubilant. 
“You'll play for the rest of the season—or 
I’m no manager.” 
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them as a refreshing health drink 
against office fag. Always keep Welch’s 
on hand ready for any evening affair. 


Remember, Welch’s is the stand- 
ard in grape juice. Dependable 
quality has made it so. 

Be sure to get Welch’s. Buy it by the 
bottle, 10c and up. 

If for any reason you cannot obtain Welch’s 
of your dealer, we will ship a trial dozen pints 


for $3 (express prepaid east of Omaha). 
Sample Junior bottle, 10c by mail. 


Write for free booklet, 


**Welch’s Ways.’’ Ninety- 
nine ways to serve Welch’s. 


“Going to Market” is a new home 
game for little folks or grown-ups. Send 
10c in stamps for your set. 
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the family—a shady, secluded ref- 
uge from the summer sun, an ideal 
sleeping room on summer nights, 
by equipping it with 


Made of Aerolux Splint Fabric, they 
shut out sun yet let in light and air. 
Aerolux No-Whip Attachment, an ex- 
clusive feature, prevents whipping in 
the wind. 
grades and colors at moderate prices. An ar- 
chitectural adornment to any home. 


The DE Lone Hook and Eve Company 
St. i Canada. 


OU can make your porch the 
favorite gathering place for all 
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Furnished in different 


Aerolux Splint Fabric Awnings do not 
absorb and retain heat, but keep it out. 


Write for illustrated catalog 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY, 497 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
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It was the manager of the Brambleside Inn 
and the Green County sheriff, however, who 
gave the most dramatic effect. They placed 
themselves adroitly on each side of Patsy and 
announced together: ‘‘You’re under arrest!” 

“Holy Saint Patrick!’’ Patsy hardly knew 
whether to be amused or angry. ‘‘What have I 
done?” 

But George Travis swept her aside; he saw 
nothing amusing in the situation. ‘‘What do 
you mean by insulting Miss O’Connel and my- 
self by such a performance? Why should she 
be under arrest—for being one of the best 
Shaksperean actresses we’ve had for many a 
long, barren year?”’ 

“No! For stealing two thousand dollars’ 
worth of diamonds from a guest in this hotel 
the night she palmed herself off as Miss St. 
Regis!’ The manager of the Inn bit off his 
words as if he thoroughly enjoyed their flavor. 

“But she never was here,”’ shouted Travis. 

“Yes, I was,” contradicted Patsy. 

“And she sneaked off in the morning with 
the jewels,” growled the manager. 

“‘And I trailed over the country for four 
days, trying to find the girl in a brown suit 
that he’d described—said she was on her way 
to Arden. I’d give a dog-goned big cigar to 
know where you was all that time”’; and there 
was something akin to admiration i in the sher- 
iff’s expression. 


UT Patsy did not see. She was looking 
hard at the tinker, with an odd little smile 
pulling at the corners of her mouth. 

The tinker smiled back, while he reached 
deep into his trousers pocket and brought out 
a small package which he presented to the 
sheriff. ‘‘Are those what you are looking for?” 

They were five unset diamonds. 

“Well, Pll be hanged! Did she give them 
to you?”’ The manager of the Inn looked sus- 
piciously from the tinker to Patsy. 

“No; she didn’t know I had them—didn’t 
even know they existed and that she was being 
trailed as a suspected thief. Why, what’s the 
matter?” For Patsy had suddenly grown white 
and her lips were trembling. 

“Naught—naught they could understand. 
But I’m finding out there was more than one 
quest on the road to Arden, more than one 
soul who fared forth to help another in trouble. 
And my heart is breaking, just, with the mem- 
ory of it.”” And Patsy covered her face. 

‘‘What is it, dear?”’ whispered a distressed 
tinker. 

‘Don’t ask—now—here. Sometime I’ll be 
telling ye.” 

‘*Well’”—the sheriff thumbed the armholes 
of his vest in a_ businesslike manner—‘“‘I 
cal’ate we've waited about long enough, 
young man; supposin’ you explain.” 

“‘Certainly; it’s very simple. I found these 
in a suit of rags which I saw on a tramp the 
morning you lost the diamonds—and Miss 
O’Connel. I liked the rags so well that I paid 
the tramp to change clothes with me; he took 
mine and gave me his, along with a knockout 
blow for good measure.” 

The manager of the Inn interrupted with an 
exclamation of surprise: ‘‘So! You were the 
young fellow they picked up senseless by the 
stables that morning. When the grooms saw 
the other man running, they made out it was 
you who had struck him first.” 

‘“‘Wish Thad. But I squared it off with him 
a few days later,” the tinker chuckled. ‘At 
the time I couldn’t make out why he struck me 
except to get the rest of the money I had; but 
of course he wanted to get the stones he’d 
sewed up in these rags and forgotten. I began 
to suspect afterward when I found you trailing 
Miss O’Connel.” 

‘*See here, young man, wasn’t you the feller 
that put me on the wrong road twice?” The 
sheriff laid a hand of the law suggestively 
against his chest. 

The tinker chuckled again. “I certainly 
was. It would have been pretty discouraging 
for Miss O’Connel if you’d found her before 
we had the defense ready; and it would have 
been awkward for you—to have to take a lady 
in custody. 

that’s about right”; and the sher- 
iff relaxed into a grin. 

“Last Saturday,” the tinker continued, 
‘“‘when I came upon that tramp again—in an 
automobile—still in my clothes, we had a final 
fight for the possession of the rags, which I 
still wore, and the ”? but he never finished. 


ATSY was looking at him, bewilderment, 

accusation, almost fright, showing through 
hertears. ‘‘ Your clothes—your clothes! Then 
you are 

“Hush!” said the tinker. He turned to the 
others. ‘“‘I think that is all, gentlemen. I 
searched the rags after I had finished my 
score with the thief and found the stones. I 
brought them over this afternoon to return to 
their rightful owner. You are entirely wel- 
good afternoon!” 

He dismissed them promptly but courte- 
ously, as if the stage had been his own drawing- 
room and the two had expressed a desire to take 
their leave. 

At the wings he left them and came back, 
direct to George Travis. ‘‘There is more 
thieving to be done this afternoon, and I am 
going to doit. I am going to steal your leading 
lady, right from under your nose; and I shall 
never return her.” 

‘“‘What do you mean?” Travis stared at 
him blankly. 

‘Just what I say; Miss O’Connel and I are 
to be married this afternoon in Arden.” 

‘“‘That’s simply out of the 

Patsy, who had found her tongue, at last 
laid a coaxing hand on Travis’ arm. ‘‘No, it 
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Your Attractive Straw Hat 


can be made as fresh and dainty as 
new—by using 


Colorite 


Colors old and new straw hats 


The fountain of youth for straw hats. It is a 
liquid—sold in bottles with a brush for apply- 
ing. Waterproof and durable. There are 
thirteen colors—Jet Black, Dull Black, Cardinal 
Red, Yellow, Navy Blue, Cadet Blue, Sage 
Green, Cerise, Burnt Straw, Brown, Violet, 
Lavender and Natural. Anybody can apply it— 
it dries in 30 minutes. Also used for coloring 
Satin, Silk and Canvas Slippers and Basketry. 
Sold by drug and department stores in United 
States and Canada. If your dealer cannot 
supply you 


Let Us Send You 


a full size bottle of Colorite and Ekin Wallick’s new in- 
structive book ““The Attractive Home.’’ This book is 
worth one dollar, pe the Colorite sells for 25 cents. 
We will send you both—$1.25 worth for forty (40) 
cents in stamps. Mr. Wallick is a national authori! 
on home decoration. He tells all about rugs, wall 
covering, Ag oo pictures, etc. Every woman ought 
to own this ook. W Write today giving the name of 
nearest drug be department store—and be sure to men- 
tion shade of Colorite desired. Colorite sent alone 
for 25 cents. 


Carpenter-Morton Co. 
Also makers of Campbell’s Varnish Stain 
73 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Canadian Distributers: A. & Son Co., Montreal. 


with my floors? 
os what is your floor problem? If you 

ave anew floorto finish, or an old one to 
refinish, here is a book that will tell you 


how to make that floor lastingly beautiful. 


Experiments waste money—you can avoid 
them by reading these authoritative chapters on— 


Finishing New Floors Cleaning and Polishing 
Finishing Old Floors Care of Waxed Floors 
Hardwood Floors Finishing Dance Floors 
ine Floors Finishing Woodwork 
Kitchen, Pantry and Interior Woodwork 
Bathroom Floors Stopping Cracks 
Removing Varnish Polishing Automobiles, 


Send for your free copy. Write today 


Simply send your name and address and we will 
mail you free this valuable book, together with 
comer cans of Old English Wax and Old English 
Brightener. Write now! Address The A. S. 
Boyle Co., 1962 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
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They’re Pure 


And Good! Ask any curly 
headed little judge what he 
thinks of Necco Lemon 
Drops, Assorted Fruit Drops; 
Necco or Hub Wafers! Or, 
in fact, any of the Necco 
Seal-packed tid-bits! He'll 
tell you mighty quick, with 
a smile for more! 


Mother buys Necco seal- 


packed confections for the 
children because she need 
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isn’t. I wired Miriam yesterday—to see if she 
was really as sick as you thought. She was 
sick; but she’s ever so much better, and her 
nerves are not going to be nearly as trouble- 
some as she feared. She’s quite willing to 
come back and take her old place, and she’ll be 
well enough next week.’’ Patsy’s voice had 
become vibrant with feeling. ‘Now don’t ye 
be hard-hearted and think I’m ungrateful. 
We’ve all been playing in a bigger comedy 
than Willie Shakspere ever wrote; and, sure, 
we've got to be playing it out as it was meant 
to be.” 

‘‘And you mean to give up your big chance 
of success?”’ Travis still looked incredulous. 
*‘Don’t you realize you’ll be famous—famous 
and rich!” heemphasized the last word unduly. 

It set Patsy’s eyes to blazing. ‘‘ Aye, I’d no 
longer be like Granny Donoghue’s lean pig, 
hungry for scrapings. Well, I’d rather be 
hungry for scrapings than starving for love. 
I knew one woman who threw away love to 
be famous and rich, and I watched her die. 
Thank heavens she’s kept my feet from that 
road! Sure, I wouldn’t be rich ” she choked 
suddenly and looked helplessly at the tinker. 

‘‘Neither would I’’; and he spoke with a 
solemn conviction. 


N THE end Travis gave in. He took his 

disappointment and his loss like the true 
gentleman he was, and sent them away with 
his blessing, mixed with an honest twinge of 
self-pity. : 

And so it came to pass that once more Patsy 
and the tinker found themselves tramping the 


dud 


aii — 


road to Arden; only this time it was down the 
straight road marked, “‘Seven Miles,” and it 


never worry about their nark 
was early evening instead of morning. 
purity. They re guaranteed “Do ye think we’ll reach it now?” inquired 
Patsy. 
pure, fresh and wholesome. 


“We have reached it already; we’re just 
going back.” 

““And what happened to the brown dress?” 

“T burned it that night in the cottage.” 

“And I thought that night ye had tricked 
me just for the whim of it.” 

Silence held their tongues until curiosity 
again loosened Patsy’s. ‘‘And what started 
ye on the road in rags? Ye have never really 
answered that.” 

“‘T have never honestly wanted to; it is not 
a pleasant answer.’”’ He drew Patsy’s arm 
through his, and his hands closed over hers. 
‘*Promise you will never think of it again, that 
you and I will forget that part of the road— 
after today?” 

Patsy nodded. 

“‘T borrowed the rags so that it would take 
a pretty smart coroner to identify the person 
in it after the train had passed under the sus- 
pension bridge from which he fell—by accident. 
Don’t shudder, dear. Was it so terrible—that 
wish to get away from a world that held noth- 
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week with cheer. 
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Yet these are whole-grain foods. And, in some ways, 
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though, I’ll not be rich.” 

“Vou will not have to be. Father has left = 
me absolutely nothing for ten years; after that i 
I can inherit his money or not, as we choose. if 
It’s a glorious arrangement. The money is all 
disposed of to good civic purpose, if we refuse. 
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really least expensive in the end because trouble-proof and 
enduring. The name “‘MORGAN” on top rail is your 
guarantee of value. 


“‘The Door Beauti- 
Write for this Superb Book 
vital information for home owners and builders. FREE. 
MORGAN SASH & DOOR CO., Dept. A-25, Chicago 
Factory: Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wis. Eastern 
Branch: Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore. 
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Palmer Building, Detroit. Building Ex- 
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Soo Line Building, Minneapolis. 

If your Dealer hasn’t Morgan Doors, write us 
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ANY good judges say that they 

would rather have the “* Handy 
Volume’’ issue of the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica even if it cost as much as the 
Cambridge issue. 


(It actually sells for about one-third as much— $58.88 cash, instead of 
$166.75 cash for the Cambridge issue, both being bound in cloth and printed 
on India paper.) 


People of good judgment—shrewd buy- 
ers—say that the °‘Handy Volume”’ issue 
of the Britannica is much more convenient, 
and that it is yust as handsome and beauti- 
ful a set of books as the Cambridge issue. 


We publish both issues. We sell to the 


public direct the Cambridge issue (for cash or on very 
small monthly payments). Sears, Roebuck and Co., 
Chicago, the great mail order house, have an ex- 
clusive contract with us under which we supply 
to them, and they sell the “‘ Handy Volume’’ issue 
(for cash; or for $1.00 down and very small monthly 
payments—as small as $3.00). 


Thousands of letters have come to us asking us, 
as the publishers: What is the difference between 
the two issuesP—and Which issue do you recom- 
mend P 


The only answer to these questions is: 


You must be the judge. 


O the sale at the present prices must soon stop. Just 
when, will probably be announced before this meets 


your eye. 


If you are going to buy either issue, buy at once. 


To make up your mind whether you will buy and which 
issue you want, get the free Book just as quickly as you can. 


Sign the coupon and mail it today—to the nearer address— 


(This advertisement for the May Ladies’ Home Journal was written February 23rd. ) 


The evidence—the facts in the case— 
you can get in our new Book about the 


Britannica, which is yours for the asking 
and it will give you, we think, just the information 
you need to decide which set you prefer or whether 
you wish a set at all. 


This Book contains 130 pages, magazine size, 200 illus- 
trations—some in color. It will show you the size of a volume 
in each issue. It describes the bindings. It shows the type 
of the ‘“‘ Handy Volume”’ issue. And it shows you what an 
interesting and valuable work the Britannica is—how useful 
it will be to you in your home and in your work, and how 
useful also to your children and the whole family. 


Send now for this free Book. You need 
it now to help you to decide’ quickly. 
And you ought to decide quickly, for very 
soon the price of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica will have to be advanced. The. war— 
as you know yourself only too well—has 
sent way up the prices of almost everything. 
And the war has forced up the cost of every 
single item in the manufacture of the books. 


Every new set of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica that is manufactured now costs 
more (by at least 25 per cent) than a set 
did six months ago. The fact that it costs 
so much more makes it absolutely im- 
possible for us to continue the sale to the 
public at the present prices. 


Af coupon at once to the nearer address so that 
you can get the booklet quickly. 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 120 W. 32nd St., N.Y. 
or 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 


Please send me, free, the new 130-page illustrated 
Book about the Encyclopaedia Britannica, describ- 
ing both issues and giving extracts from the Britan- 
nica, details of bindings, prices, terms, etc., before 


so that you may not be too late. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica Corporation 


120 West 32nd Street, New York City 


this bargain offer is closed. 


Address_ 
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THE LADIES HOME JOURNAL FASHIONS 


FOR EARLY SUMMER: Edited by HENRY T. FARRAR 


| 
| 
SHOWING APPROVED STYLES FOR THE BRIDESMAID 


O NOT be misled, for it is not a bride but merely her 

D maid who appears in the upper right-hand corner in a 

love of a mid-Victorian poke, bearing true lovers’ knots 

of satin ribbon in each corner of its satin-bound tulle veil. 

Aided by hoops, the tunic skirt, partly of chiffon, ornamented 

with lace quilling and rose trimming, but mostly of pink taffeta, 
is distended wide at the hips. 

From the same period of quaint styles is the exquisite bou- 
quet she carries, centered by a rose and ringed with ragged 
robins, sweet Williams, forget-me-nots, mignonette and many 
other old favorites, all cozily tucked away in a holder of lace 
and fringed pink satin ribbon, with long streamers. 

In this season of daytime décolletage for all, and dress 
elaborateness, the bridesmaid frock of the morning is not a 
whit less pretentious than the formal gown of the evening. 
With three flounces of silver lace over orchid satin the skirt 
of the pretty frock (Nos. 9298-9056) in the upper left-hand 
corner gives the full silhouette demanded by fashion. 

“Why not this for the bridesmaids’ gowns?” said the piquantly 
slender mannequin, who posed against a gorgeous peacock-hued 
fan as she wider spread her billowy pannier of gold tulle. And, 
indeed, why not? With its Chinese blue taffeta foundation 
trimmed with full quillings and spray of buds, and bow in 
cyclamen pink, nothing could be more lovely. Made for this 
dress was the little helmet poke above, with strings, ending in 
a ball of lace, and a perky bow of taffeta. 

On the lovely picture hat above, of pale pink Neapolitan 
braid, deeper pink rosebuds and green leaves cover the side crown. 

Copied from her grandmother’s old ball gown was this charm- 
ing costume (No. 9375), which a bride selected for her maid of 
honor. Over a filmy lace petticoat were gathered panniers of 
rose brocade caught Watteaulike at the shoulders. Filmy lace 
outlines the Victorian neck, and what may be of sleeves, and 
twice surrounds the lace petticoat. 

The bouquet pictured at the top is fragrant with sweet old 
memories of the past, “‘When Roses in the Gardaines Grew.” 


= 


Vie 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be supplied for fifteen cents each, post-free. No. 9298 comes in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure; No. 9375 
in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure; and No. 9056 in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown 
in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, size and price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia; or to any of the following: Home Pattern 
Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois ; 183 
George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. The summer number of ‘‘ The Home Book of Fashions” is now ready. Price, twenty-five cents; by mail, thirty-three cents. 
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9383-9289 


future of young womanhood must, like all other serious 
events, receive due consideration as to the proper raiment. 
Whether one expresses her individual taste or adopts a uniform 
design, with the exception of the academic cap and gown, white 
frocks are accepted as symbolical of ingenuous youthfulness and 
are long associated with our idea of the “‘sweet girl graduate.” 
This year the prettiest of the new materials presented for grad- 
uation is the new pineapple cloth, deliciously crisp and standoffish, 
and as sheer and fine as organdie. Then there are the daintiest of 
voiles, Swisses and batiste, plain, striped and embroidered, all of 
which lend themselves to the cordings, puffings, tuckings; gather- 
ings, rufflings and what not in the way of handwork, which 
expresses our idea of “simplicity” in dressmaking, and which is 
J \ often as enchanting to the eye and undeniably as effective as the 
"4 most delicate and expensive lace and embroidery. 
“A \ Charmingly old-fashioned and charmingly new is the frock 
™ iV #41\ , a7 \ (Nos. 9383-9289) pictured on the demure maiden in the upper 
24 preecag bk \ left-hand corner. Voile is the material, with its pretty blouse of 
peasantlike simpleness, corded low on the arm, and in a pretty 
rounded line dipping under the arms at the sides and again corded 
to hold in well-regulated fullness the width of the skirt, which is 
cut in five gores. Lace pointed for cuffs, both rounded and pointed 
for collar, and prim ribbon bows and fluttering ends make the 
costume wholly fascinating. 
Using machine hemstitching or fagoting to trim the hem of the 


Prtttre's from young-girl school days to the big, roseate 


4 

2 


a 

bib front, and picot edging for the triple sleeve ends and the edge ES 

\ of the low wide-rolling collar, a pretty frock could be made of sheer & 
/ : \ batiste or Swiss like the one centered above, for which there is no cS 
i} ft | \ \ pattern. For novelty in hems, ribbon is drawn through long slits, a 
| / }) \ and a bow quaintly tied as a finish. 
| / Ae | aN For the Class-Day dance or evening exercises the graduate may pis 
| \ venture to wear a hooped skirt, even as her grandmother wore one : 
on her graduation day. An old style (No. 9373) in a very new and 
| \ \ delightfully simplified version is here shown, cut all in one and a 
| \ made of embroidery flouncing and attached to a yoke where it is + 

widely extended. Flat front and back must be the hoops, though 4 

wide as you wish on the hips. For the pretty blouse (No. 9298) Fy 

| may be adapted an embroidery in a narrow width used over the 4 


shoulders, and satin for the round bodice in high-draped girdle form. 
: Included in pattern No. 9385 are two short capes, as well as 3 
{ - the bewitchingly piquant wrap for the young girl graduate to ‘ 
deaansanfnnnasnnnnled® “ogo me throw over her thin gown, shown here in the lower left-hand 
illustration. It can be made of broadcloth, crisp taffeta or faille, 
7 | \ having as a trimming nothing save a self-cording or a touch of 
a: silver around the tall standing frill at the neck. 


nie } A tendency to overelaborateness in dress and accessories, not in 
good taste for a young girl graduate, has been regulated in many 
| 9 fix) schools by a general attempt to keep the cost of the graduation = 
| ey 4) 9378 gown below a specified sum, and many charming frocks have been 
° fashioned with this in mind. Now that we are so dependent 
fis upon hand and machine hemstitching as a dress trimming, and 
| when fagoting can be utilized to the same purpose in all sorts of 
/ fascinating and unusual ways, there is no other cost to consider 
=) save that of material if the dress is to be made at home. 
{' With hemstitching as its only trimming, the little sheer cotton 
gown (No. 9378) on the left was most attractively made, costing 
just one dollar. Pinch tucks gave fullness to the fronts of the 
blouse, and hand-run gathers in ten even rows around the high 
¥ waistline made even the customary ribbon girdle unnecessary. 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. No. 9383 comes in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure; No. 
| 9298 comes in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure; No. 9385 comes in three sizes: 34, 38 and 42 inches bust measure; No. 9378 comes in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years; No. 9289 comes in six 
| sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure, and No. 9373 comes in five sizes: 24 to 32 inches waist measure. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown in 
The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by stating the number and size, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia; or to 
any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South 


Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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Is it because it recalls the occasion of her 
own bridal day, or is it because she is anx- 
ious to see a young girl launched upon the tem- 
pestuous sea of matrimony? No; ’tis because she 
loves the pomp and the ceremony, the array of 
fine clothes, and the opportunity presented to 
deck herself in her “‘ frantically becoming” finery. 
Time was, and within my recollection, when a 
bride must wear a gown with high neck, long 
sleeves and a train; and the veil must be over 
the face when approaching the altar. Now all 
is changed and many liberties have been taken, 
and a bride may bedeck herself as she feels best 
suits her particular style. Gowns may be worn with or without 
trains, but for the short girl marrying a tall man I recommend a 
train, as it does give height and dignity. 

For a person who can well wear a décolleté gown I believe it is 
preferable to one with a high collar; in fact, few wear the latter 
now. A neck cut roundish V-shape, as the one shown here, is always 
good and can be worn to advantage by most anyone. As will be 
noticed, this gown is quite elaborate, being made of lace, chiffon 
and silver cloth. It was selected to show that the tendency of wed- 
ding gowns seems to be toward the fluffier sort rather than toward 
the harder lines of conventional satin. 

Now to the newest of the new—the veil: You'll scarcely believe 
me when I tell you ’tis made of tulle, flesh pink in color. The edges 
are scalloped with a soft silver ribbon, and the same ribbon is 
snappily bowed at the wreath, with the ends wandering away and 
running the full length of the veil, only to be caught by a dainty 
little bunch of orange blossoms. Of course the lovely wreath around 
the head is of orange blossoms too. 

In the conventional bouquet pure white orchids are combined 
with sweet peas, and on the satin streamer a garland of the sweet 
peas gives more beauty and sweetness. Many a bride this year will 
carry the Colonial bouquet, like the one shown here on the right, 
but made up of her chosen flowers, as this quaint old bouquet is not 
only carried by bridesmaids. 

A practical garment which the prospective bride may add to her 
trousseau is the graceful dress (No. 9391), with girdle and skirt of 
the same material, which is pictured in the upper right-hand corner. 
This would be lovely in satin, gros de londres, taffeta or the new 
etamine, to wear with all kinds of thin blouses, as it gives a con- 
nected all-in-one appearance. 

Nearly every bride needs a quite smart dress which may be worn 
to nicedaytime affairs and be suitable for an informal evening frock 
for a restaurant dinner and the theater or the country club. In this 
season, when delicate materials lend their transparent contrast to 
the nontransparent though but slightly more weighty fabrics in 
frock making, no better harmony could be found than the new 
will-o’-the-wisp material and taffetas as combined in the design 
above. As the skirt flounces, often measuring six yards these days, 
are of the transparent material, a foundation skirt of the silk, often 
ruffle-trimmed from waist to hem, must be used. 

To wear over the same dress for the afternoon or for formal 
evening wear the summer bride will choose a coat of faille, khaki- 
kool or taffeta, like the Sraceful wrap in the lower right-hand corner. 
With the material in picot-edged rose quillings are the lower edge 
and the wide sleeves trimmed, and a tall, graceful frill rises around 
the face like the calyx of a flower. 


wis it woman loves a wedding. Why? 


ATTERNSE (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered design, No. 9391, shown on this page can be supplied in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure, for Sifteen cents each, post-free. If there is no 

agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, size and price to the Pattern Department 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia; or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California ; 1013 
Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois ; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. The summer number of ‘‘The Home Book of Fashions”’ is now ready. 
Price, twenty-five cents ; by mail, thirty-three cents. It contains a coupon good for any fifteen-cent pattern shown in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Notwithstanding the 
r, shortage of merchandise, 
with the increased cost of 
|| raw material, dyeing and 
r labor, we shall again 
| celebrate 


“ONYX” DAYS 


ey Fri. Sat. 
A 
pri 28 29 


By offering through our 
friends, the retailers, im- 
pressive values, impossible 
to duplicate under pres- 
ent conditions as enu- 
merated below: — 


x 


— 


Men’s and Women’s 


99 


Hostery 


| For Women 
Item 1— Black and White Silk Hose, 
| medium weight, with Lisle Top, 
double sole, heel and toe. 
**Onyx’’ Day Price 65c. 


”| Item 2— Black, White, Tan, Grey, 
| Pink, Sky and many shades in an 
| All-Silk, with High Spliced Heel, 
i) double garter top, sole and toe; also 
4 Black only with Lisle Wyde Top, 
of a superior quality. 
**Onyx’’ Day Price $1.00 


For Men 


| Item 3—In two weights, medium and 
heavy Silk Half Hose, in Black, 
White, Tan, Navy, Suéde, Grey, 


i Palm Beach, Champagne and Ma- 
(|| hogany, with extra reinforced heel, 
sole and toe. 

| **Onyx’” Day Price 35c. 


Item 4—An All-Silk, or with Lisle 
Sole, Black, White, Tan, Navy and 
Grey High Spliced Heel, double 
sole and toe. 


3 


**Onyx’’ Day Price $1.00 

| If your dealer cannot supply you, write 

|| usand we will see that youare supplied 


>! 
=3 


Emery-Beers Company, tnc. 


(SOLE OWNERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF) 
| *‘Onyx” Hosiery 
153 to 161 East 24th Street 
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New York 


‘it is best to purchase standard fab- 


particularly in the remaking of 
old garments, for many women 
fail to place the proper estimate upon 
the time and strength they put into 
this work. There is no real economy 
in spending hours and energy on the 
making of a garment that will not be 
pleasing to look at nor have good 
wearing qualities when finished. 
Such a procedure is frequently re- 
sponsible for the sweeping statement 
one hears so often, that it does not 
pay to make over clothes. 
Good material does not necessarily 
need to be expensive, though gen- 
erally, if one can afford this method, 


"To FT is often poorly applied, 


rics at regular prices, except where 
legitimate sales allow of their pur- 
chase at a reasonable reduction. 
Bear in mind when bargain buying, 
however, that no matter what the 
price may be no material for wearing 
apparel is cheap for you unless it is 
suitable in weight, color, design and 
wearing qualities, and for the style, 
purpose and environment for which 
it is desired, not forgetting above all 
else its suitability for the wearer. 
Neither is it desirable to tie up your 
money in an inexpensive fabric un- 
less it is likely to be as attractive and 
useful when finally needed. 

Successful business men are those 
who carefully consider the earning 
ability of their capital before invest- 
ing in an enterprise not likely to 
bring immediate profit. So the woman 
who wishes a successful expenditure 
of her dress allowance can well apply 
this thought when tempted by allur- 
ing bargains: If one’s choice of a 
fabric has been conservative, it is not 
too much to expect that it may be 
reconstructed at least twice for its 
original wearer, and then, color and 
design permitting, re- 


made for another mem- 


PRACTICAL MODELS for DEVELOPMENT /rom 
LAST SEASON’S LAID-ASIDE GARMENTS 


little smock suit (No. 8832) is most 
practical. The attractive combin- 
ing of two materials, as shown in this 
illustration, conveys to the home 
dressmaker two useful suggestions: 
the suit’s adaptability for make-over 
fabrics and remnants, and the ad- 
vantage of making two pair of 
“knickers” for each little blouse. 

Keen observation of the new 
clothes that nowadays follow so 
closely one upon the other is con- 
ducive of one especially pleasing 
feature—the attragtive and often 
original and unique touches that give 
different garments an air of distinc- 
tion all their own. It may be a 
dainty bit of embroidery, a clever 
ruffling of gay ribbon, a new use of 
artificial flowers or a sometimes dar- 
ing combination of colors or fabrics. 

It is well to bridle one’s imagina- 
tion with the harness of good taste if 
there is likelihood of a too literal con- 
ception of these features, and seck 
the assistance of those whose busi- 
ness it is, and pleasure likewise, to 
provide friendly advice. Our Home 
Dressmaking Editor, Mrs. Helen 
Cushing, is glad to help you, and 
there are patterns applicable as 
guides for recutting. 

Not only is No. 9362 a new shirt- 
waist model, as evidenced by the 
smart shaping of its collar and cuffs 
and one-button closing, but it very 
readily demonstrates also the clever 
use of two materials, in this instance 
a fine handkerchief linen and wash- 
able net. 

In the center of the page is an ex- 
cellent example of how modern 
designers borrow from the mode of 
other ages, bringing back the beauti- 
ful in dresswith a practicability made 
necessary by the social conditions. 
Three materials were employed in this 

dress (Nos.9376-9377) 


ber of the household or 


passed on to some less SUMMER DRESS CONTEST 


—silk, a fine cloth, and 
Georgette crépe for the 
sleeves. The basque is 
back-closing, a recent 


friend. E YOU have made or can make a dress costing less or not more than two edict of fashion, and 
di 


Pictured above is a 
charming example of a 


ila toe offer for the best designs: 


ollars ($2), including material, trimmings, etc., complete, let us see it. We the slight suggestion of 


drapery makes a girdle 


sible to make from a First prize . . $25 Third prize . $15 Fifth prize . . $5 The skirt is in three 
grown-up’s cast-off Second prize. 20 Fourth prize. 10 Sixth prize. . § pieces, gathered at the 
Send a photograph—a post-card photo will do—of the dress on yourself or 
tattaa Waa itis on the person for whom it was made, giving an itemized account of the number | theuek this may “4 
guimpe included in this of yards and the cost of material, trimming, buttons, etc., used in its making. | outitad 4 anes tasks 
pattern (No. 8546) After a selection has been made we will send for the dress tobe sketched, and is very conservative. 
may likewise be cut will return it later. Likewise the facing, 
from a woman’s shirt Write your name and address plainly on the back of the photograph and which extends in 
waist or a man’s shirt. inclose it with your letter. Photographs cannot be returned and none will be points at the side, need 

For sturdy little published. All photographs must be sent to Mr. Henry T. Farrar, Fashion not be used, or these 
sl ne | Editor, THe Laptes’ Home Journat, Philadelphia, not later than May 20, 1916. points may be cut off so 


their clothes, the dear 


that the dress will be of 


equal length all around. 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number (with the exception of No. 8832, 

which is ten cents), post-free. Nos. 9362 and 9376 come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure ; No. 9377 in five sizes: 24 to 32 inches waist measure ; 
No. 8832 in three sizes: 2 to 6 years, and No. 8546 in five sizes: 6 to 14 years. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any 
numbered designs shown in the Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing number and price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia; or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois ; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

The summer number of ‘‘The Home Book of Fashions” is on sale at the pattern counter of every agency for Home Patterns, or at any branch office for 
Home Patterns, for twenty-five cents; or it may be ordered by mail from The Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City, for thirty- 
three cents (this includes postage). The book contains a coupon which may be used for any fifteen-cent pattern illustrated in it or in the Home Journal. 
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SIMPLE éat SMART DESIGNS for INGEN- 


IOUS FINGERS 


Sizes 32 to 44 Sizes 32 to 46 


shirt waist—15 cents ular just now—15 cents 


9140 


9283 


Sizes 32 to 48 Sizes 22 to 32 Sizes 22 to 32 
Bully morning dress of Three-piece skirt, Tunic skirt for 
striped percale flare pockets dressier wear 


15 cents 15 cents 15 cents 15 cents 


Sizes 22 to 32 


9348 
_. Sizes 32 to 44 

Middy blouse for women 
or girls—15 cents 


i | 
| 
| 


9346 9335 


Sizes 24 to 34 
Five-gored skirt; 
good cut for stripes 


Sizes 14 to 20 years 
Princesse dress, splendid 
for dimity or muslins 


Sizes 14 to 20 years 
Good design for em- 
broidered flouncing 
15 cents 10 cents 15 cents 15 cents 


9247 9326 


Sizes 6 to 14 Sizes 2 to 8 Sizes 2 to 8 Sizes 4 to 12 Sizes 8 to 14 
Girl’s new-cut Girl’s overblouse One-piece play Dress of ging- Sport coat for 
middy dress dress, good forschool dressof gingham ham for country girls, with silk 
15 cents wear—15 cents 10 cents wear—15 cents 


Three-piece circu- 
lar skirt, new cut 


Sizes 32 to 44 
Very new, front-closing Has set-in vest, very pop- Tucked waist, good for 
sports—15 cents 


| 


Sizes 14 to 20 years 
Dainty dress for 
afternoon or parties 


MAKE at HOME 


9275 


9312 


Sizes 22 to 30 
Two-piece skirt; Splendid house dress, 
has strapping easy to get into 
15 cents 15 cents 


Sizes 34 to 44 


9309 


Sizes 34 to 44 
Front-closing inside vest 
and collar of lace 
\ 15 cents 


Sizes 14 to 20 years 
Back-closing party Three-piece skirt, 
dress, good for muslin leather trimmed 

15 cents 15 cents 


Sizes 24 to 34 


237 


Sizes 2 to 10 
Easy-to-make 
apron dress 


Sizes 4 to 12 
Box-plaited dress suit- 
able for afternoon 


sash—15 cents 10 cents 15 cents 


Tits ANT, INS ONE 
Baby Set 


bite 


No. 516. - Baby Set, 40 cents. 
Bib, Bootees, Cap and Carriage Strap 


For Baby! 


At small cost and with a little work 
that is real pleasure, baby can be all 
dressed up for its outing. This baby 
set, stamped on fine quality piqué, when 
completed in simple embroidery will 
delight any mother’s heart. It is just 
another example of the quality and val- 
ues to be found in 


ROYAL 


Embroidery 


Package Outfits 


Each package, whatever it may con- 
tain, offers a simple, economical and 
satisfactory means of possessing beauti- 
ful articles of wearing apparel and home 
decoration. The quality of the stamped 
materials and the beauty and original- 
ity of design are assured you by the 
Royal Society trademark. 

These quality packages contain Com- 
binations, Nightgowns, Corset Covers, 
Dressing Sacques, Boudoir Caps, 
Blouses, Tea Aprons, Baby and Chil- 
dren’s Dresses and articles for house- 
hold decoration. They retail at from 
25ce to $1.25 (except in Canada and 
foreign countries). 

The ‘‘Love Bird’’ Set is one of our 
latest creations and consists of a Work 
Bag, Laundry Bag, Center Piece, Scarf 
with Pin Cushion in same package and 
Card Table Cover. 

The complete Royal Society package 
line is shown in 


New Illustrated Circular, sent on request 


For lace-making, tatting and macrameé 
you should use 


ROYAL SoclETY 


CORDICHET 


**The Perfect Crochet Cotton’’ 


This six-cord, hard-twisted Crochet 
Cotton possesses, in the highest degree, 
those qualities necessary to the beauty 
and permanency of the finished piece. 
Cordichet is perfect in smoothness and 
lustre and is the choice of discriminat- 
ing needleworkers. 

White and écru, 15 sizes, 1 to 150; 
also absolutely boil-proof colors in sizes 
3, 10, 30, 50, 70. 

Royal Society Crochet Book, No.7 
—Price 10c. 


Your dealer has in stock or can pro- 
cure for you any Royal Society article. 


H. E. Verran Co., Inc. 
Union Square West New York 


HESE patterns can be obtained from the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, or at 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois ; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
The summer number of ‘The Home Book of Fashions” is now ready. Price, twenty-five cents; by mail, thirty-three cents. It may be obtained at any of 
the above addresses. It contains a coupon which may be used for any fifteen-cent pattern illustrated in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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THE HOME YOUR MAGAZINE 


What You Can See in THE Lapizrs’ HOME JourRNAus Building 


When You Come to Philadelphia 


Folks sometimes ask: “‘Is there anything to see in your building 


except printing presses?’’ There certainly is. 


Mr. Maxfield Parrish’s wonderful series of twenty-one 
paintings in the main dining room. A perfect feast for the 
eye, representing Mr. Parrish’s best and strongest work. He 
calls the series ‘‘ Youth,’”’ because there is no one in the 
hundreds of figures who is over twenty-three! 


The beautiful new Theater-Auditorium where the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra players’ concerts are held and where Josef 
Hofmann, Mischa Elman, Louise Homer and Schumann- 
Heink have played and sung to the Curtis employees. 


The two ‘‘ Rest Rooms’’ for reading, sewing and lounging 
during the noon hour, which have been generally pro- 
nounced the two most beautifully furnished rooms of their 
kind in any business building. 


The two most beautiful copies of Rembrandt’s masterpieces, 
‘*'The Cloth Guild’’ and ‘‘ Elisabeth Bas,” ever painted, and 
acknowledged by Rembrandt experts to be the most success- 
ful copies of his works ever made. 


The open-air Roof Walk, an entire block long, from which 
can be had a wonderful view of the city and the Delaware 
River. In winter it is inclosed in glass. 


The great Dining Rooms in which more than two thousand 
employees are served each working day. 


For instance— 


Mr. Louis C. Tiffany’s marvelous favrile glass picture, ‘‘The 
Dream’ Garden,’ after Mr. Maxfield Parrish’s painting, 
translated into favrile glass by Mr. Tiffany: the only picture 
of its kind in the United States and conceded by the lead- 
ing art critics to be of bewildering beauty. This picture 
contains more than a million pieces of glass and is forty-nine 
feet long by twenty-one feet high. 


The Editorial Rooms where Tue Lapres’ Home JouRNAL 
is conceived and worked out; the Editorial Rooms of THE 


SATURDAY EveNING Post, and the Editorial Rooms of 
THe Countrry GENTLEMAN. 


The Recreation Room with its big, open fireplace, where at 
the noon hour the Curtis girls dance and romp. The room 
can comfortably accommodate one hundred dancing couples 
and has seated more than a thousand people. 


The Hospital, with its nurse: the Free Library, with its 
librarian: and the entire Social Welfare floor, pronounced 
by social-service experts to be as complete and well-worked- 
out as any similar example in the United States. 


The original paintings, in full color, of the drawings that 
you have seen in the Home Journal, many of which, like 
Mr. W. L. Taylor’s paintings, are famous as the best examples 
of magazine drawing ever published. 


And, of course, there is the wonderful battery of one hundred and sixty-five presses, the largest number under any single 
roof in the United States, and the rest of the machinery that makes this plant the most completely equipped publishing 


house in the country—if not in the world. 


WE HAD 35,000 VISITORS LAST YEAR 


to the building, and all were made welcome. There are guides for the regular conduct of parties. 


Especially welcome 


will be any reader of THE Lapres’ Home JourNat. 


THE CURTIS BUILDING IS ON INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
WITHIN A STONE’S THROW OF THE LIBERTY BELL AND THE HISTORIC INDEPENDENCE HALL 
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The NEW COIFFURES YOU CAN 
COPY amd HATS YOU CAN MAKE 


EGINNING with the demurest center parting and ending in the most coquettish of curls, 

this lovely coiffure above, shown in two views, may be arranged to wear with the quaintest 
bonnet or dressy wide-brimmed hat for afternogn; or, unornamented and uncovered, is adapted 
to the more formal gown worn in the evening. It is a charming arrangement for a forehead too 
broad to be exposed ruthlessly, and the low side lines make less evident any tendency to promi- 
nent cheek bones. Depending wholly upon wide taffeta ribbon in the gay cyclamen shade for its 
brim, and more ribbon and a rose or two for its trimming, a hat which will make the prettiest 
bridesmaid more lovely and lend itself charmingly to a modish gown is shown above. 


the poetical 
Russian ballet 
“Les Sylphides”’ was 
the winsome coiffure 
taken in the center 
above, parted at 
the center, coiled low 
in back and wreathed 
with a circlet of tiny 
green leaves. A 
quaintly old-fashioned 
1870 arrangement of 
the hair in a modern 
adaptation is pictured 
above the center figure 
in a front and profile 
view. The hair is 
puffed wide at the 
sides and drawn high 
up from the ears with 
the familiar puffs in 
back. It is the coiffure 
for a pannier gown or 
a wide-hooped skirt. 


HAT the little hat 

has been wrested 
from its position of su- 
premacy is evidenced 
by the wide-spreading 
brims on the newest of 
the spring and sum- 
mer hats. One of these 
expansive styles is 
shown on the left, be- 
ginning with a soft, 
crushable white-satin 
crown and facing, di- 
viding the width of 
the upper brim. It is 
completed with a 
white-satin-petaled 
flower centered with a 
brilliant reddish-gold 
zinnia and foliage. 
Underneath, pale yel- 
low crépe softens the 
tone of the natural 
straw. 


NOTE—To help you in arranging your hair as shown in these illustrations printed directions 
may be had, and also a pattern for the satin hat crown, if desired, by sending a stamped, addressed 
envelope to Miss Ida Cleve Van Auken, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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The real Holeproof Hosiery nearly 
always outwears the guarantee. 
saves you the trouble of having replace- 
ments made. ask your store for the 
genuine Holeproofs, and don't be in- 
=— to accept any other guarant 

ose. 

None other is made like Holeproof. Its 
fine, long-staple Sea Island and Egyp- 
tian cotton yarns far outwear short-fibre 
yarns that go into ordinary hose. 

Our po Swiss process of mer- 


Helepraet 
Women’s and Children’s, 35c and Up 


Men’s, 25c Per Pair and Up 
Millions now wear Holeproof Hosiery and avoid that irksome weekl at 


arning. Try one box, and learn what a pleasure it is to have stylish, 
perfect hosiery always. We ship direct, postpaid, if your dealer can’t 
E that tells all about Holeproofs and the 


names of the Holeproof stores in your town. 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England _Pat.0ff.1906 


supply you. Write for free boo 


BOTH SILK AND COTTON WARRANTED 


Against Holes—A gainst Tears—A gainst Drop Stitches 
—For a Definite Time 
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HoSIERY 


© H. H, Co. 


cerizing adds strength as well as match- 
less lustre. No other American hosiery 
maker has this method. 
Holeproofsare alsomade of purethread 
Japanese silk; they are fine, shapely and 
shimmering. They are doubly-reinforced 
where wear is greatest. 
ree pairs of pure silk Holeproofs 
must wear without holes for 3 full 
months; 6 pairs of cotton for 6 months. 
You get new hose FREE if any pair fails 
within the specified time. 


Reg. U. S. 


Fie } 


AAO 


of Fashions jeotwear fancies 


COMBINING FAULTLESS STYLE 
WITH WONDERFUL COMFORT 


The ‘“Sapho”’ and ‘‘Crystal”” models are 
made in the prevailing black, white, grey, 
bronze or ivory shades. Red Cross Shoe 
stores everywhere are now displaying the new 
models in all correct patterns and materials. 
Go choose yours from among them! Try 
it on! Walk in it! Note how it “hugs the 
foot’’—yet how it adapts itself instantly to 
every movement. The special Red Cross 
‘*bends with your foot’’ process makes every 
step easy, graceful, wholly comfortable. 

Prices: Low Shoes, $3.50, $4 and $5. High 
Shoes, $4, $4.50 and $5. A few styles, $6 to 
$10. Each the standard of value at its price. 

The ‘“PLIO,” a stylish shoe embodying 


THE KROHN-FECHHEIMER Co. 


501-555 Dandridge Street 


Look for 
this trade 
mark on 
the sole 


“Bends with foot” 
A. ar 
J 


Trade M 


Red Cross comfort features. Low Shoes, $3 
and $3.50. High Shoes, $3.50, $4 and up 
Write For This Unique Style Book 
It illustrates the correct new models for 
every occasion and every purpose. Ar- 
ranged with blank pages for shopping 
notes, this dainty little booklet will be a 
helpful companion 
on your shopping 
trips. With it we 
will send you the 
name of your near- 
est Red Cross deal- 
er, or tell you how 
to order direct. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Let the Children 


KODAK 


The pictures they will make of each other, of their pets and 
playmates, of their games and romps, will prove as great a delight 
to you as to them. Such pictures will find their way into the Kodak 
Album and will preserve for all the family, the story of the childhood 
that they are so rapidly growing out of. 


Even in the Kindergarten days they can make good pictures with 
the Brownies and as they approach the “teens” can readily operate 


any Kodak. Every step in picture making is simple by the Kodak 


method—and it’s less expensive than you think. 


Ask your dealer or write us for our illustrated booklet “At Home with the Kodak.”’ 
It tells much of the ‘‘how’’ in picture making and is illustrated with some delightful 
examples of what others have done. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


With the heroine in boots 


By MARIA 
THOMPSON 
DAVIESS 


VEN the heroine in ‘‘The 
Melting of Molly” doesn’t 


measure up with Roberta, Mar- 
quise of Grez and Bye, quaintly #@ 
American, piquantly French— 
adorably feminine—a gay,  stout- 
hearted masquerader. Quite irresist- 
ible, the picturesque Southern city { 
found the Governor’s new secretary. 
And the Governor himself, and the 
irascible,woman-hating uncle who was 
the cause of the ‘‘boots’’ — well, read 
the story; you'll find a warm spot in 
your own heart for the ‘‘Daredevil.”” 
The author’s first full-length novel. 


1.35 
All Bookstores ‘xe 
Publishers REILLY & BRITTON, 


Chicago 


Daredevil 


Sp dainty cream of flowers makes the 

skin like velvet and adds an irresistible 

charm to the use of powder. 

Sold everywhere. Send 10c for dainty trial size 
JAMES C. CRANE, Sole Agent 

108 N. Fulton St. New York, N. Y. 


| Nurses Make Bi 


We teach you at home! 
*s Nurses are highly respected— 
make big money — and doa 
great service to mankind. 
We have taught hundreds 
to earn from 


$15 to $25 
A Week 


No matter what your present 

position or where you live, 
Doctor Perkins, the founder of 
this School, will teach you nurs- 
ing in your own home and let you 
pay in easy monthly installments. 


Send for free catalog today. 


Founded | Chicago School of Nursing 
1902 21a E. Van Buren, Chicago 


Have You a Boy Like This? 


Why not put him in the Y. M.C. A. at our 
expense ? For particulars send the coupon. 


Vocational Director, Box 315 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Dear Sir: 
Tell me how you will make my boy a Y. M. C. A. mem- 


ber withfull privilegesat yourexpense. Heis_____yearsold. 


Name. 


Address. 
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1. Round and Round Go 
i the Rows of Picot-Edged 
Ribbon Which Form This 
| Lovely New Bag 


2. Wooden Letter File, 
Painted. Little Maid on 
Guard, 10 Inches High; Box, 
6 by 2 Inches. Price, $2.50 


3. Abalone Lamp Shade. 
Shell, 5 by 5% Inches, 
Beautifully Tinted, Diffusing 
a Soft Glow When Lighted 
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A Department of the Newest Ideas Found at 


6a. The Season’s Neck- 
wear Shows Every Va- 
riety of Design, in 
Shapes Round or 
Square, High or Low, 
With or Without Lace 
or Embroidery 


4. Charmingly Mounted and Surrounded by Flowers is 
the Dainty Little Bit of Statuary, a Flower Stand Placed 
| in a Green Pottery Bowl. Complete, $4 


the Last Moment 


Edited by Mrs. Howard Bell 


HESE last two pages of the HOME JOURNAL are like the postscript to a letter: they are 

written and prepared last. Over twenty of the brightest women in all parts of America search 
the best shops at the last moment for the latest new ideas until the day of going to press, and the 
pages are then printed on a fast press. Wherever possible, prices are given ; but fuller information 
as to how to make or where to buy any article may be obtained by writing, with stamped, addressed 
envelope inclosed, to Mrs. Howard Bell, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


7. For Country or Seashore Wear is This New Denim 
Set—Hat, Smock and Bag 


Please do not inclose money, as no purchases can be made. 


6b. Vestees and 
Guimpes to.Wear With 
the New Silk Gown 
Offer the Same Wide 
Variety, a Mode for 
Every Type of Girl 
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9. Again We Have a New 
Tasseled Bag in a Combi- 
nation of Plain and Striped 
Silk 


10. Gay Flowers are Now 
Used in Decoration With 
Black - and - White - Striped 
Novelties. Vase, $2.50 


11. Bonbon Dish of Black 
Glass, 7 Inches High, Colo- 
nial Design, Fluted Pattern. 
Price, $2.50 


12. Check Patterns in Pink and Contrasting Colors are 
Now as Popular as Stripes. This Pillow is in Black and 
Yellow, Oval Shape; Size, 16 by 20 Inches. $10 


5. To Clamp Your Fancy Workbag to a Table is a New 
Handy Wrinkle. In Fancy Cretonne on a Frame 12 


Inches Long. Price, $3.50 


8. A Portable Extension Table That May be Also a 
Service Wagon, Including a Glass Service Tray. In 
Color Finish to Suit Woodwork 


13. Outing Shoes are Here for the Hiking Season, in 
Comfortable Styles. All White Buckskin, Tan Buckskin 
and Russian Calf, and White Buckskin and Russian Calf 
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1. Jack-and-the- 
Beanstalk Trellis; 
Painted Wood; 
Green Frame, With 
Colored Figures 18 
Inches High. $2.50 


PHOTOGRAPH 
BY COPELAND 
AND DODGE CO. 


2 and 4. Parrot 


1834 Inches H 


Price, $2.50 


Trellised Stick, 
Painted in Gay 
Colors. $1.50. 
Porch Weathervane, 


Spread, 141% Inches; 
Earthenware Stand, 
Wooden Arms, 


COPELAND AND 
DODGE Co. 


3. The Autocratic Blue- 
Jay Garden Stick, for 
High Plants. Wood 
Painted in Natural 
Colors. $1 


on 


igh; 


5. Almost Lifelike Seem to be 
the New Butterfly Garden 
Sticks. Painted in Natural 
Colors. Each, 50 Cents 


6. Nibbling Squirrel. 
Wood Painted in 
Natural Colors, for 
a Corner Bush. 


7. The Crinoline-Girl Flower Box. 
Wood Painted in Gay Colors; 60 
Inches Long, 10 Inches Deep, 544 
Inches Wide; Tin Lining. $7.50 


8. Child’s Painted Wooden Hoop, 
Which, as it is Rolled Along, Speeds 
the Race of the Man and Dog; Open 
Center. Price, $5 


9. Porch Trellis for lvy; Wood Painted 
in Blue-Green, With Birds in Salmon 
Color; 25 Inches High. $10 


Price, 50 Cents 


A Department of the Newest Ideas Found at the Last Moment 
Edited by Mrs. Howard Bell A 


PHOTOGRAPH BY 


10. This Time the Clever Designer of a Garden 
Smock Almost Full Lensth, of Linen With Ap- 
pliquéd Cretonne Flowers, Added a Smartly 
Trimmed Straw Hat to Match 


15 and 16. Among Flower Outfits for the 
Porch are Gayly Decorated Pots and Water- 
ing Cans to Match. Painted in Colors on 
Black; Lacquer Finish. Each, $5 

17. Sanitary Salt 
and Pepper 
Shakers. Spring 
Tops Over Per- 
forations; Glass 
With Metal Tops. 
50 Cents Each 


19. Camp Dinner Call. 
Iron Bracket 12 Inches 
High; Projection, 71% 
Inches; Metal Bell. $5 


18. Aquarium in Chinese Design. 
Wooden Stand, 27 Inches High. Painted 
Brown, With Colored Decorations. Bowl, 
8 Inches High, 14 Inches Diameter 


20. The Hostess Who Owns a Phil- 
ippine Tea Cart Has the Very Newest. 


Woven Tray on Bamboo Supports 


21 and 22. Painted Pots in Flower 
Designs Give Lovely Colors to Green 
Plants; Various Sizes. The Easy Mag- 
azine Holder of Celluloid, With Metal 
Clamps. Price, 25 Cents 


13. Auto Chain and 
Padlock, 25 Inches 
Long; Nickel Finish 


14. Daily Menu Pad; 
365 Sheets on Which 
to Make Notes. Price, 
35 Cents 


23 and 24. “Jum- 
bo” Child’s Coat 
Hook in Brass, 314 
by 4 Inches. Price, 
$1. Red Signal Flag 
Which Can be Ap- 
plied to Any 

Bottle Cork 


11 and 12. These Bathing Suits Illustrate Two of the Many Styles Which are Being Made of Wool Jersey Cloth. 
They are Most Comfortable and Practical Costumes for the Beach. Girls May Choose Their College Colors 


25. Metal Rabbit for Garden. Life 
Size, 84 Inches. Ears Forma Holder 
for Nozzle of Sprinkler, Price, $3.50 
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Gold Dust cleans the hard- 
, wood floors; 
Also use it on the doors. 
~ The Gold Dust Twins 


Gold Dust changes work to 


un 
When your window clean- 
ing’s done. 


— The Gold Dust Twins 


The Busy Cleaner 


for 
Spring House-cleaning 


Millions of women who are using Gold 
Dust daily would not know how to keep 
house without it. 


A tablespoonful of Gold Dust dissolved 
in hot water forms a perfect cleansing 
solution on which you can depend ab- 
solutely for the following uses: 


Scrubbing floors, lino- Washing windows and 


Gold Dust makes pans look 


] m d ] i d : Gold Dust meets your fond- 
Sa alee eumsand cleaning wood- mirrors, glassware, etc. est wishes | 
a e eam as mir- : | 

work, painted walls, etc. When it's Ser washing 


dishes. ‘ 
— The Gold Dust Twins Washing dishes. ~The Gold Dust Twins 


Cleaning bathtubs, wash —_ a 
basins, tiling, bathroom Cleaning pots, pans and 2 ii ' 
faucets and fixtures of skillets, all kitchen uten- vA 
nickel or brass, etc. sils of tin, aluminum or : 

Cleaning and sweeten- enamel ware, the kitchen 
ing refrigerators. stove, sink, etc. 


You will find directions printed on every package of 
Gold Dust. It cleans everything, all around the house. 


FAIR BANK 


Gold Dust on the kitchen 


Keeping bathrooms clean 


and bright, sink 
Gold Dust adds to your de- Cleans it quicker than a | 
light. wink. 


— The Gold Dust Twins — The Gold Dust Twins 
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Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. * 


HERE are millions 
of happy children— 
like this little girl 
with the tittle curl 
—bright-eyed and eager for 
Kellogge’s Toasted Corn 

Flakes and good top milk, 

a little at a time, poured 

in at the side of the bowl. 


It is a remarkable fact that 
there is no storage space at = ~ 
Kellogg’s. Each day’s pro- % 
duction is shipped crisp from 4 
the ovens in the. Kellogg iw iad 

WAXTITE package—that / | 


keeps the fresh, good flavor 
in ‘and all other flavors out. 


Little folks recognize the 
delicious oven-flavor of 
Kellogg’s—the original. 


Their knowing lit- 
tle appetites are 
responsible for the 
constantly in- 
creasing popular- 
ity of Kellogg’s— 
every where. 
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